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THE JACQIJEKIE. 


CHAPTER L 

T^^v’en in the middle of the fotsrteenth century, the tint of a/ro 
d overspread tlic vast old church of 8t, Peter of Mt^ulvoye, 
so’Tie Twenty miles frOii Tours. The stone, whic^^^had once 
bcea.iight grey,* was :aincd with’^many a dingy colot/r^ and 
the sharp ^vitting of tim .rasou’s chisel had been rounded away 
b y the oblit<rrating h nd of Time. Indeed, so tall and shadowy 
was the building, that although in first newness the exte- 
rior ^ight have appeared bright and shiniifg, amidst the green 
w'oods that co.cred the surrounding country, the interior 
never coulu-have given the spectator the id«a of freshness, but 
in its dim obscurity must have looked old even from the first, 
dt had been built in that style erroneously called Norman, 
but at a ])criod when the round arch was gradually declining, 
and the long lancet-shaped window,, the lofty Column, and 
the horse-shoe arch, "Were occasionally^ used. The lighter 
forms, indeed, of a later period w'^er^ not there to be seen ; 
and all was heavy, massive, and stern, scarcely relieved by 
the many mouldings and rich ornaments of the arch^, and 
the quaint and ever-varying decorations of the capitals. The 
tall windows afibrded hut a faint and uncertain light, except 
■ hen the full sppshinc of the summer poured at noon thrpugii 
T'’ ' arch of the southern transept, and even then the stained' 
soiftened .and saddened the blSze, giving a sort of un- 
* • 'ly o the rays they fell uponlhe chequered pave- 
lloiUid the chancel ran two side aisles, 

M;d none but w'andering beams ^ at found their way*, 
her fi*om' the ‘ body of the chiiriih — except, indeed, wdien 
of till’ small, low-arched doors that led into the cloij^ters 
he neighbouring abbey opened, dnd the daylight for a few* 
nents streamed in, displaying the figure ’of, a nriest or 
and casting his long shadow upon the floor. 

‘‘ this church, one evening fn the autumn of the year 1357, 
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\ttjieii the light w^ia growing famt, wlphe going down ot 
jbi^e sun left al? .in darkncRs, was «jall, young nian^ 

of Jfour or*iSV 7 -fl^rtweiity j’ears of age, witSK arniscros* ( 1 
his eye bent down upon^^ ground, "fl. J 
transept in which he stood was too shaih) * I 
have distinguished his features or their exjirt $1 
sioh^ Trad''tliere been other people in the church, i)ut he ^ j 
rcjuite alone. Neither priest appeared at the altar nor penile 
in the conicssional ; and the fiickerirg of a laint lainj) bcfoi^ 
one of the shrines was the only thing that looked like liij| 
within the walls of the building. 

Though no one saw his features, it may be necessary tli;: 
the reader should see th'^m with the eye of imagination,, an. , 




also requisite that L3 should mark the peculiar ex[)ri!(5L<i<< 
whicji those features wore. T‘‘he lines were all good, exeu] g 
perhaff.. about the month, where a '.jrtairi heavy fiiliics« or 
the lips lu,ok away all hea ity from th *■ ])art/?f Uie face. The 
forehead was broad and capacious, though nof remr^ably 
high; the brow strongly marked, but fi, cly Tshagccl; the efat 
large, sparkling, and full of thoughtful meaning: the nos' 
small, butT)eautifblly cvit, and the chin perhaps a little inor | 
prominent than is exactly symmetrical, but still rounds intv 
that form which Che Grecian chisel was delightqd^O display. 
The hair and beard, which were both short, were of a richi 
brown colour, and curled about the face in many a gracefu/ 
sweep ; but the form of the head was in itself remarkable, 
being nearly spherical, though there certainly did appear a 
dffgree of fulness behind the pars*and*at the back of the skull 
which diminished tkc beauty of the whole. 

Could anybody have watched the expression which the 
countenance we have described wore at that moment, be might 
hsLve been more puzzled than ever he was in life before to in- 
terpret the meaning of what was written on that page. Dar’ 
and stem it certairdy was ; but at the same time there was 
.mingling of scorn and melancholy, too, with tliat look of fierci^ 
determination, which had a strange effect. The brow wa 
knitted into a heavy frown; the full black eye* fixed ijpfr 
the pavement, tliokgh nothing was to be seen 4I1 ere hut 
dtin shadow of the aisle; the nostril was. curled as ,i*r ; 
strong contempt for sdinev object in his own thoughts, hr 
turn of the mouth was that of deep sadness; and th' 
stood for several minuses, till suddenlj" "^the whole ^ 
changed, and,, though as mingled as before, the expi. 
presented^elements entirely different. A low suppressed 1 ^ 
caused his lips td part; a gle&i of triumphant joy lightc 
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hifl eye, as if from the anticipation of spme success diflfcult 
attainment; the knittin^^ of the brow passed#} away, and me 
only part of his former look that remained we^ the scornful 
Vurn of the nostril and the upper lip. , 

J It may seem strange to the reader that I have paused to - 
Jrive so minute a description of the features of a man whp 
^ dressed in the garb of a villein or serf, attached as doMes^ to’ 
some noble hoiise ; but so it was, and such in fact was tl^e 
condition of the personage now before us. The dress that h‘e ' 

’ wore Avas of brown as it was then called, but it fitted him 
well ; and with a certain degree of vanity as well as taste, he 
' had contrived to give it so much additional smartness that it 
* became liis person as well as more Jordly robes. Each sinewy 
‘ liiiU) was shown to the best ^advantage, and flje symmetrical 
’ grace of his w^hole person was displayed rather than concealed, 
by the close-fitting garments which covered him. 

Ju saying that hi*'.station was«:tliat of a dointatic in some 
hoijsc, I do not mean to imply that it was inferior as 
com])ared ^ilh that held by others in his own grade of society. ' 
It mus|,be rcrnciuberea, that many of those tasks of personal 
' attendance and service which are n«w performed by hired ser- 
vants were iv those days executed by young nobles of the 
liighes.4 rank and fairest prospects, cither in &e dwellings of 
their own parents or in the castles of the friends and relations 
of their familyjiwhere they appeared as pages or squires; and 
to wait upon their lord’s person, to clean his armour as well 
as the dressing of his horse, the service of his tal^e, and various 
other acts now considered ^menial, were then part of ;(;heir 
daily duty. Many other functions, however, were assigned 
in every large mansion to serfs or villeins, who sometimes, in 
the liouse of a liberal and kindly master, were raised to’ offices 
apparently higher than those which were conferred on the 
young nobility of the household. There was a distinction, 
however, which perhaps we do not very clearly understand at 
' present ; and although a villein might fill the post of Chap-' 
lain, almoner, ^and counsellor, and sit at his lord’s table,* 
•whila the sons of prinocs poured the ^diic or carved the meat, 
vet the serf could not, except in defamt of noble haqds, j;)ear • 
■ tiS lord’s shield or |»ear, could not give liiin' the wUer t^tsa 
before dinner, ot hand Mm* the cup out of which 
'’%nk. « 

;',rhe dress of the person whom I have described was good, 

fi’ • a - * 

• This feet is proved by various «MLrticulars given by the Sire de Jotnville 
pectlpg iho Itousehold of St. Loull. 
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in the textnrey and ‘such as none but one highly favoured 
wohld have bedi permitted to wear, though it was still that of 
the villein, 'knV showed that, although the form and the fea- 
'ttire?; might -all be a!s high and refined as Grecian sculpture^ 
*ever displayed, yet the taint of slavery wm in the blood, am 

the^wearer was a serf of the soil. 

Py this time, however, great changes and ameliorations 
had taken place in the condition of that class^ and they stood 
in a very different position from that tn which they had been 
placed at the time that Europe first issued forth from the 
darkness of the ninth century. Many wise and good monarchs 
had willingly and anxiously contributed to add comforts to the 
situation of the lower ordesrs, and if not actually to unbind, ^'he 
fetters from their hands, at least, so to regulate the relations 
between the lords of the soil and them, that those fetters 
might noV be made more galling. Mady unwise and vicious 
inonarcfis, tbo — for God oftfn uses the wicked ’as instruments 
of good — in their quarrels with the baronage, which some-- 
times trod rather hard upon the skirls oi the royal mantle, 
had endeavoured to punish the obnoxious class by giveng back 
some of the privileges of man to tliose on whom that ^lass 
trampled ; and thus, though the villeins upon thv lord^s estates 
or territory were still nominally his chattels, as mach as his 
horse, his dog, or his hawk, yet in his dealing with them he 
was restrained within certain limits and by ceivain rules : their 
property was protected, their lives and persons were under the 
safeguard of the law, and jthey were no longer a mere herd oi 
cattle, to be dealt with at the pkasure Of a brutal owner. 

The cultivators of the soil, the mechanic, the manufacturer, 
the merchant, the inhabitants of all villages, and many of the 
dwellers in towns, were generally classed as villeins. Though, 
long before the period of which I now speak, the formation of 
communes had introduced a distinction, and the free commons 
of ^ great number of cities presented an intermediate class 
between the baronage and the serfs, they were still ranked af 
villeins by blood, though enjoying all the rightq of freemeis 
without the privileges of nobility. In rural districts, 
eve’*,^ipany a terrible and degrading badge of slavery still re- 
maii$ed fixed upon the peasant. In place, the of thy 

Wrcl implied one degrading .service, m another it comjyrise^ { 
others; and in times of trouble and disaster, v^hen the strong 
hand of lawful authority wa3 removed and the arm of the lawj 
shortened,^ exaction, pillage, oppression, and tyranny resume^ 
their full ^way; the dearest rights and most sacred feeling^ 
:f human nature were set at nought; and the only^safeguara 
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of the peasant was the honour, vii^iue, and benex olenceVof^ 
some of the chivalrous lords of the Jand. TIiat safeguard^ Ws 
sufficient to protect many, but it was not suF icLSnt to secure 
all; and although, in some instances, the noble cbfitela'n Was . 
a father to those below him, ever ready to succour them ifl' ; 
sorrow or calamity, to shield them from danger, and to avhvige i 
them against wrong, yet in others the feudal lord ws? the 
enemy of all around, tlie tyrant of all beneath. 

' The times I write of, too, were amongst the most terrible^'* 
that ever the fair land of France beheld. Her king was a 
captive in a foreign land; her nobility, overthrown in the 
terrible day of Poictiers, were scattered, disunited and dis-* 
rtayed ; her Helds overrun with bands of la\^ess adventurers, 
living alone by plunder, and inured to massacre and bloodshed 
as a trade ; her finances ruined ; her young prince powcrlesp', 
insulted, and betra^ ed, struggling with a fierce faction and 
ambitious demagogues in the capital; and not one bond of 
uiiioii existing throughout the whole land but that oi similar 
language, manners, a/id faith. The latter, alas I was sufiered* 
to ha^c but little sway either in moderating men's passions or 
dVecting their actions. In the turbulence, the excitement, 
the disorgaxjisation of the day, the functions of religion were 
reduced *to the task of affiording coflBfdation and nourishing 
hope ; but even this was a blessed privilege where all else 
was sorrow, Wretchedness, and despair. 

It may easily be conceived, then, that while such a state of 
anarchy existed in tlie land, the condition of the peasantry in 
many districts daily became worse. Tiiough the law existed, 
there was none to administer the law, or to enforce it between 
the lord and his serf; and thus the will of every man. became 
the only rule in his own territories. Jacques Bonhomme^ as the 
insolent nobles called the unfortunate cultivator of the soil, 
sowed in fear and reaped with pain ; and in many places ills 
more barthensome than human nature could bear ground the 
labourer to the earth. . 

Such‘was the state of France the time when the person- 

agtfwhom I have described stood <*'^one in the dark aisle ot 
tjie Church of St. Peter at Moiitvoye, musing bitterly ovet 
many a topic of deepitand terrible interest. 15 y his drljss oiie** 
might perceive that he was of^the class of serfs, and th^^ he 
was some fairourcd domestic in a noble house. From the 
scenes that are to come we shall gather the character of his 
mind, and see more of his conditioii and feelings, as well as 
learn those actions whiclfc gained, him a place, though a 
one, in the history of the times in which he lived. 
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CHAPTER IL 

r 

SuDDENiT the door at the end of the aisle opened, and a ray 
from the setting sim broke in upon the darkness, tinting the 
manifold columns and arch'is as it passed, and casting a sii^}- 
den brilliance down thv,. long perspective of the y>avcmeiit, 
.]ike one of those bright and Avonderful thoughts which some- 
firaes, ih t\^e mental world, burst upon sn^bjects that have re- 
mained obsfiurc for ages,. dis6 )vering to tlae eye of a Newton 
or a He^&bhel a long chain of beautiful tacts, all lighted up?by . 
f the removal of one dark olistacle. ^ 

The opening of the door disclosed to the eyes of hifi who 
was standing in the cburch‘‘two forms entering from the clqjs- 
tered quadrangle of the abbey adioiping, and he irs^tantly drew 
back into one of the small chapels, and bent his kne(^ before a 
shriiie, though, to say sooth, he prayed not in his heart, hut 
gazed between the pillars that concealed his ow«i person at the 
others, as tliey paused lor a moment in the archway, Avith the 
light shining rqund them as if in a picture. 

The two figures Avere those of old man and a young one : 
the first was dressed in 4he long robe of a grey friar ; but the 
loose lieaA^y gown, even Avhen massed in the dark shadow, as 
lie stood with the liglit flowing in from behind, could not con- 
ceal the calm dignity of his person^ while the ray, catching 
upon the bald head and streaming through the white hair^ 
snowed enough to account for a certain bend of the whole 
formSf)y,the heavy pressure of the stern hand of Time. The 
younger man who stood beside him was tall and upright, Avith 
' an air of easy grace and commanding power in every line ^nd * 
.as he advanced with a sfeep Arm but noiseless, and slow to suit 
■ Ahe l^e of his more aged companion, he offered a picture t)1 
Vig'.;rous manhood in its erfrly# prime, such as might well Em- 
ploy the hand of a skilful artist to depict. s 
As the latter turned to sppak to the good prior of Mont- 
voye, for such .was tlie monk who Avalked by his side, the light 
caught upon hisiface,' and displaye^l a countenance decidedly 
hmadsome in Icature, but deriving Cts great beauty from the 
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expression, which was very peculiar. Ifc \)fas calm, thoflg^ht- 
fiil, and even gentle, with a flickering# smile hanging^at thj^ 
moment romid the lip, which seemed to denote a quick aChd 
playful fancy ; but the tranquillity df the cxpr;:s£)iou had no- 
thing of weakness in it : as did his whole fignrS §,n<l carriage, 
it gave the idea of high mental and bodily powers, great • 
energy and activity of character, though those qualities 
for the time in repose. • • 

The comple^on was fair rather than dark, but the face wi|s 
browned with much eifposure to the sun and wind ; and a dis- 
tinct line across the forehead showed where the casque or the 
cap had shaded the head from the summer heat. The eyes 
were hazel and fringed with long dark lashes, but the hair and 
betard were of a light rich brown. • ^ ‘ , 

lie was speaking as he cagie forwafd; but* the only words 
which caught the ear,^of the person who remained kneeling iiu 
the neighbouring ch^ypcl were — ^ * 

am right gla(Wt is so, fathlr, for I have myself known 
•whr^t it is to lose those who are most dear. Not onfy^s your 
noble brother living, Jbut in good health. His wounds are ' 
now h«aled ; but he is one of those who could not survive a 
fie]^ like that, without some worthiy masks of having done bis 
duty.’* • p 

“You do him j ustice, noble lord,” replied the prior : “ Mau- 
rice do Mauvinct* will never shame his race. We have 
mourned for liKn as dead, and well may we now rejoice to find 
him living.” 

The prior said no more for the moment, but walked on by 
the side of Ids more youthful companion, musing as he v’ent. 
Both paused, bowed, and crossed thenf selves as they traversed 
the nave before the High altar; arid then, taking their way to 
the opposite door of the transept, they issued forth upon the 
^ steps of the church ; befoVe which stood a glittering* train of 
men-at-arms, calmly talking with some monks and serving- 
men, arranging the caparisons oi their horses and soothing the 
eager fire with which the chargers fretted to depart. . • . 

, The ybiiiig nobleman turned as if to take his leave, but the 
*priof spoke first, witlra thoughtful smile. “ I will not detain* 
you long, noble sir,” he said, “for the evening is at han^, and 
nfght is no time to travel in this poor land of I’riince ; but yet^ 

, 1 w6uld fain hear another wo^d or two of my dear brothtir’s 

• 

• Maurice de Manyinet waa Seneschal of Touralne, and w»a taken priijgmer, 
severely wounded, at the battle df Toictiers. Ifo is eno of those particulwrijr 
m menlioQed hi the letter of the llkigjk Prinec.^ * • 
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fate ere we part, though to-ntorrow, perhaps, I shall meet 
'‘vith yju again.” 

“Nay, speai£ boldly, my good father,” replied the knighf/ 
“I fear not t.;e darkness. What would you know more?” 

First,” oaid the prior, “I would ask, when wc may liope 
to sec my brother back?” 

“Nay, that I know not,” answered his companion; “ right 
1 trust, good father. He may come whensoever he will. 
!Tis now some six weeks since that, journcyiiig by Poictiers, 

1 first had reason to believe the letters he had written, as soon 
as his wounds were healed, had never reached his friends in 
France. It is no marvel such is the case ; for where no law 
remains, and it would seem that all rule has been done aw.ay 
with here, letters olte^ find other hands than those for which 
they were intended. However,-! wrote to the noble lord at 
once, and sent the packet by a trusty ni^ssenger, who I know 
has since reached the good c,ity of Lond9n, telling him what I 
had he^rd, and beseeching nim to come over hither and f^jck 
his liberty himself, lest men should say I had acted so dis-* 
courteously as not to put a worthy prisoner to ransom. It 
never crossed my mind, J;iowevcr, that his near friefids and, 
children themselves^ere all this time ignorant that he was in 
life, till last night, at Tours, I he. rd by a mere gossip’s talk 
in the inn that he was mourned as dead, and his young son 
called Count of Mauvinet in his place.” 

“ The boy will gladly give his countship up,” replied the 
prior, “ to see his small image in his dear father’s eyes again. 
But one question more, most noble captal. At what sum have 
you fixed my brother’s ransom*? We will raise it speedily 
and with right good will.” 

“Fpith, my father,” answered the other, “it was not I 
who fixed it; ’twas himself. The simple facts are these: — 
After the battle, when night w^as just approaching, I went 
out to seek for the body of my sister’s son, who had fallen. 
We found it amongst a heap of dead, and lying near was 
what seemed the corpse of my good Lord of Mauvinet. 
Thpy had stripped him of His arms and clothing; but I knew, 
his face, for we had h^d a conlerence vhe* day before on some 
matj,ers regarding a truce; and, thinking it but an act of 
charity towards his friend?,, I hade my people raise his body 
tdo, and bear it to my tent. Ere we reached the camp, how- 
ever, I found that the spark of life was not yet extinct, and 
therefore we gave him such tending as the time admitted. 
He recovered, as you know; and I scarcely held it jhst to 
put a ttxm ^9 Captured to He, howeyeri tod t!he< 
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sum himsielf at five thousaiu} marks of. silver, *afid reclioned 
on having it right speedily. However, believe me, my gopd 
father, it was not seeking his ransom that J came^it wlS 
’ merely that, hearing you all believed him dead. \ thought it 
but a pleasant ride to turn some twenty milesi^from my way, 
and by the tidings of his safety to light up joy fii heartslthat 

• had long been desolate.” 

“Joy, indeed, do you bear«with you, noble captah” replied* 
the prior, “an^ glad will be the welcome that awaits 
my brother’s house, when once the news that you bring Is 
known ; but yet. as at this hour and at these times I fear you 
would not easily get admission ivithin the gates of the castle, 
Avhose chatelain is a boy of six years old, and whose lady 
dges not yet number nineteen, unjess you w^ere accompanied 
by some known friend — have therefiire 

“ I should but have to fide a few miles farther,” replied 
the knight, interrupung him with a gay laugh. “ Tl>e truce* 
h^lds me from storming the cast^S ; and if they w^ll not have 
. tlu* good news I bear them to-night, they must wait- ^ill you 
carry it tp them to-morrow morning.” 

“ N^t BO, noble sir,” replied the prior; “for although, as I 
told you, the abbot being absent at this pioment, 1 cannot to- 
night have tJnc satisfaction oi accompanying you to Mauvinet 
myself, 3’-et I have provided means for ensuring your recep- 
tion. I have just sent for a youth now at the abbey. He is 
w'ell known ii^my brother’s house and greatly trusted by us 
all, and will both serve to guide you thither and open the 
gates to you when you arrive. He has not yet come up, 1 
see ; but I suppose he ivas faken ’by surprisef and has some 
small preparations to make for his journey.” * 

The knight thanked the good liionk for his care in simple 
terms, and then remained plunged in ^silence; for he had 
many another thought to busy his mind withal,^ and the 
things that were now' passing around him formed as j^et but 
a light episode in his existence. The prior himself resumed 
the discourse, however, saying, after a short pause, “ Jn be- 
half of 4 he youth who is coming I would bespeak your tind 

* consideration, my lord ; for though I must not say that he is • 

of noble blood, yet he is in 9II thi]ffgs far above the race oJ 
ifier^easants.” • 

“The son of some citizen?” asked the knight, with an, ait 
of iudifferenq^. 

“ Not exactly,” repKed the grior. “ His father h6ld lands 
in Normandy, but fell under some fi^sc suspicions durin&the 
. troubles in that district, jind was unjustly j)ut to death by 
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CHAPTEli in. 


TiixiRE was a castle upon a slight rising ground in the midst 
of a wide basin in the hills. It was strongly fortified accord- 
ing to the military architecture of the fourteenth century: 
barbican, portcullis, moat, ^d drawbridge defended it suffi- 
ciently on all sidfes' agaii^st the ordinary means of attack ; and 
tlie tall walls and towers, with tl^dr crenelles and loopholes, 
threatening an approaching enemy with sad annoyance in his 
advance. Sweeping down tb^ lower slopc^s of the neighbour- 
ing upland^, indeed, were various scattered woods, leavii^g 
^wide opin fields between them ; but they came at no point so 
'"near the castle as to give a coming foe the means of* oc^ceal- 
ing his proceedings. • 

The moat, or piece bf water which surrounded^the fortrftj 
itself, was somewhat more than fiftjl^ yards broad, and was in- 
deed one of its best defences; for only one means of traversing 
its deep w^ater- existed, which was by a narrow gauseway, not 
carried straight across, but with a bend or elbow in the mid- 
dle, so that any inimical troops which might attempt to force 
their way over, l)efore they reached tlfe drawbridge and bar- 
bican nnust necessarily pxpo^e their flank, first on the one 
side and then on the other, to the who)c artillery of the castle 
walls. . 

Those walls themselves, at the point opposite to the cause- 
way, approached close to the edge of the water, and in some 
places the grey foundations dipped themselves therein ; but 
on the, three other sides a crescent-shaped slip of meadow 
stretched but between the chajeau itself and the greater moat, 
together With a small piece of ground cujtivated. as t garden, 
and one or two old treesO The breadth Oa this field was no- 
where fliiore than thirty or forty yards,, and between it. and 
the walls mop, cut from the otH^ and 

crossed by twoorthree di;gtwbridges w^ich in 

the towers, sufficiently \me and high to permit the passage of 
a ho];0e ; for in truth thc^ green meadow that we have men- , 
tioned was used, ip times when it might be dangerous to cross 
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to the Other side of the great moat, for the purpose of frac- 
tising those chivalrous sports which w^re a part of tli^ dail;^ 
life of that period. • 

It was about half-past eight o'clock when the pfcrty which 
we have seen quit the Abbey of Montvoye paus^ for a pio- • 
nient on the slope of one of the neighbouring hills ; and the 
young guide, who had not quitted the side of his noble coti^ ^ 
panion during the ride, pointed with his hand towatds^jt'])f! 
valley below, saying, “ There, noble sir, is the castle.” • 
The moon had risen little more than an hour above a line 
of dark wood that skirted the distant horizon behind the 
castle ; and her living beams showed the whole dark masses 
of the ancient feudal building cutting clear upon the luminous 
sh^^behind. while the wide moat, except where the shadow of 
the towers fell, shone bright gnd silvei^ke in the white moon- 
light. A long row of« windows in the lower part of the keep , 
appeared illuminated by lights wit]^in, and from the cas*ement 
of % chamber in the ftory just abftve steamed forth the rays 
of a lamp. * ** • 

“ You B^, noble sir,” continued the youth, after they had 
paused for a moment — “ you see they axe still waking. That 
IS tlm chamber of the Lady Adela. dbove the knights' hall.”^ 
“You haveoguided us w^l and quickly, good youth,” an- 
swered his companion : “let us spur on, however, lest we have 
yet to awake the lady from her slumbers.” 

The young man followed rapidly, but still a step behind 
the knight; for though he had been treated with kindly cour- 
tesy, there had not been wanting that tone of cqpscious supe- 
riority in the captal's demeanour wliich he was well entitled , 
to assume both by station and renown 'in arms. The youth 
felt it somewhat painfully, however— even more, perhaps, than 
he would have done from those whom he knew well, and who 
had not the habit of treatidg him as the mere peasant^ whom 
the chiirrs blood excluded fronLall courteous consideration. I 
have said, indeed, that he had not been so used by the knight, 
who had addressed him often and asked him many a questipn, 

• showing ftigre interest in him than most men might have 
done,%o circumstancedi But still, tl^ moment the answer 
was given, the captal had relapsed into a state of apparent in- 
difference, remained silent for several minutes, and tlien 
spoken of something totally difierent. 

Why he shotld expect more attention from strangers than 
from those with whom he was familiar the youth could hardly 
tell; but yet the cold want' of interest^with which the knigjht 
dieord his replies seemed to^how him more sensibly the dork 
* B 
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spo^ of tlie'garf’fi Moorl ; it was as if each man he met marked 
it upon his iorehoad and treated him accordinpjly. ' His na- 
^ture ’‘ MS a generous i.ature, however: he might grieve with- 
out anger ; he could feel pain without bitterness ; and although 
he longed to conquer liis fate, it w^as by great and noble deeds 
wh'ch woul.l shame the world for fixing on any class of men 
the odious name of villeins. 

'When they had reached the bottom of the. descent, the 
^i.-T^ht again drew in his horse and paused to look up at the 
dark towers as they rose majestically against the sky. The 
light was still shining from the window above, and a faint 
strain of music found its way out into the air of night. 

“She sings!” said the captal, speaking to himself. “She 
Bings! So soon do deep griefs pass from the mind of youth!” 

To his surprise, thq young man who rode by his side^i and 
who had never ventured to addvess him except when he him- 
eelf was spoken to, now replied, sofne^vhat sharply, “It is a 
liynin! Hark!” 

” The raptal made no observation, but paused and listened, 
and now distinctly heard that the strain which he had lakcm 
for a light song was in fact a solemn address to Ir^aven. He 
did not answer the youth’s oV>servation, however, ^)ut only 
crossed himself, saymg, “God hear her orisons! Now we 
must seek admission quickly. Over this caustway seems our 
nearest way.” 

“It is the only way,” replied^ the young man; “but fake 
care how you try it till I Imve blown my hbVn, for you might 
have a flight -of arrows on you, such as fell at Toictiers.” 

“Now heaven forbid!” replied the captal; “wind your 
horn, good youth.” * 

The young man raised his horn to his lips and blew a long 
and pheerful blast. A moment after, a warder on the barbi- 
can answered in the same tone, and shouted out a welcome'in 
reply to the well-known sounds, but at the same time de- 
manded aloud, “ Whom have you got with you?” 

“ I know not your name, noble sir,” said the guide to his 
companion. “All 1 know is, that ypu ore a friend ^pf ny good 
lord the prior.” . . ^ • 

“Say it is the Crptal de Buch^” answered the knight, 
“ vho comes with good tidings to the house of Mauvinet.” 

“ What ! the noble Captal de Biich,” exclaimed the youth, 
gazing up in his companion’s face, “who led the English horse 
against tne battle of the constables at Poictie’?s?” 

. “The same,” replied the captal; “the same|young mgn; 
but be sure yop say^ he brings good tidings, ibr^y ii^e is 
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pot too well loved in France, and may not gain ^pi^aaniission 
witliout somctliing added.** ' # 

“Your name is honoured ihronghojii the world,** ^plie(k 
the young man, ** but I will do your bidding if you xml waii 
for but a moment here ;** and riding JOn alono ho approached 
tho barbjjpan, and after a few words was adA^ted by^the. 
warder. ’ * 

The Captal de Buch remained in a musing mood, soukw 
times gazing down into the glistening waters of th^ * 
sometimes lookipg up to-tho moonlight sky, sometimes 
ning tJic dark towers, ahd, while his spirit was in truth bus^ 
with other things, taking in vague impressions of their mili- 
tary strength ; for, in despite of all that has been said against 
it, the mind is not only capable to a certain degree of carrying 
oil iwo operations at once, but goperally does so ; and wo 
continually find tliat, while wg are revotving orfe definite train 
of ideas with all the intensity of deep reflection, the casual ^ 
sights that pass before the eye, and the sounds tliat faH upon 
tile car, are each marked and conrfdered in a general manner, 
a? ii by separate powers of perception aifd thought wtkhin ns. 
The arme^ attendants of the knight in the mean while re- 
mained #t some short distance behind, tho younger and more 
impetuous fretting at the brief pau«), anc^tfie old and veteran 
followers of tbc great Icadjr calmly enduring a delay which 
they were w'ell aware proceeded but from necessary caution, 
gazing up with curious eyes at tho battlements, and thinking 
liow sucli a eastV might be best attacked. 

There w^as another person present, however, who had joined 
the party at some distance from the abbey, and who, after 
speaking a word to their ygung guide, had Tallen behind. 
Quis was tho remarkable man whom- we have described in 
the first chapter, and who, after overtaking tho troop, had 
shown no disposition to converse orjestwith the light-hearted 
men-at-arms of the captaVs train, during the whole, journey 
they had*mado together. His eyes were now neither turned 
to the sky, nor to the most, nor to tho cnatlc, but Were either 
fixed upon the ground or busily engaged in scanning tho 
^ forms of his temporaiy companions. The same scornftil Bend 
*Was srill about his lijv aud it might curl somewhat more 
strongly at some of the w’ords .which*he caught, but he ut- 
tered not a syllable in reply. • 

At the end of about ten mhwtes the delay seemed to be 
long even to tl^ eaptal, and from time to time he turned his 
eyes towards the barbican, while,liis horse pawed the ground 
impatiently, as if wondering what delayed his impetuous rider. 
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Ml lengt;^, however, the light of torches appeared in the 
gate ; the drawbridge was once more let down, the portcullis 
"^as rwised, and by the^ flickering glare of the flambeaux might 
be seen a iitumber of armed men arraying themselves on either 
side of the c^ useway, while the youth who had gwided the 
' pafly thither came Ibrth and announced to the capw«that he 
, w?is welcome to the Castle of Maiivihet. 
t ' Ere ,he entered, however, one of the old soldiers of that 
ofiiceT^s band rode up to his lord’s side, and begged him 
w remark the armed throng which lined the portal of the 
barbican. The captal, however, merely replied with an im- 
patient “ Pshaw 1” and touching his b,orse slightly with the 
spur, rode on across the causeway, F^^d the outer defences, 
and bowing with a courteous inclination to the soldiery as he 

S roceeded, entered the gates of the castle upon horseback^Wid 
ismounted in the cburt-yar(h Here he found stationed 
several old officers to receive hihi; biA the youth who had 
guided him thither still acLed the part of his chief conductor, 
and 1^ him forward up the steps to the great hall o?' the 
buildmg, which was known by the name of The Knight^’ 
HaU.” 

Although the room cpntauned many lights, yet 'the part 
where they first entered was comparatively dark ; but al the 
farther end was an object which instantly attracted the captalh 
attention, and seemed to surprise him not a little. It was the 
form of a girl, apparently of nineteen or twenty years of age, 
habited in garments of deep black, and followed by a waiting- 
woman in the same sombre garb. The captal could not doubt 
for a moment that the lady before him was the person whom 
he 'came to see ; and the surprise which he evidently felt must 
have been excited either by the beauty and grace of her form, 
and the loveliness of her face, or by the expression of wonder- 
inghope and joy which lighted up her countenance. 

! He advanced quickly towards her, however, whUe she on 
her part came forwai’d with a hasty step, exclaiming, “ Wel- 
come, welcome, my good Lord Captal P Albert tells me you 
bring me glad tidings. 1 know it; 1 know it! M,y father is 
alive y A thousand welcomes for such happy news !’* And in 
the eagerness ot herrjoy, according to the simple custom of 
that day, without shame or reserve the lady approached , the 
knight and kissed him oq, either side of the face, while her 
' eyes beamed forth the delight that was in her heart. At the 
^ same time, however, as if doubting her owd hopes, sho re- 
peated twice, Is it not true P is it not true, noble knigbjt P’* 
** Yes, lady/* replied the captal, it is true* Your noble 
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father does live, is well, and will soon be restored \into ypu, 

I have brought you the tidings myself, that I might have the 
satisfaction of witnessing the joy which 1 now behold.” 

“ Joy indeed!” replied the lady; ’‘joy indeecfl thg greatest 
that has entered these gates fd)r many a d^ ; but I must send 
for my poor brother. Though the dear child sleeps, it is lio 
sin to awake him with sxich news as this.” . ^ 

1 will not -pause to detail thp further conversation of the 
knight and the young Lady of Mauvinet. It lasted 
an hour, and in the ccui^e of it all that the captal had to tell^ 
brought forth on her fair face a thousand varying and beau- 
tiful expressions, which caught the eye of one not insensible 
to beauty, and made him long to know more of the bright 
heart from which such gleams seemed to issue forth. 

Wth graceful courtesy and kindhe^, though with some 
timidity of manner, the lady ^:au8ed refreshments to be set 
before her guest and pfessed him to his food, while several of 
the old officers of her ^thcr's hous(|)Sold stood round the table, 
and others went to prepare lodgings In the castle for the 
khight and his followers. * 

Adela de Blauvinet was soon joined in her task of entertaining 
her unexpected guest by her young ^brother, a boy of six or 
seven years old, whose gladness to hear of his father’s safety 
seemed eve^ beyond his ye^s, and increased the recompense 
which Adela’s joy had already bestowed upon the captal for 
the glad tidings ^hich he had brought. 

It was not till alter he had told the story twice, and added 
many a little anecdote to gratify the children of his prisoner, 
that the great leader retired to^rest; hut if w^e mfist say truth, 
the thought of Adela de Mauvinet, pi lier beauty, and of the 
varying changes which had come over her countenance while 
he told her of her father’s safety, somewhat disturbed his re- 
pose, and made his slumbers more dreamy and disturbed than , 
they were wont to be. * f 

Let it not be supposed for one moment that the captal was 
already in love. TTiough those were days in which such a 
thing was^uite possible — ^when the Romeo and Juliet loVe, 
•IjjougljJt forth, like the lightning *from its cloud, in a single 
moment, often produced effiects as ferdl! and keen as that ol 
heaven’s bolt itself, rending the stubborn heart and spreaditng 
desolation around — ^yet the capt^ was of a different nature, 

* and loved not ^sily, though long. Still the beauty and the 
grace of her wuom he had that night seen for the first time 
touched his imagination, though ndt his heart ; and he lav on^ 
thought for more than one half-hour of Adela de Mauvinet, 
dnd dreamed of her in sleep f 
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CHAPTER IV. 

There had been a light frost upon the ground, but the morn- 
ing was bright and clear, and some of the soldiery of the castle 
had been wrestling and playing at backsword and buckler in 
that open space between the wails of the castle and the great 
moat which we have 'already np^ntioned. It was a fine sight 
to see them in the clear fresh air, with(.thcir strong and mus- 
cUyi' 'limbs cast every moment into some new and graceful 
attitude ; (.aild several of the followers of the Captal de Puch, 
who aahde at first merely to look on, soon entered so fully into 
the spirit of the contest, that, when invited by romc of the 
wrestlers to take part, they joined in and tried a fall* with the 
rest. u I 

There were two persons, ho/yever, who ^azed for some 
time on the sports, but took no part therein, remaining aloof at 
some distance, aiid with crossed arms and bended heads watch- 
ing the exercises in which they were uriwiKing or unable to 
mingle. These persons were no other than the youth who 
had conducted the Captal de Buch to Mauvinet, and the 
map whom we have described as lingering in the Church of 
Montvoye. Very difierent, however, was the expression on 
the countenance of each as they stood there and gazed. The 
face df the youngef displayed a keen interest in all that he saw 
going on before him, while that of his companion was unmoved 
and calm, and seemed rather to hold the wrestlers and their 
sports in contempt than to derive any pleasure from the sight 
oi jlheir pastime. 

“Come, Albert,” he said at length, addressing 'the othey;- 
“ come, let us get aw^ from these biawliiig fools. To stand 
her/% and watch them ^es no good either to you or me. ^^ou 
would fain join them and be such another as one of .them- 
selves : I despise them, iand would npt' be one of them if I 
could. Come, Albert; come and let us Valk over poor 
France.’,* , / 

' “ 1 might^oiu thein this moment if 1 would,” replied tho 
othet*; “ you know they arc ail very kind to me.” 
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Kindi” replied his companion with a bitter sneer npon his 
lip, and at the same time walking sloyrly away; ^^kii^! aud^ 
you are content to take from kindness that which is yom: own 
by right!” .• # 

The young man to whom he spoke started, aftd looked , 
quiringly in his companion’s face. “Mine by right!” he ex- 
claimed; “ how is it mine by right more than yours? Wka^ 
is it that you mean, William 0^et? How is it min| 
than yours?” • 

“I said not that it ‘was yours more than mine,” replipa 
Caillet; “but come away to where we cannot be heard, andrl 
will explain to you my meaning.” 

As he spoke he moved away with a slow step and a care- 
Ic&i air, as if unwilling to let aii}* of those around sec that 
there was in his bosom deeppr thougllls than Vere displayed 
by the mere surface, t The other followed him across one of ^ 
the small bridges, and by a postern into the castle. Caillet * 
paused not wiSiin the building/out crossed the ^ourt, and 
sauntering through the ^reat gates approached the b^bican. 
He walked on with an air of listless indiifereace, spoke a few 
words fo the warder who let down the drawbridge for thent, 
aii(l tlicn, seeing that his companidh lingered as if unwilling 
to go, he saidf “Come, All^rt, will you not take a walk this 
fine mornitig? See how bright the sun shines; you will find 
matter for some new song,” 

The youth whom he culled Albert smiled and followed him, 
merely replying, “ I cannot go far, Caillet, for 1 have charge 
to wmit upon tue noble Captal de Buch till good prior 
comes.” • ' ^ , 

“The oaptal will not wantyou.for asTliour or two,” replied 
Caillet, “ and you have plenty of time for a walk. Come if 
you be willing; if not, stop behind. Good faith, iris the 
same to me. I seldom S)eek better company than my oytu; 
for now-a-days one’s thoughts are one’s best friends.” 

The other made no answer, but acaompanied him in silence^ 
and Caillet took his way through the meadows on tpe nppo- 
^site side of the moat, and walked on up the slope of the hill 
to sofne trees a little ki advance of tl^ wood, which crowned 
a spot where a precipitous bank of no great height afforded a 
full yiew into the valley, with the castle and all the adjSining • 
lands. . There the two sat themselves down ; and for several 
minutes Cailltt spoke not a word, but continued gazing with 
a meditative look over the fair scene spread out before him. 

. .His companion’s eyes also, rested lang upon the^ Icmdscape, 
with mucli real ebjbyment^of all that is fine in nature ; and, .to 
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sa^r truth,' 4a,t.tacbing no great importance to the words of 
OaiUet, he had totally forgotten all that had previously passed 
^.etwegju them, when ^he other again resumed the subject, 
saying, “ I asbjd you if you were content to take as a favour 
what is yoV^rs by rmht ; and you seemed as much surprised 
rat ipy saying that it\s yours by right, as if you were as igno- 
rant a peasant as any of all the many who hug their chains, 
ja'Mtrcely knowing that they bear them.” 

^ “ Sti|f’ 1 do not understand what you mean, Caillet,” replied 
,t}ie*8iner. “I have no right to meddle with the sports of a 
rimk above myself unless 1 am invited.” 

“ They have thrown away much teaching upon you to very 
little purpose,” replied Caillet in a tone of scornful wonder. 
“Is it possible that you, Albert, who have had all the learn- 
ing the monks of the convent can give, and have been taught 
everything that even a*knightly»«mication can bestow, should 
, be so blind, so dull, so stupid, as not to* know, or so base as 
not to ‘feel, that yours are. the same rights as those of any 
other matron earth; and that these proud nobles, in their 
gilded garments, are but of the same clay as you and I, with-’ 

> out one difference between us and them, except that some 
braver and more powerful robber than themselves ch^hced to 
be the founder of ihsir race, and to snatch from our ancestors 
the lands that they now possess? f To prevent Mis from ever 
taking back our own, they have called us villeins — serfs; 
they have prescribed to us certain garments as a badge of our 
slavery; forbidden us the use of all but certaiA weapons, even 
to defend our lives against the beasts of the forest or the held. 
They have den^d us practice and skill in arms, lest we should 
use Ijiose arms against themselves. They keep from us all 
knowledge, too, lest we shotild learn our rights as men, the 
tyrant vanity of their pretensions, and their feebleness and 
baseness when stripped of the advantages which circumstances 
have given them.” 

“Nay, nay,” replied his companion, interrupting him; 

“ they do not keep Irom us all knowledge. Are we not both 
instapees. of the contrary? How very many do th^ them- 
selves educate? and how very, very many of the church Jiave i 
sprung from our own cl^s?” 

' “4?’ church !” replied Caillet, with a look of scorn; 

* ** gr^ed, Jl' the church. Nay, more, my short-sighted friend, 

I will concede more still : they are ready,' they arc anxious, 
when they sec any one of more genius than tmi rest — when 
they see any one whose mind is fitted for great things. Whose 
spirit and nature empower him to accomplish great enter* 
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prises— they are ready, 1 say, gladly to educate»kfm fi>r the 
church.” • 


‘‘And is not that noble and kind?” cried Albert, interrupt- ^ 
ing him. ^ • 

“It might be so,” answered the*oth(y in | sDarp tone, 

“ were it done with a good motive ; but wny is it they do this? • 
Is it not to bind down the souls and bodies of the great and 
high-minded to a profession which affords the surest safegudtiH 
their usurpation can have, ii^ich bids us still cnckw^ iti 
patience, and cute us off from all those ties of kindred wmiclf 
would make us feel for the wrongs of our fcllow-mcn? The 
hands of the clergy cannot bear arms against the cowards that 
enslave us ; the voice of the clergy must not be raised to bid 
the serf shake off his chains, the villein to cast off his bondage. 
Thii is the cause why, whenever a cfoild is perceived of some- 
w’hat greater powers than tlic rest of nis race, he is sent to 
the convent or the seminary, and bred up in the trammels ot 
another sort of servitude, more lojsering, more debasing, than 
thatifrom which he escapes, because it is the servitndg of tne 
mind, because it is the villeinage of the heart. And ifhy is 
all this? Why is it but because they are afraid of us ; because 
these ihlolent men, who, when they meet the peasant in the 
fieldi scatter the dust over him witn their horses’ hoofs, and 
call him in cefttempt Jacqws Bonhmme; because these very 
men arc cowards at their hearts, and fear the very worms they 
tread upon?” 

His young companion had listened with a thoughtful brow, 
a somewhat gloomy air, and an eye bent upon the 'ground, 
with sensations that prevented him for some tim# from making 
any reply. ITe felt that there was^^omc truth in what 
< 'aillct said ; but he felt also that il was not all true, and yet 
did not at once sec where lay the line between the truth and 
falsehood. ' At length, however, when hisr companion accused 
the nobles, whom he had’ been accustomed through life to 
honour and to respect, of cowardice as well as t^Tanny, he 
burst forth with a laugh, not altogether gay. “Nay, nay,” 
he cried, nay, nay, Caillet, some of them may be ty faints, 

• tloodj;thirst.y, cruel tyrants: nay,*we know that it is so; but 
they aie no couards. 1 would fain se# you, my good friend, 
try^your hand, with one of those’ who you say aie afraid. ’4 

“ Some day, perchance, yon mayj’ replied the other; “and 
wheievor Ihe fear lay, Albert, it should not be on my part. 
But enough of^hat. I am no boaster ; and when tlic time of 
trial comes I shall not be found 'wanting. You say they are 
no cowards: would that l\ance could find it sol for if she did, 
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then prouS^ Englishmen would not thus be ridixig over the 
^and as lords and m^isters. Would that France had ever 
lound^itsol fcr then we should not have seen King John’s 
whole hoi^t scattered like a flock of sheep by a poor handful 
pf^amished^Siuglish knights; we should not have seen eight 
thousand men chasing a host ten times their number; we 
should not have seen men drowning themselves in tlie lords 
for vcyy terror. Out upon it! Will you tell me that at 
^dtUiiers the cowardly nobles did not betray tlieir king and 
Sell their country? Shame, shame* upon France! If the 
villeins had fought at Poictiers instead of their lords, history 
would have had to tell another tale, and tliis young tiger of 
England, this Black Prince, Edward, would now be in chains 
in Paris. Out upon it, l«say, that we should thus be sol<];, by 
dastards into the hands of our epemiesi” 

He had spoken so vehemently that his companion had not 
an opportunity to interrupt him, though he had been very 
willing SQ to do. The mohient the other stopped, however, 
he e^j^jlkimed, “No, Caillet,‘no! you are wrong, you are quite 
wrong. Who does not know that courage without conduct is 
nothing? Look at our own King John: did not the great 
prince who conque];^ecl hiiti x^ronoimcc that he had done iq the 
utmost his duties as a knight? ^fjid you not liear the herald 
tell in the castle-hall how the English prince himself served 
him the cup at supper, and declared that he had won the fame 
of the best knight in that day’s battle? Theiff look at our own 
noble lord, found upon the field with twenty wounds upon 
him: was th^t like a coward, Caillet? All the eight tliou- 
sanjj noblemen who died where -they stood, did they show any 
lack of courage?” " * » 

“No,” replied Caillet, with a hitter sneer curling his lip; 
“ no, they certainly did not. But what think you, Albert, ol 
the twenty thousand who fled withbut striking a stroke? what 
think you of the thousands and the tens of tiiousands — ay, the 
hundreds of thousands — ^that were seen fl3nng over the plains 
of f oitQU, with nothing but their own fear pursuing them? ] 
have srfid, and say again, tliat at Poictiers France^ if as sold to 
England, not for gold, J)ut for a worse*price— ^fcarl’* ' 

“ Nay, nay,” replied his companion; “ you do them wrong. 
HaVfe we not ^1 heard how often, in every period of history, a 
momentary panic has oveHhiown a host ?” . * 

“ Perhaps,” replied Caillet, “ had you boen there, you 
w'ould have fled too.” • 

^'he voung man’s cheek ^.turned red; hut Caillet proceeded 
before ne could^lreply, adding — ^ • 
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“ No, Albert, no. t am well aware you wouM not— jjiera 
is not one of ub that would ; and therefore it is that I say, ii 
the peasants of France had fought at Poicticrs, Jgngland'Would^ 
not have w^on so great a victory.** .• ^ 

“ I know not,*^ rephed his companion y “ I know not that. ^ 
All I am sure of is, that thousands of our nobles ditl their dflty * 
gallantly, fought well, and if they did not conquer," died 
were taken prisoners when they could resist no more.** • 
“ And is that ^ that you are sure of, Albert Denyn^cotf- 
tinued his companion, in a stem and reproachful tone ; ill 
tliat all you have learned P you, who so lately have travelledi 
all the way to Poictiers to inquire about our lord ? Do you 
not know that the country is in misery and starvation ? Do 
yoi^not know that the peasantry ly’e oppressed and ground 
into the dust P Do you not know tliait even where the cruel 
lord of the land sparqp the countrymen, the bloody hand of 
the adventurers M’ho ravage the country plagues tlmm at* 
they very hearths wiAli fire and t frord ? Do you not know 
that the misery, the agony, and the distress of the poonlc can 
reach no higher point? that they labour in the nelcfi with 
their t«rrmcd eyes looking round every moment for an 
enemy? that they pass by the oJiatca^ and the town in 
haste, lest thoiscbiirgc of their oppressors should roach them 
on the way? that they dare not sleep even in their wretched 
cabins for fear tlie robbers should be upon them P and that 
they lie through the miserable night in boats moored on the 
river or the lake, lest murder, and violation, and wrong 
should visit their habitations in the darkness ? Do you not 
know all this, Albert Dcnyn 2 and do you find fothing to pity 
in the state of our brethren throughoijt the land P‘* * 

** I have heard that such things -do exist,” replied the other 
in a sad tone ; but on the road to Pqicters I saw little of 
them. I saw the effects of war : 1 saw 'desolated fields, and 
people in distress, and much moui’ning, and many a noble 
casllc ruined and destroyed ; but the peasant seemed to have 
Buifered less than his lord ; and 1 was told everywhere that 
the adventurers made war upon fhe palace, but not upbh the 
*coitafte. Tet I say not, Caillct, that your representation is 
not just : I am aware that such gitat miseries exist ; I am 
a\faro that ^ant and starvation reign in some of tho^nest ^ 
parts of Franco ; and from my •very soul I grieve for and pity 
the poorhrcalurcs who arc so suffering.’* 

“ Ay,” said Caifiet, in a muring tone, “ I have been told 
that on the side of Poictiers the famme is not so bad ; hut. I 
, will tfell you, Albert, what I niysclf have seen, t have seen 
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aMying clinging to the cold breast of its dead mother, 
and^^eeking nourishment in vain, while the famished father 
^sat by, and saw, and nould give no aid, because he had not 
seen food him-elf for days. This was the first sight I beheld 
when I Was lately sent to Brie. A little farther on 1 came to 
a Ijf ighter qpe'ne, a dpot in the hills, which seemed to have es- 
caped the scourge of war, and to enjoy as much happiness as 
:.ry«t remained in France. The fields were rich and plentiful — 

^ i,t was^then, you know, the time of harvest — and abundant 
,^heaf6s of corn loaded the ground. 1 even heard a peasant 
singing — a sound that had not met my car for many a day; 
but suddenly I saw a band of men come down from the neigh- 
bouring castle with carts and waggons, many a train; they 
came into those fields ; they took up that harvest; they loaded 
their waggons therewith^ they asked no man’s leave; they 
gave no man an account: all they said was, that it was for 
their lord’s ransom — ^their lord, who had been taken while 
flying' like a coward from the field of Poictiers. I turned to 
look for the man who had oeen singing; and saw him sitting 
with ^he tears flowing from his eyes, thinking of the coming 
winter and the misery of his wife and children. I'-rode on as 
fast as I could go, for the sight was terrible to me f and at 
length I heard the -fiound of merriment, the tabret and the 
flute, and my heart rejoiced at the sound. Disihounting from 
my horse, I went into the village to see what good fortune 
could make people so happy in the midst of misery and sor- 
row. It was a marriage going on, and the fidrmer’s daughter 
was being led back from the church to the ^ound of the pipe. 
All that her jiarcnts could spare had been given to deck her 
out ppon her bridal day. She was as fair a young creature as 
ever you beheld, not unlike our own sweet lady of the castle 
and as he spoke Caillet fixed his eyes keenly upon the coun- 
tenaiic'e of his companion, repeating, not unlike, 1 say, the 
Lady Adela. Her bridegroom walked beside her, and ever 
and anon he turned to gaze upon her, thinking that she was 
his own, and never to be parted from him again. But at that 
moi^^ent came by a gay troop, with glittering garments, and 
gold, aifd furs, and all the good peasants bowed them lowly 
down before the lord of the village and his guests. So the 
noble, stopped to speak, and to gaze upon the pes^ant’s daugh- 
ter in her bridal finery ; and he said a world of gallant things 
to her, and told her she was as fair as any lady in the land ; 
and then she blushed to hear such praises, and fdoked lovelier 
than before. At length he went away ; but ere he had been gone ' 
hatf-au-hour, his peopl>6 came down to summon the young 
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bride up to the castle, without father, or brother ,#<fr motlfc, 
or husband ; and when she trembled and would not go, fiiey 
took her by force ; and when the bridegtoom strove to rescue ^ 
her, they struck him with a partisan upon the neac^ and left 
him as one dead upon the ground/’ ’ ^ ^ 

“ And was fie dead?” exclaimed Albert with his^yes flash- * 
ing fire ; “and was he really dead?” 

“I know not,” answered thepther coldly, but in his heaft^ 
well pleased to see the eagerness which he had raised^ hii:>^ 
companion; “I Rnownat. It was no business of mine, you* 
know, Albert; they were but peasants — villeins — serfs. ‘How 
now, Jacques Bonhomme?’ cried the lord’s bailiff, as he struck 
the bridegroom on the head with lus partisan. ‘ Dare you 
resist my lord's will?’ and I heard the iron strike against the 
bone of his skull.” * ^ 

“ But was he dead? ^What became of the bride?” demanded 
Albert eagerly. “ You did not leave them so, Caillet? , AV as « 
he dead, I say?” ^ »• 

, “better for him if he had been,” replied Caillet, iiTa^olemn 
tone : “ he lived, but how long I know not. His bride dtd not 
return ^ir ^several days, and she w^as dead ere 1 passed by 
again.” • 

Albert Denj^ pressed his hands upon hi^eyes, and remained 
for several minutes in deep thought. Caillet took care not to 
disturb his reverie, adding not another word to those which 
had produced tlm effect he wanted. _ At length Albert raised 
his head suddenly, and started up from the spot where they 
were sitting, exclaiming, “It is time that I should go, Caillet; 
it is time that I should go.” ^ • • 

“Nay, nay,” replied the other; “ycu have half-an-hour 
yet, and I have much to say ; but X know whither you would 
go, and I. cannot blame you. Though I grieve for you, 
Albert, I cannot blame you, for she is well worthy of love.” 

“ Who? What do you mean?” exclaimed Albert Denyn. 

“ I know not what you would say, Caillet.” 

“You know right well, Albert Denyn,” replied Caillet; 
“but do»’t let me pry into your secrets. Once we 'were 
* •friends, but now you give me nof your confidence ; and yet I 
wish you well and would fain sec you^happy. You might be 
BO, •too, were^ou other than you are; but they have tekcii 
care^o to' enthral you with p];eji*dices, that I fear you will 
not dafe^o ^rive for the prize, were you even certain of 
winning it.” 

Albert gazed at him for a moment^ and then resuming Jiis 
, eaty once more covered his eyes with his hands, and seemed. 
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/all inOp deep thought. Caillct also hept his look upon the * 
grotind in a musing mood ; but he turned his gaze ‘from time 
to time for a single n^oment upon his jmiing companion, cal- 
culaVing all *ihat was passing within, till at length, judging 
that wli;u he had said I'tad worked in his mind sufficiently, he 
once inore^r^meweC the subject. 

“ I cannot blame you, Albert,” he said, “ and you might he 
^ happy if you would ; but with your feelings and your thoughts 
in reg^ird to our tyrant masters, what yoii dream of is mad- 
/nesc:?- and every thought that you give to bej is but adding to 
• your own misery.” 

“And it is madness in yon to speak thus, Caillet,” replied 
Albert, suddenly rising again ; “ utter madness! You know 
not wbat yon speak of. You do not know my feelings nor my 
tboiights. You fancy tint I imagine things impossible, v^icn 
no such ideas ever eiUer into my mind. It is frenzy, WTHiam 
Caillet: I tell you it is sheer frenzy iii you to talk thus, and 
would be worse in me to listen to you.” 

“ Stay, Albert; stay yet a moment,” veplied Caillet, laying 
his Ijafid upon his ami. “ You must listen to a few words 
more, as you have heard so much already. You weed not go 
to the castle j^'et: the captal is with the Lady Adela^f and if I 
judged his looks Iq^t night aright, he will not thank the, plan 
who interrupts him. You may yrell spare meua few minutes 
more ; and ere you again say that I know not the feelings of 
your heart, be a little more sure that the assertion is true.** 

“You do not know, you cannot know,” wins wered Albert 
vehemently, but still with a sudden degree of hesitation and 
sinking of his voice, which showed the keen eye of his com- 
panion that fie was afraid the inmost thoughts of his bosom 
were really discovOjtd. Gently drawing him by the arm, 
Caillet made him once more sit down by him, saying, “Albert 
Denjvi, it is a friend who speaks to you. Listen, and I will 
show you what I know, or, if you lite the term better, what 
I fancy.” 

“ You are wrong — ^you are wrong,” replied Albert as be sat 
down: “but speak on if you will — ^it matters not: I am not 
the madman that thinkv” And while his comjfanion pro- 
ceeded, he gazed forward upon vacancy with ah abstracted 
air, as if he would fain have persuaded himself and CaiUet 
that he was utterly indifferent to the subject* of’t^discoiirse.*' 

His keen companion was not to be deceived, hbwevjer*; and 
he went on, saying, “Po j’^ou think, Albert, that I’^have gone 
on in the same dwelling with, yo^b except during the time that 
jm have been away at the abbey, for nearly ten years, with* 
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ont knowing Boipetking of your mind and cliar^cfei;? BoyfCi 
tldiik that 1 have lived with you bo intimately tne last^mr 
yearj<, Matching you every dxy, marking your every act-ion ^ 
and hearing your every word, withbut knowinft the passion 
tliat has oeen growing up in your hoafrt^ — witliout siting that 
in some sort it is returned?” ^ ^ , 

“ Hush ! hush, Caillet !” replied his companion. * Returned ! 
what mean you by returned? Rut I must not pretend to 
understand you. Yet you are’mistaken ; in all this are * 

njistaken. Passion ! It cannot be passion that I feel ; too^ 

humble, too lowly, too topeless. Oh, no, Caillet, Uo! call it 
by some other name — deep, deep devotion, if you will — re- 
spect, admiration, love: yes, love; love such as the most 
hiinible may feel for the highest, but love without even a 
flwim of hope, without an expectation, without one presump- 
tuous thought. *Oh, no, CaiUet, nol cfll it not passion — that 
is not the name.” • 

lie spoke with great agitation apd eagerness, and when he 
ha(>done, pressed hisPhand upon liis brqw and bent^down his 
head upon his knee. 

“Call i# w'hat name thou wilt, my good Albert,” replied 
raillet,'^ith a slight sneer : “thou art far more learned than 
I am, though the chaplain vowed! was a good schblar too. 
Hut 1 say, calf it what thoiwvilt. So that my meaning is clear, 
it is all the same to me.” 

“Returned!” continued Albert Denyn, again raising his 
head, and heedftg not the words of his companion, but going 
on in the train of his own thoughts; “returned ! Vain, vain 
imagination! Surely, Caillet, Satjui must have put such a 
vision in your mind to tempt^and grieve me. Oh, no I ^ we 
have spoken thus far, I must splak farther. I believe you 
love me, Caillet: I am sure, at least, you would not injure 
me ; and T will not deny that to me there seems about that 
sweet lady's looks, and words, and movements, some spirit 
almost (hvine, which hallows the very ground on which she 
sets her foot. How often have I stood and watched for the 
hour o^^er coming forth, as weary travellers look, foi^ the 
. rising of the sun I How often have I stood when I could not, 
or dared not, join thef gay cavalcadc«to gaze upon her from 
some distant^ tower, as she followed her father while he flew 
his hawks^^er the plains round about I How often have I • 
contentedr myself, since I have* lately been at the ahbev, by 
standing in jmn meadow opposite, and watching the ligfit in 
her chamber window, and. thinking that she sat there at her 
orisons, while I, too, prayed heaven no pour its blessingiwn 
herl” • 
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And she not marked that service, that devotion?” said 
CailVt, more in the tone of an assertion than a question. “ lias 
she F.ot marked it. aiid rewarded it with smiles such as she 
bestows on none of aJi the household but yourself?” 

“Smiles !”,rcpliod Albert*, “oh, yea; she smiles kindly anij 
sweetly, because she sees that I would fain please and serve 
her ; but they are cold, cold smiles, Caillet — cold to what I 
" Tdel. It is but the approbation that she gives to the devoted 
serv^T't of her house ; a passing casual glance, with one kindly 
look upon him who the moment after is altogether forgotten, 
but who never forgets her — ^no, not for one moment through- 
out the livelong da3\ Yes, Caillet, you have seen her smile 
upon me gently and placidly, but as the moon shines on the 
water — bright sweetness^^ without warmth. Oh, no, Cai/jiet, 
no! that is no .return, for sensations such as mine.” 

Caillet laughed, and answered, And yet you disclaim all 
passiqn, Albert! You own, however, that she smiles upon 
you, and all who see her .know it. Ypu acknowledge, too, 
that 3^u iove her, and none who have eyes and see you neaf 
her ciin doubt it. Nor do 1 deny that she is worthy of all de- 
votion, though she deals proudly with me, as you well know. 
Though, when she passes by me, her head is carried more 
haughtily, her eye" assumes a deeper fire — thtyigh to me" she 
takes all the air of one of the prdud tyrants of the land — yet 
I deny it not — nay* I willingly allows — that her beauty is 
worth the attachment of any one, whether ri^h or poor, noble 
or serf.” 

“ Oh ! more than her beauty,” exclaimed Albert ; “ her 
gentleness, her kindness, her tnie nobility of nature — these 
are worth love indeed.. Were she not beautiful, I could love 
her fully as well.” 

Cailjet smiled again. “ Had she not been beautiful,” he 
said, “would you have ever felt so, Albert?” 

“ Oh, yes I” replied the other, “ beyond a doubt. How 
many things would have made me love her ! how many acts 
of kindness h^ she shown me ! how much goodness &at I 
have ndt deseWed! Thanks be to God that I have neither 
known sickness nor much care in life;. but when her fa^er^s 
horse struck me on the shoulder and cast me down upon the 
grbuad, what a cry she gave, and sprang forwt^d to see h I 
were hurt I When have I asked for any favour as thf hands 
either of our noble lord or the good prior without her second- 
ing my prayer and ensuring its success ?” / 

^ And yet,” said Cailllet, “ you would have me think that 
ehe does not letiim your. affection?” 

, say figaui/it is hut simple loudness that she feels,” re** 
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plied Albert; when I tell these things I speak seMhly. 
there not a thousand other motives for loving her bearoes 
these ? I will ask you, Caillet, you ydhrself, ^ho judge so ' 
harshly — I will ask you, I say, whetl^r there was fver any 
one so tender, so%gentle, so beneficent' to ewery tne who ap- 
proaches her ? Have we not all seen her tend updn the sidk 
bed of a poor peasant with as much care as if that peasant had 
been a prince? Do you not reniernber, when the poor girl * 
Marritonne died, how night after night she sat by her bcii^^de, 
watching her pale«face a^ giving her the cool dnnk to quench T 
the terrible thirst that she endured ?” 

know nothing of it,^* replied Caillet, somewhat impa- 
tiently; visited not the girl's sick chamber; and you, good 
An)CTt, can but know this tale from the report of some of the 
Bcrvikg-womcn.” * g, ‘ , 

“Nay, nay,” replied Albert, “not from their report, but 
from my own eyesight,* Caillet; for I was sent many a time 
by iiiy good lord to call the lady frqm a task which he feared 
niigh# injure her hcalfli. Twice, too, I i;^ent with lfini,my- , 
seW‘; so that I speak from my own Imowledge, Caillet, \nd 
not from th^ tales of any one, however true those tales might 
be. But why should I pause upon oi^e instance? Do not you 
as weU as 1 know a thousand such acts ? Tou do not doubt 
them any more than I do, CaKlet. You but afiect to do so.” 

“ Nay,” answered Caillet, “I neither doubt nor affect a 
loubt. Have I not already said that I hold her to be worthy 
Df the love of any t)ne, and only grieve, good Albert, that you 
are mad enough to love her,pr foolish enough not to take the 
way of winning her?” . • 

“ Winning her !” exclaimed \he othei; with an indignant 
•«coif ; “you are indeed mad now, Caillet, to talk of such a 
thing. We have heard, it is true, of rich peasants marrying 
the daughter's of poor lords; pnd the fabliau \>f the Villein and 
the Lady shows us how tlie daughter of a noble can shrink 
from such a union. But for a poor peasant like me, depend- 
ng solely upon his lord's bounty, without even a title to claim 
:hat, as I wqg not born on this good lord's lands — ^for one whbm 
be. first^eceiyed and protected froha charity, whom he has 
educated from kindness, *and who is whelly indebted to him 
Tor hii daily bre^d — ^for such a one; I say, to dream of winnkg 
^ne whom the^bn^hole country is ready to seek — ^for whom 
knights, aSid^oblcs, and the princes of the land might well 
lay lance in rest<^were somewhat worse than madness, Cail- 
^ct. Try not to put such visions ifito mv mind. You know^ 
ikS well as 1 that such things are quite infpossible.” 
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^ knoW^ the contrary,” replied Caillct in a calm, deter- , 
minM tone. “I knop^ that they are possible — quite possible; 
but I will admit that they are impossible to you, for you will 
not takc^tthe means to bring that luize within your reach 
*«?hich is hut'll sho^t distance from your grasp . I see that it 
is BO ; and though I do not regret that 1 have spoken to you 
.thus, yet I fear, Albert, I fear for your own happiness that it 
will 1^ in vain. Come, let us go back,” 

, TKe companions then walked slowly towards the castle, 
‘both musing and silent for some u-uy; though Caillet, not- ' 
withstanding the air of indifference which he assumed, watched 
the countenance of Albert eagerly though stealthily, and tried 
to read thereon each passing emotion which tlie dangerous 
words he had uttered cabled up in his young comrade’s lyart. 
lie spoke not*, howel'er, thinking that he had said cnougn for 
tlie day, and that at some after period he might return to the 
same theme. 

But Albert himself tvas*top much nud^vcd by all that he had 
heard^o let the subject drop there; and ere they had rcachpd 
the foot of the slope, he said, “Would to heaven,i,Caillet, that 
YOU had not spoken to me all you have this day, oikriiat you 
nad said more!” ^ • 

“I will add more if you desire it,” replied his companion. 

“ I know that with you I am safe in uttering all 4hat I think ; 
but as to your wishing that I had not spoken at all, that is a 
weak wish, good Albert. Why should y 014 entertain it? Is 
it because I nave made you look into your own heart, and see 
things in it^ that you never beheld before V Is it because I 
have made you look around aj your situation, and sliowm you 
that you are placed within reach of honour and happiness, 
where great glory and joy and a bright name are to be gained, 
if you will but seek them, althougb there be difficulties and 
dangers in the way, strong resolutions to be taken, and great 
exertions to be made?” 

“ I fear no difficulties, I fear no great exertions,” exclaimed 
Adberii fsigcrly; “ but you hare not shown me this ” 

"Caillet went on, howew, without heeding^ his fine coun- 
tenance assuming an expression even more stern than that 
which it usually bore. “ Or is it because I have placed beforc- 
ydur eyes that which every Frenchman shou^ know, What- 
ever bo his rank, whateteri,be his class ; name! r/tl^ dreadful 
state to which the land has been r«>duced by thb baseness of 
the class that call themselves noble ; because I have sliown . 

how siiamefqlly ibey abuse the power that they shame - 
iially possess — hqw the poor neasant groans througlioul; 
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land — and how dark a debt of crime and sorrow il daily a|Mu- 
mulating against the rich, the powerful^ and llie great, Avhich 
must one day be paid, and that ere miinv years pastV” 
Albert heard the latter part of CaiileVs speech iff silence; 
but in the *end 0 «plicd, after musing a. mSmcii^ cp* two o^aft 
what had been said, “ Oaillct, I do not understand you clearly; 
but it is none of all these things that 1 wish 1 had never 
heard. The 'words you have spoken this day have kmdled 
thoughts in my jnind which but for you could never nave« 
been there. You are ri^t well aware that Hope on«e roused 
can sleep no more, and that whatever she has seized remains 
in her grasp for ever. Why or wherefore you know best; 
but 1 see, Caillet, I see clearly that you have carefully tried 
to rgise hopes in my bosom which sl^uld never be there, and 
which it must now be the stu(ly of my Iffe to f(frget. Would 
to heaven you had ne'ier done this! Hut as you have, you 
must tell me why it has been done^ why you should sefek to 
encoprage feelings ihal you know Can btft make me ipiserable 
“rthoughts that are worse than idle vanity — that are ^ked, 
presumptucyis, evil.” 

Caillei gazed upon him for a moment in silence ere he re- 
plie(^ with a look that had sometlfing contemptuous in it. 
The expression ol’ scorn, indeed, was so constantly upon his 
countenance, that it was dimcult to tell whether the curl ol 
his lip proceeded from some secret emotion of the mind or 
merely from anaaccidental movement of the features; hut 
Albert, who knew him well, saw that look, and was not 
pleased with it; and although it passed away in j moment, he 
remembered it when it was gone, aiid recalled it afterwa]|;ds, 
when many circumstances had changed their relative position 
to each other. • ^ ^ 

My answer to your question,” said Caillet at length, ” is 
very simple. I have done all this that you say, in the hope 
of promoting your happiness. I have done it because tho 
feelings that you speak of need not necessarily produce evil, 
or sorrow, or disappointment; because, if you would yield to 
reason, giw! your own mind sway,|ind exert those talents lhat 
* God bus bestowed upon you, the very wishes and the hopes 
that you entertain might lead to the gfeatest results, and be 
berftlicial^olh to yourself and to your country.” • 

“ Stftl, replied Albert, “I know not what youxnean. 
1 must hoOT more, Caillet : I must hear all.” 

“ You shall, ^ answered Caillet^ “ you shall hear all, Albert, 
and I would fain tell you all now ; bi^jb, lo ! there cotues tb^ 
train of tho good prior over the hill, and we must b"*^b return 
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to chateLu. One word, then, for all, before we go. The 
ft state 'of misery in which France exists cannot endure much 
longer; the l^ondage in which we, the peasantry of France, 
arc kept viust soon conxj to an end. Ere long the rights now 
••aF^jhheld wjir be stkigglcd for and regained ;'>'ueu. will recover 
the privileges of men, and will cast from them the yoke of 
|akOthers not more worthy than themselves. We are on the 
eve 0 ^ great events ; and when they come to pass, if you but 
achoooe the side of honour and freedom, you will win your own 
happiness, as well as give happiness to thousands. 1 ask you 
to take no active part,'* he continued, seeing a cloud come 
over his companion’s brow at the vague hints Avhich he gave 
— “ I ask you to take no active part as yet^ but merely to watch 
events as they arise, to jpdge sanely and act nobly.” 

As soon as lie had^uttcred thege words, Caillet, fearfuHhat 
anything more might startle and alf^jrm his companion, left 
what* he had said to work out its edect, and to familiarise the 
mind of^, Albert Dcnyn With thought^^of change and strife, 
withiWhich ideas he had, as we have seen, contrived to nnnglc 
hopes and expectations the most likely to have effect npon'a 
young and inexperienced mind. Without pausihgj^ then, to 
permit any further questions to be addressed to him at the 
time, he hurried his pace back towards the esf tie, which they 
reached not long before tlic arrival of the tram of horsemen 
whom they had seen coming oyer the hill. 
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CHAPTER V. 


• 

The sweet hours of the morning! There is nothing earth 
like the sweet hours of the morning! It is the youth of the 
cla 5 ^ a nd the childhooil of all ia The fresh-!; 

iiess,^ the unpolluted freshness of infancy hangs about the 
earl^moments of the dawn ; the air sSen^ to breathe of inno- 
cence and truth; the very liglit is instinct with youth and 
speaks of hopes. Wliols there that loves beauty and bright- 
ness, and does not enjo^ the early Jiour^ of the morning r 
Such, at least, was nc)t the case with the Captal chi .Queh. 
Of all the heroic followers of that heroic prince whose dBeds 
occupy so gfeat a space in the annals of British glory, one of 
the most lecling, one of the most imaginative, one of the most 
chivalrous, in the best and highest sense of the word, was that 
famous leader, ^ho led the tmall body of horse which by a 
sudden and unexpected charge contributed so much to win 
the battle of Poictiers. His whole life proved it, and his death 
. not less so. • 

Although I know not that he has left anything like verse 
behind, ^^et it is evident that his heart overflowed with the 
true spirit of poetry ; and ofteh in the camp or the fortress, 
when he had spent a great part of the night in w^atching, he 
would rise betimes like any common soldier in the armv, to 
mark the bright dawning of the day and enjoy all the fresh 
beauties of the early morning. It was so even now in the 
Castle of Mauvinct; and with the first stirrers in the place 
lie was on foot, and gazing forth from the window of his 
chamber clear grey coming of the autumnal da^. 

* 4i^ach ojjject that his eye rested on* suggested some new train 
of thought, excited soirfe fresh current of feelings; and he 
stoo(^for more than an hour, sometimes turning bis eyes ugon 
the soldier^belaw as they wrestled ay d pitched the bar, some- 
times gazfng^up towards the hills, and marking the gleams 
and shadows which the floating clouds cast upon the meadows 
and the woods. • 

In his ianciful mood he compared tho^ meadows and wodd^ 
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to^an art^l^his ever- changing fsite and fortunes, now looking 
brijjit jiml smiling, now plunged into gloom and obscurity, 
and till by <^)jecta \Wiich are but vapour, blown hither and 
thitlier ^ 13 ' tile breath of accident. For the autumn colours 
of liie wood^^, too,, he Would have a likenes^; and he thought 
that »ricli brown was like the hue of luatare life, when 
the vigorous fruits of judgment and experience are succeeding 
fo the green leaves and fresh flowers of youth. All things, 
in sifeort, excited his iniaginaiion at that moment, even more 
'.than was usually the case; for the ^fair being with whom he 
had paliscd a few short hours on the preceding night had 
awakened sensations which always more or less rouse Fancy 
from her slumbers, even in the most dull and uiiideal breast. 

As he thus stood and gazed, he marked the youth who had 
conducted hii/i hithc^orf the preceding night walking forvrard, 
as wc have shown, with his cooipanion towards the hill; and 
when once liis eye lighted on him, hi continued to look after 
him, not exactly watching his movements, but with a certain 
feeling 'of interest for which it was difncult to account. .. 

It is strange,” he said to himself, after a time — “ it. is 
strange how \ve sometimes feel towards persons, the first time 
wc behold them, p-insations totally different from thfvise wdiicli 
we ever experience towards others — affection, dislike,, confi- 
dence, esteem. I remember oni.c being told by an old priest, 
who thought much of such things, that when we find such aii 
interest suddenly arise in our hearts, without being able to 
discover any real cause cither reasonable (A unreasonable, we 
may be sure that our fate is sQme w^ay connected with that of 
the person .who has excited it; and that sooner or later, per- 
hups man}' years after, our weal or woe will be affected by 
OTur acquaintance with him. 1 must hear more of that youth, 
for it is strange why 1 should experience sensations towards 
him different from those called forth hy any other peasant 
that one meets with every day. Who is that with him, I 
wonder? — a tall, powerful fellow, who would make a good 
billman in case of need.” 

' Tlie captal continued to gaze for some time, till at length a 
sew^ with one of his own attendants summoned liim to breaks 
fasir and descending he found the \.*hole of the parfy of the 
^■^tie assembled in the hall, except the .Lady Adela,. w'ho 
sent him kindlv greeting; but did not appear, her elf.. 

An old kniglit, whose years and station placed iflln highest 
in the household of the Seneschal of Touraii e, led the captal 
by the hand to the scat of honour, and then sat down beside 
"" mm. But al it is nujt the object of this book to describe the 
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r •' 

partkiilar ciistoms of tlie day, and rather its to jbeal 

with the men than the mannerh ol' the times, I slmll pas^ver 
all the cereiuonies of the breakfast, thc^ugh those werc^ays ■ 
ill which ceremonies were not few, and proceed 4t once to the 
moment when, the captal having finished hjjS meal arm washed 
his haTtds*fTlfMiiil knight wc have mentioned ifivjjted 
hia lady’s name to visit her in her own apartment. 

The captal followed willingly enough; and when he 
Adela de Mauvinet by the inortiing light, he thought still 
more beautiful than on the preceding night, liei/^'oung# 
brother was with her ; and again and again 3iey botMianked 
him, not only for the good tidings that he had brought, but 
for the kindness which had prompted him to bring them that 
intelligence himself. The captal, according to the custom of 
tlieiday, denied all merit, but yet w^s not sorry to hear such 
words from such lips; and us^thc boy \f!is verj^ike his sister, 
he bestowed on him tl^e caresses that he could not oiler to her. 
A short lime thus passed joyfully^;, hut the interview wSts not 
destined to be long uninterrupted* for st few minutea^after the 
door opened, and Albert l)enyn appeared, with a familiarity 
that somcwdiat surprised the captal. 

J le \^ds received by the lady with a smile, which for an in- 
stai^t made a strange feeling of displeasure pass through the 
warrior's licarf, though he ^ould have laughed if anjr one had 
told him he w^'ls in love with the lady, or jealous of the pea- 
sant page. The demeanour of the youth himself was all re- 
spect and rcvcfeiicc ; his countenance was grave, and even 
melancholy, and all his tones were sad. 

come, lady,'’ he said, as soon as he entered, to tell 
you that my lord the prior *must he even now at the g^tes. 
1 siiw him riding over the hill with a large train, and hastened 
to inform you, as 1 thought you might wish to meet him on 
the steps.” 

“Oil! yes, yes!” cried' tlie Lady Adela joyfully; “let us 
go, let us go! You know my dear uncle already, my lord 
captal,” she continued, “and can well judge what joy his pre- 
sence gives me whenever he can come hither.” . 

seen him but once, sweet lady,” replied the captal; 
“bur ifter that once Liiced no assur^pce that his disposition 
is one to win love as well as respect Irom all who know him 

“ l<jru do him but justice,” rtphed the lady, suffering him 
to take her h».id to lead her down; “you do him but justice, 
as yon will each day feel moro' and more, when longer ac^ 
quaintanoe shows you his heart more'fuUy.” 
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ti^iL of the prior had not yet passed the causeway 
whl^ the j'ddy Adcla, the captal, and the lady’s brother, fol- 
lowed by Albert Dcriyn, reached the steps which led from the 
great gajies aown to th^ open space between it and the barbi- 
can. A nui^jiber thC retainers of the c^sUe ^ere already 
*S^gregated there to receive the brother of their lord ; but 
with confusion somewhat unusual they were gathered into 
separate groups, speaking low together, and hieing their eyes 
withr-a degree of anxiety upon the troop that approached, 
.which 's^as certainly larger than the train with which the good 
prior generally travelled. All made way, however, for the 
lady and her company, and she paused upon the steps while 
the new-comers advanced across the causeway, three abreast, 
and then passed the barbican. 

As they cai^e' neai;gr, however, the eye of the captal lighted 
up with a look of eagerness. Thw young Lord of Mauvinet laid 
his hand suddenly upon his sister’s arm, and the next instant 
AdeTa herself, with a cry«^f joy, darted down the steps like 
lightqjipg, and in a moment 'was clasped in the arms of a imble- 
lool^ng man, who followed close upon the right of the priot*. 
Her little brother sprang after her as fast as his loung limbs 
would carry him, ard he also, with tears of pleasure, was 
pressed to his fatlier’s heart, while the acclamations ot the 
retainers round about rent thec^air; and the^’gl ad faces that 
everywhere presented themselves told how truly loved a 
feudal lord might make himself, if he chose to exercise the 
great power that he possessed with benevolcfice aiid humanity. 

As soon as he had received the welcome of his children, the 
Lord of Mauyinet turned to the Captal de Bucb and greeted 
him as a well-loved, friend; bUt his next salutation, to the 


surprise of that nobleman, was given to the youth Albert 
Hcnyn. To him the count extended his hand; and though 
the youth bent down to kiss it respectfully, the seneschal 
pressed his with fatherly kindness, saying, “ I have heard, 
Albert, of all that you did to discover me, or at least to find my 
bones, at the peril of your own life and liberty. I knew, my 
buy,*’ thkt your love would not fail me, and I thank you much.” 

The young man heard him in silence, without , ventpring a * 
word in reply ; but tec.rs rose in his eyes, while his look'spoke 
how happy his lord’s commeindation made him ; and boe'ing 
low, he retired speedily amongst the throng, withXjp^erence 
to the prior as he passed, dnd one brief glance towards the 
eaptel and the Lady Adela. ^ ‘ y 

From feelings that he could not explain, the captal watched 
ilie youth with*perh&pa more attention than he had ever 
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Defore beRtowed on any person of the same rank bnt,|fust 
' and generous under all circumstances, he admittOT to hij^wn 
heart that the young man’s demeanohr fully |justifiea that 
afFcction and esteem which the wholc/amily of his Jbrd dis- 
j»layed towards him. ‘ ^ 

As ma/'w^ Kb supposed, after his long absence and sup*-"^ 
posed death, there was many a one to claim the Lord qt 
Mauvinet’s attention, and to congratulate him upon his re- ' 
turn; and for all he had some kindly word, which senUhem 
. away content wi4h the .courtesy which they had ^ceived..^ 
Amongst the rest the baron remarked Caillet, spoke^ to him 
kmdly and familiarly, but not in the same terms of confidence 
ar J regard which he had used towards Albert Denyn. His 
notice, however, called the attention of the captal to the 
striling person of the young peasant ; apd h'e^azed at him 
for some time, examiniTm with? keen and experienced eyes a 
countenance which migm well atford matter of curious .spe- 
culation. •• » 

It appeared that the^*esult was not satisfactory to tlv*,cap- 
tal, for his brow became slightly contracted; and walking 
beside the pinor’s mule, he asked him, “Who is that strong, 
good-looting youth, my lord prior, y^ith whom your brother 
IS noy speaking?” • 

“His name i? Caillet,” redded the prior: “ he is a young 
man ot great talent, born on my brother’s estates in Beau- 
voisis. The good chaplain tried to make a priest of him, but 
failed — not for waiJit of quickness on the part of his scholar, 
but from somew^hat too great quickness and a strength of de- 
termination not easily mastered. What he thought fit to study 
he acquired with surprising ea^e, and much he learned thut 
good Father llobert would fain have prevented; but what he 
did not choose to apply to, nothing on earth would make, him 
look at.” 

“I should judge so,” replied the captal, “from his face : a 
sturdy and determined spirit is written in every line, and no 
slight opinion of himself.” 

“He is ngj humble,” replied the prior, but made no 'other 
^ Eomme^. ^ • 

When they had passed on into the chilteau, one of the first 
tasks^f its lord was to beseech th’e Captal de Buch to spend 
some short jjme. as a guest in the Cpstle of Mauvinet; and, 
to say the truth, the captal had fio strong inclination to re- 
fuse; for bright* eyes were there which had about them a 
‘ strange fascination, that the heart*of the gallant knight was^ 
not well calculated to resist. He agreSd willingly, then, to 
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Allied mih his noble priKoner in the forest sports of ' 

tho|p timeS; and the Lord of Mauvinet sincerely rejoiced to - 
secure the society otf one whom he had learned to love and 
to rcspiK^t during the tedious liours of his captivity in Eng- 
land. ^ I, *' 

1 t't us leave the count for a time, howevdt, klltrid embraces 
of liis children and the first deliglits of his return, and turn to 
5thcra with whom we shall have nmre to do than even with 
thaLpobleniau himself The captal, on his part, knew that 
there^nre moments when the society of any one, • however . 
friendly^, may be a restraint upon feelings which require full 
indulgence ; and not long after they had entered the castle lie 
drew the Prior of Montvoye aside, saying, “You have ridden 
far this morning, my good lord prior, otherwise 1 would claim 
your company for ^w^k iii the sunshine yonder und(* the 
castle wall ; but if you will he ‘ a guest of my chamber for 
half-an-hour, I would fain ask you d question or two about 
my 3 'oiing guide of last Hi^ht, and make a projtosal about 
him^yvhicli may perhaps' meet your •views and his, parliaps 
jioU? but which you shall decide when you have heard it fully.” 

“ I am no way fatigued, my good lord,” j e)>lh'd tlje jirior, 
** and will willingly be the comrade of your walk. • Albert is 
as good a you tin as ove'r lived, and right gladly sliall J hear 
anything for bis advantage.” ♦ 

Lea\ing the count and his children, then, alone, the prior 
and the captal issued forth, and took their way through the 
many square courts of the castle, into Ike depth of which, 
enclosed as they were by tall buildings, the sunshine rarely 
found its way, except at noon, till they issued forth by one of 
the posterns upon the meadovr under the walls, which wc have 
already more than once mentioned. They there again paused 
to gaze at the scene around, both enjoying greaUy the pic- 
turesque beauties of the landscape. 

It would be an egregious mistake to suppose that in that 
age, however rude and barbarous in some respects, there did 
not exist a love for, and fine appreciation of, wl that is beau- 
iii'uPin this world in which our lot is cast. The very archi- 
tecture of the time showa that such a feeling of ino graceful 
and the sublime exk)tcd: tlie fifteenth century followed soon 
af^er, with all its miracles of art ; and even at the time of 
which I spealc, there was many a person . living w^? had in 
his own bosom as much of the spirit of the pietuttsque as a 
Prout or a Turner, though he had not a > nowledge ol* how 
10 represent for others that which he felt so keenly. 

' After hayil^ then, for some moments over the fair 
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prospect wluch was to be seen from the meaclo4,* the 
turned to the prior to resume the subject of thlir disyusc, 
first commentini; for a moment, as wa8*natiiral,|on that^hich 
had just occupied his attention. “This is as sweet fi^pot, iny 
lord priorv” he said, “as over I bcteld-i^calm, bright, and 

beautkr.’* ' ■ . ^ 


“Heaven keep it peaceful, too!” replied the prior. “We 
have as yet luckily escaped here many of the horrors of war,' 
and 1 trust it may be long ere we know anything of th^t de- 
solating power. • But ^vu, of course, noble captal,’’jBe con.- 
tinued, “ cannot look upon the sad pursuits of strifenvith the 
same horror that I do.” 


“I suppose not, good father,” replied the captal: “each 
man has in this world his vocation : and I cannot but think 
thjft war, when honourably waged justly, undertaken, is 

the most noble calling^that nfan can have. So it would seem, 
too, thinks the youth of whom we were speaking. Frbm^what 
you said, I took an mterest in l|ina,^d 1 asked him*8ome 
questions on the roaci last night. His answers pl^^l^d me 
Well : he seems frank and true. But I have lived long eifbugh 
in the wortd, good prior, to know that frankness is sometimes 
assumea as one of the cimningcst qjioaks for cunning; and 1 
wouid fain know from you what is this >Uuth*s real disposi- 
tion.” ^ • 


“ He is truth and honour itself, my lord,” replied the prior. 
“ In no rank have I ever found so much sincerity, so much 
unvarying uprightness of heart, so scrupulous a regard for 
plighted faith, so knightly a scorn of falsehood.” 

“The character you give him is high indeedf?’ replied the 
ca]ttal; “doubtless, too, he brave: at least hehasthe«ir, 
the eye, of a brave man.” 

“ Ay, and tlie heart,” answered the prior. “After that sad 
field of Poictiers, when terror and consternation spread over 
the whole kingdom, and every day brought past tliis place 
parties of fugitives, each full of wild tales of English bands 
pursuing, ravaging the country round, and slaving all they 
met witQfswhen the dauphin himself scarcely dared to pause 
for hpi^f-an 7 hour to take some li^ht refreshment here, and 
when his own attendants told the sam9 tale of the whole land 
beijig covered by your troops — that lad, when no other v^uld 
go, want boldly to the very field of*Poictiers itself to seek his 
lord, and at no persuasion would take the cognisance of the 
house of Mau'^net from his bonnet.” 

“ lie was quite safe,” said the taptal; “we warred not with 
peasants.” * 
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^nie, Wy lord; true, my lord,” replied the prior; “but 
thaA^ad disease, terror, has its delirium, like all other fevers ; 
and ou^^pcas^ntry Heel as fast as many of their lords, or oven 
faster, was vain to pr^fue, it was vain to reason with them. 
J>ay after day brought new rlimours, each injure ^wild and 
^o'olish thahi the former. No man consulted his understand- 
ing; no man believed aught but the last tale of terror which 
the day brought forth ; and in some parts of the country the 
fields-md villages were quite deserted. Why, the very ferries 
over th^' river were in many places left without boats or boat- 
men. But in the midst of all this Albert pursued his wa 3 % 
and searched for his lord far and near for several wTcks.” 

“He is such as I thought him,” replied the captal; “and 
what I was going to propose as a favour to him, 1 shall now 
ask, my good lord, a- a favour to mj^self. His taste it seems 
is ibr arms. In France he can hever hope to rise higher than 
a mere common soldier of some commune, or at best the con- 
stable of a band of burgtf^jes. Jn Envjland such distinctions 
are r^oi Vo he found. The noble, it is true, are still nobl(/, but 
we have no such things as villeins; they have been long doiic 
away in that land, though at one time the custoin did exist 
there as well as in Frapce. Witli us in Gascony tnerc are 
villeins enough; ’'but if you will give the youth to me, he 
shall serve in my hand till I can get him l)ettcr service in 
England. And as I must pass my leisure time whilst this 
truce exists in seeking some feats of arms (dsewhere, doubt- 
less he may gain some renowm, which will obtain for him 
consideration in a country where great deeds arc always 
honoured, the doer of them be whom he may. This is 
the proposal that I have to make, my lord prior, in regard to 
your young client. I thought of offering it last night when 
you epoke about his wdsh for arms, but I judged it better to 
wait till 1 had seen farther. What say you? shall it be so?” 

Somewhat to the surprise of the Captal de Buch, tlie prior 
hesitated ere he replied, and then answered, “I must consult 
my brother first, my good lord. It is he who brought up the 
yoiithj'not I: he has only been resident’ with since the 
battle, when I thought it best that he should be at the ^bbey.” 

“May I inquire, g<Vod father,” demanded the captal, “was 
there anything in his conduct to show that he could net be 
trusted e*xce]>t under yoiir eye?” 

“No, no,” answered the prior, eagerly; “nothing of the 
kind, my good lord. But my brother, who had his own'views 
him, being supposed dead, I saw no fate before him hut 
the cloister er the prfest's oifice, and it was with the object of 
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providing for him thus tliat I took him. Now, h^ever, jMiat 
the count has returned iu pafet3% he of course miret act y be- 
fore ; and 1 must either refer you to him, or conl^ilt witu him 
upon the subject myself, before 1 give^,you a reply.” * 

“ Consylt with him by all means,” ant^veretJ the captal. ^ 
‘‘If you think wl^it I have proposed advantageous for tKe 
youth, well. I am ready to do my best for him. If not, it ifi 
well also: only I do beseech you, niy good lord prior, do not * 
make him a priest against his Avill ; lor if you do, th«om- ^ 
mmiity will sulfef fully »s much as himself.” / 

“ Far be it from me,” replied the prior, smiling, “and I feel 
, very sure that I might at once accept j^oiir offer; for I know 
that my brother seeks nothing but Albert’s good, and your 
proj)psal is most generous and kind. Nevertheless, there are 
fiom? things to l)e considered, of whicli !Uwill speak with 
more hereafter; hut in^he mifan time I thank you gratefully 
on Albert's ])art lor the bounty that 3'ou show him.” , 

'fhe ca})tiil bowed so^iewhat stiliiy ; for from what the prior 
had Said the day before, he had not doubted that h^rauld 
eagerly avail himself of any means to promote the young 
])easant'i^wfshcs for a military life; and it must be remem- 
bered that the olfer of the knight one that might well be 
reccifcd with j^adiicss, even by a youth ot*the very highest 
lank. llciiown in arms was then the first claim to reverence 
from all classes; and the fame of the captal as a commander 
was scarcely second to that of any one in the days wherein he 
lived. In that famous order of chivalry wliich, both from its 
priority in point of time and the renown of those who have 
I)ornc it, leaves cver3^ other but a mere shadow-*! mean the 
Order of the Garter — his name* stands fifth amongst the fouh- 
ders, and w'ith only one subject between him and princes of 
the royal blood; and in those times that distinction was Jield 
far higher than even now. .Well might thS captal think that 
the oiie^ he made in favour of a mere French peasant was one 
of no slight kindness ; and well might he feel somewhat sur- 
prised that the prior should receive it with any hesitation, 
however ^jght. He pressed the matter no farther, thien,^at 
•the tiiiijr, but after speaking gravlly with his companion on 
other subjects, he returned with him t(f the hall, jested for a 
few minutes with some of the hVehch gentlemen present, Ats- 
playeddiis great muscular powers and skill in one or two feats 
of strength, and then retiring to Ins chamber, was heard sing- 
ing to an instruftient of music, which was always borne with 
him by one of his train. At dinher, too, he was somewhat ^ 
grave; but afterwards, as the shades of evening were begin- 

• m 
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lunV to fall* lie was seen walking with the prior and the Count 
of £iauvinet« and bearing a lighter countenance, while all 
three i^i>oke'«m somewhat low tones together, and the atten- 
dants kept far behind.'* They were at this time beyond the 
u.ST’eat mo%t Lnd lindcr a small hanging wood. As ^ey pro- 
ceeded, something was heard to rustle amongst the brown 
. leaves within ear-shot of the pages. “ Ihere is a wolf!” cried 
one of the boys, throwing a 'Stone into the covert; but the 
La toun^dustantly ceased, and they passed on. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Nearly a fortnight, passed over in the Chflteau of Mauvinct 
without any one incident worthy of remark, and yet there is 
much to tell. Tlie small things of life arc oltcn more iinpor- 
tantgthan the great, the slow than th^ quick, the still than tl'.e 
noisy. The castle, and the miace, aiidrthe chnrch stand for 
years the raging of the^wind, the beating of the rain, the red 
bolt of the lightning, yet crumble down beneath the quiet 
touch of Time, without any one sSeing where and vjicn the 
fell destroyer is at work. There may well be no greiW.'Spci- 
dent, and yjt a change the most happy or the most disastrous 
may ha^ taken place in the space of a few short days. 

There was then, as we have said, much though there 

was tio marked*event upon 'j'hich the pen of the narrator can 
dwell. There had been forest sports, the hunting of the boar 
and the wolf; there had been the flight of the falcon over the 
valleys and the plains around; there had been gay autumnal 
evenings within the castle walls, with the blazing fire, and the 
cheerful tale, and the song of chivalry and love, and the sharp 
sirveiitc, and sometimes the inerry dance. In iSct, the tipie 
had passed so gaily that one might almost have forgotten the 
terrible state of the country around, had it not been that from 
time to time a report reached the castle of outrages committed 
by this and that band of marauders ; and once rumour brought 
tne adventurers so near that the Lord of Mauvinet and the 
Captal de Buch both rode out armed to give them the en- ; 
conntci and drive them forth from Touraine. The report 
proved however, and was ip fact merely one of those 
* tales o™rror which circulated from mojith to mouth through- 
out tne land. 

OTi all these things it is unnecessary to dwell longcP, as 
they a^ord no matter of interest bht for those who may be 
inclined to stu^y deeply the manners of the times; but day 
by day, and hour by hour, and xpoment by moment, feelings 
were coming into the bosom of the Captal de Buch, such as h?# 
Jiad never before experienced. Ere a week was over, he had 
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fullTjdeterfmncd to demand the hand of Adela de Mauvinet, 
and \he rest of the fortnight he employed in eagerly seeking 
her regard, 

Love’^tn a young and timid man may often, from its very 
newness and mtentity, baffle its own endeavours ; it may ob- 
'^hre high' talents and bright qualities, an^ weigh dowri^ the 
eager and the ardent spirit, and even the active and powerful 
mind, so that the lover may appear in the very worst light to 
the p.'^’son he most wishes to please; but with knowledge 
and cy{cricnce of the world, and that confidence in one’s 
own powers, that just appreciation of ourselves, which nothing 
but such knowledge of the world can give, love produces none 
of those results, but on the contrary stimulates every nerve 
to exertion, acuminates every faculty of the mind and the 
body, and teaphes u? to display to the very best advantage 
every grace or perfection that c may happen to possess. 

Such, then, was the case with the Captal de Buch. He 
certainly loved deeply and well; he felt for Adela what he 
had never felt for any one else ; and his whole mind was bent 
upon obtaining her regard. But those very sensations only 
induced him to put forth his great power of pleasing, called 
into activity the vigour pf his mind, and taught him to use 
all those means which, he knew right well, are the most suc- 
cessful with the female heart, lie was constantly by her 
side when the opportunity presented itself. The tone of his 
conversation was that which seemed best to accord with the 

g eneral character of her own mind; and yec the brilliancy of 
is thoughts, the richness of idea which had been acquired 
by seeing many scenes, mingling with many events, and fre- 
quenting many courts, gave a sort of sparkling effect to his 
conversation, even when, as 1 have said, it took its general 
hue from the character of her with whom he spoke. It was 
as if his mind was a magic mirror which reflected hers, but 
gave additional brightness to all the images it received. 

And yet — for generally in this world there is some fatal 
abiltement to the pleasure of the day — there was something 
in bhe manner of Adela that surprised, disappfunted, and 
grieved the captal. That she did not dislike his soci'^ty was 
evident; that his wo.ds, his manneis, and his 'accomplish- 
merts were Justly appreciated by her, was also clear;, but 
still there was an indescribable something in her manner 
which sliowcd him that he did not make that progress in her 
heart which he so ardently desired. ' 

Omaliuott all subjects she spoke with him willingly, cheer- 
but- there was one on which she spoke not at all. 
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When he talked of love she was silent — love, I nt^an, in|the 
abstract, or with reference to others ; for his own live toj^cls 
her he had never yet ventured to telf. The Fnome^ the 
subject was mentioned, Adela rcplie^l noy unless ime was 
Ibrced to do so, and when such was the onsc ^iswcred but 
vaguely, and geneijplly fell into a fit of musing, fA)m which’ 
the captal found it difficult to rouse her. He loiew not hbw 
to account for such conduct; it appeared to him strange, 
and certainly alarmed him; but still he was sufficiepi<fy in 
love to listen eagerly to anything that Hope whisperer . He • 
thought to himself, “She is so young, she knows hot yet 
what love is and still he went on in the same course, with 
little fear of ultimate success. 

To those who knew her well, however, a change might 
havcA)ecn seen in Adela herself. She Jiad become graver, 
more thoughtful; at tin^s, eveffi somewhat sad. She showed 
no distaste to the society of the captal : how could she to that 
of a man who had save^ her fathe»^ life, who had been his 
friend in adversity, and who had cheered for him the hdjirs 
of captivity and sorrow? But still there was not that alacrity 
in going l^rth with him which might have been expected from 
her character in times of old. The bounding joy with which 
at onft time she would have sprung to meet me deliverer of 
her parent was 5o longer seetf. 

The count himself remarked that it was so, and he too 
tlioiight it strange, although be doubted not, and could not 
doubt, the aftectioA of his child. Still it struck him as extra- 
ordinary — the more so, indeed, from all he knew of Adela^s 
character. There were others who • marked the? difference 
likewise, and on whom it made the same impression. To 
Adela no one said anything, however; and she remained not 
only unconscious that the coldness in her demeanour towards 
the captal had been perceived) but in truth’ unconscious that 
there wa:: a coldness. Had she known it, she would certainly 
have been greatly grieved; but whether she would have 
changed or not, who can say? 

Thus the time with her. With her father if miy 

' have bceii^omewhat different. It Seldom happens, I believe, 
that parents, even the mdkt anxious and dhreful, become aware 
of thft attachments which their children inspire, or of Hie 
affections which they feel, till the time to prevent the danger 
is over. Loving Adela as he did, Aie count naturally thought 
that she was w Arthy of all admiration ; and in the captm’s 
attention towards her he saw nothfng bpt what might natu- 
rally be expected from so gallant a knight towards so fair a 
•D 
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ladv. In^tae end, indeed, he thought that th^re was sQme- 
tinifc a sparkling brightness in his guest’s eyes, Avhich be- 
tray^tfyi greater ^leg^ee of waniith than the mere courtesy of 
the (Uiy' required; bii,t he marked it little, though others 
miirlu-d it n^uch,\rKl be gave no thought to the question, 
‘whether ?t. would him Avell to see {ns daughter united 

to the great English leader. 

Tliero was another in regajd to whom we must also trace 
the jrkjssing of the time, although he may seem a very insig- 
.nifican(( personage amongst those ©f wh(An we have been 
lately speaking. Tliat personage was Albert Denyn, and he 
had also undergone a change. He, too, had become sad, and 
thoughtful, and gloomy. Smiles had nearly forsaken his 
coinitonance since the captal entered the Castle of Maiiviuet; 
and he was seen, dr,v by day, wandering through the \lroods 
and over the hills around, with his qyes tixcd upon the dull 
groviJtl, as it‘(juestioning his mother earth of his hard destiny, 
and finding no reply; (ft sitting gating on the hilt of the 
sword, which he, avS well as Caillet, and several other 
vourite attendants of the Lord of Maiivinet, were permitted 
to wear — as if demanding why the hand which cdul^l use it as 
bravely as any lord in tbc land should not be held as noble as 
that of others lefs worthy. « 

lie seemed to avoid tlie socidiy of all. The tilt-yard and 
the meadow where tlie soldiery used to practise, and where 
he lumself had a sort of prescriptive right to mingle with 
others of nobler birth, now beheld him no more; and even 
Caillet, who, though he in general sought conversation with 
few in the trastle, now Icsoked for every opportunity of speak- 
iifg wdth him, found none without great difficulty, and even 
when he did obtain a moment, met wth interruption almost 
as soon as their conference began. 

The captal, from motives secret even to hims>3lf, watched 
the young peasant, T^henever he happened to he in the same 
chamber with him, and more especially when Adela was 
there j but he saw nothing but what the youth’s station in 
tlfti household of the lady’s father warranted. were 

deep res])cct and reverence, zeal and affection, in his\Tianncr; 
but he was humble ifod calm withal,* without presumption in 
loik or word. 

The captal took it for‘gr 5 inted in the end that the ‘youth’s 
melancholy was habitual, but others knew better; and more 
than one of those wlio had been accustomed to see him' the 
^ gayest of a tliQiisand^ gay hearts now questioned him regard- 
; iiig his sudden.gloom. -Amongst the rest was the prior; but 
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the fvood father, forced to reside at the abbey, and payio^but 
sliort visits to his brother’s castle, saw not m|py o^&ose 
blighter traits which inij^ht perhaps have greeted bw judg- 
ment aright, could he have M’atched thc/i; and thus he 
attributed Albert’s sadness to motives very larffrojn the real 
ones. • 

‘‘JMy dear son,” he said, one day, when he was riding 
over to the castle, and found the youth upon the hills hw the 
way, “I have remarked with grief the gloom that/liaugs 
upon you; for I cannot but ascribe it in some degree to what 
ni}' Ijrother and myself have yielded to, out of kindness for 
yon, witliout dreaming that it could produce pain and sorrow 
insteatl." 

'J’he youth started and turned red, but instantly became 
pale* demanding, “ \Vhat meq|i, you, father? I know not to 
what you can allude.” • 

“Nay, my son,” answered the P^ior, “I saw this sadness 
fcjl iipotv yovi the moiwnt we memioncd what we considered 
the splendid cdlor made in your favour by the noble C^tal 
do Ihjcli; a^id 1 have marked the gloom coming deeper and 
dcepc'r e«cry day sijice, so that 1 cannot he mistaken.” 

Albert i)anbed a moment, but his lieart mis too pure and 
too tfuc to sidiV him to takg advantage of the good prior’s 
riiistako, even to hide the many feelings within his bosom 
that he dared not to avow; and in this, as in all things, he 
h[){'ke the plain truth. “Indeed, dear and noble sir,” he 
paid, “ you are mistaken. When you told me of the gene- 
rous ofler of the captal, I became grave, perhaps because my 
heart was lilled wdth two strong emo’tions — ;joy to see what I 
liaci scarcely deemed possitde fulfilled, and yet sox row to part 
w iih many dear and true friends such as 1 shall never find 
again. Oh, .my lord! can you suppose tjiat, after all the 
kindness yon have shown me, I can think of the hour that 
must se}<arate-nie from your paternal care, j)erhaps for ever, 
without a ])ainful feeling of apprehension and regret? Can L 
either think oi leaving my noble lord your brother, or cflir 
sweet I^tyfAdela, without deep grief? Oh, no, my lord! 
rritis, T ensure you, wa^ all that callcij a shadow over my 
face when first you told me of the captal’s offer ; and sij^ce 
thcn,*pfcrliaf'P other things — ^fancies, w'ayw'ard fancies — ap- 
proheiisions of never seeing those 1 love again, or seeing 
them changed tgwards me — or — or — a thousand idle dreams, 
have made me sad; but this will. all pass away when 1 an* 
gone.” • 

, “Fear not, Albert,” replied the prior, gazing on him. with 
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ft l»k of i^ptobation and regard. “ Feat not. We sball 
meef^^^ain^nd perhaps in happier circumstances than the 
times iBinit of at present. Fear not that you will find us 
changed. We ndt of a race that change -Only act 
■ honourably 'Wherever you may be, and you will learu that 
wc are still the same under all circumstan'oes.” 

“I trust I ever shall act honourably, my lord,” replied 
AlbQ^. “I have but one apprehension, and that is, that I 
may aLsome time be compelled to lay dowi^ those arms which 
I am Juvr about to bear, by being c^led to use them against 
France ; and should that be ’* 

“No fear I no fear!” exclaimed the prior: “thecaptal has 
plighted his word that such an act shall never be required of 
you, my son. If that idea has disturbed you, let it do ^o no 
more; for you kno^ that his vord is •never broken.” 

The youth kissed the good monk'^s hand in sign of grati- 
tude; but, notwithstanding such assurance, Albert was not 
gayer than before. For the day, indeed, he made an effort, 
bifo ere night fell be had sunk back into deeper gloom than 
•ever. Even in the hall, after supper, a dark f\t of tliouglit 
came upon him, aad he stood silent and sad, witlr his gaze 
tixed upon the pavement, while all were laughing and jesting 
around, till, suddenly raising Iv^ head, he fbund the eyes of 
the Lady Adda resting upon him with a look little less sor- 
rowful than his own. lie started and turned away, and strove 
for the rest of the evening to assume a more cheerful air when 
be passed the spot where she sat; but the sight of the Captal 
de Buoh pjaced beside her, and striving by every means to 
win her attention and regard, was not calculated to cheer the 
heart of Albert Denyn, 

On the morning foltowing, however, from one of the win- 
dows at wliich he. had watched the sun rise with eyes that had 
not been closed all night, he beheld the captal and the Lord 
of Mauvinet walk forth together unattended*, and knowing 
that^at that hour the great hall of the castle was likely to he 
YAcant, he proceeded thither to indulge his thoughts more at 
case than m the narrow^ space of the small r6DC.L which he 
tenanted in one of^the turrets. Intense thought may. take 
in narrow chambers: the mathematician may pursue 
Ills calculations, the philosopher .his reasonings, the politician 
his schemes, within the straitest confines ; but where strong 
emotions of the heart mingle with the deep workings pf the 
brain, the spirit within u*i ;^eems to pant for space, and the* 
movemd'it o,i the mind requires room for the movements also 
>of the corporeal Irame. Albert Penyn felt relieyed in the 
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hall, itcre he could now he quite solitary seetted 
as if the busy thoughts within his bosom found|freer jlay. 
There he w^alked to and fro for some minutes al(]pe, stm^ing 
Irom time to time to gaze out of the window, till at lingth, 
seeing the captal and the count on theif wayAack towards the 
chateau, be paused for a moment to consider whethcr»he would 
await their coming ^here he was or retire again to his own 
chamber, lie felt, however, that his thoughts at that moment 
were too paiiiliil to endure the presence of others, and tugiing 
away, he passed ^ong the corridor which led from ro^m to 
"a-oom by the principal ap*artmcnts of the castle, intending to ' 
mount to the turret in which he slept by a small staircase at 
the end. 

l>e he reached the farther extremity of the gallery, how- 
’ evcr,J[ie beheld the Lady Adcla coming towards him, and for 
an instant be hesitated what tc^do; but ffe soon* saw that she 
had remarked his prcscrite, and he advanced, making a lowly 
bow as he approached her. . ^ 

Adcla, however, paused when he* came near, cast a hurried 
glance around the corridor to assure herself that they*were 
alone, and t\jcn said, “Albert, what is it that makes you so 
sadV Why are you so changed, so gloomy? lias anything 
gone wrong with you?’* * • 

“Nothing, laiy; nothing Jndeed,” replied Albert: “far 
from it— all has gone well — ^wcU in a way that I could not 
have hoped.” 

“llien what is* the cause of your gloom, Albert?” she 
asked; “what is the occasion of the melancholy that hangs 
upon youV" ^ 

Albert Denyn was shaken vrkh agitation, so that his ver^ 
limbs trembled; his coimtenance was as pale as death, and 
his breath seemed to come hard. Adela marked all those 
signs of strong emotion, and as he did not answer, she added 
in a gentle tone, “Nay, nay, Albert, yo« must spcalc: we have 
been brought up together ahnost all our lives, and you will 
not surely refuse to tell me — me, Albert — ^me you will not 
refuse to tell.” , , 

Albert/JUlll bear no more. “Ijiou! you!” he exclaimed. 

“ Oh, lady! you are the last that I oiigh^to tdl!'' 

The^ words had scarcely passed his lips when the Captal 
Buch ei^tered the gallery alone, and thoughtful, with his eyes 
bent upon the ground. The moiwenl he came in, however, 
he raised his head, and saw Albert Denyn advancing towards 
* him, while the Lady Adela turned away with a glowing cheek 
. and agitated air. But Albert had at onoc regained his calm« 
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neslt afl soon as he became aware of the presesK^^ a third 
pers^; for ^ere was a depth in his sorrow wliich gave vigour 
to efFoVt of his thind ; and he came slowly but firmly on 
towardf^the aaptiP, reaching the spot where the knight stood 
at the very moment tHat Adela quitted the corridor by an- 
other doon " 

In those days there was a sort of parental power in great 
military leaders over the young men who attached themselves 
to tha,m, which gave a right fo question and to govern them, 
in a that mig;ht not otherwise h^ve been submitted to by 
hot ana'fiery spirits in the heyday of youth. It was in this 
tone, rather than in that of a master, that the Captal de Buch 
now addressed Albert Denyn, saying, “What has agitated 
the lady, my young friend?” 

The captal himsel/* wgftj not free from emotion as he sp^ke; 
but Albert replied calmly, “ A^:^hy she is agitated, my lord, I 
• cannot pretend to inform you. All that passed was, that she 
was kind enough to ask whjit had made me so sad, and whether 
anything had gone wrong with me. 1 assured her that such 
was not the case ; but she would not believe my assurance, 
though, as you know, my lord, from your own ncble oiler, all 
has gone better with me than 1 ever could have' dared to 
hope.” • 

’ The captal bit his lip, and tken, fixing liisl eyes upon the 
ground, remained in thought for a moment or two. He had 
thus continued till Albert doubted whether he ought to re tiro 
or wait his further commands, when, rais-’ing his eyes proudly, 
the knight added, “ If you are still inclined to accept my offer, 
young man,' it would be as well for you to know that I shall 
n{>t remain here many days longer ; perhaps even to-morrow 
may be fixed for iny departure. Are you still desirous of 
f^jcompanying me or nof V” 

Albert gaxed m the captaPs face with evident surprise. 
“Most gratefully! mdSt thankfully, noble sir!” he said: “I 
should ill deserve your favour did I even hesitate.” 

“ You are the best judge,” replied the captal in a sharp 
tone, and passed on tow^ards his own apartmenti^ ^ 

Albert remained a montent or two where the captd^. had lef» 
himy ftud theUt retirbg to his own chamber^ spent an hour in 
thought. 

Ere we turn to new events, however, and* more active scenes 
than those in which we haVe lately engaged, we must pause 
, to relate the conversation which had taken place between the 
Captal de Bftch and the Count de Mauvinet. during their 
^ihorolng walk — a cdhyeisation which, as we have seen, had 
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were very Idhd to him, and Albert is not one to foi^et kipd- 
tiess from any one.” ' | • 

The captal fixed hia eyes upon Ad^la,*and thel fell i^o a 
fit of musing, but made no reply to the worA of the liord of 
Mauvinet. He taxed his own heart, 'fiowever, with w^ant of 
courtesy and l)cnc\^olence, in feeling pain at heafin^the com- 
mendation of any good man. 

“ 'J'liis is nqt right,” he said to himself ; “ this is not right. 
If the ycmth deserves praise, praise let him have — ay, anji kt 
.him win honour and renown too, if God so wills it.” / 

• Ijet us not pause in tliis place upon the expedition which 
was now undertaken hy the party from the chateau. The 
circumstances under which they went were distressing to all 
the principal personages concerned. The feelings of the count 
aiidnbc captal may be easily concei^ed^ and qould anyone 
have seen into the bosojn of the fair girl who rode between 
them, her state of mind would have appeared even more 
painful ; for, from various minute f%ets wjiich had come to'her 
knowledge in tlie course of the preceding day, Adela Bad^dis- 
corvered that the deliverer of her father entertained towafda 


her a pa^icfi whtch she could not return. His conduct had 
lately alarmed her ; and though for 80.me time she had striven 
to slwat the facts from her own eyes, yet theltruth had forced 
itself upon her* at last, and fihe had become convinced, not 
only that the captal loved her, but that he would demand her 
hand. What might be the decision of her parent she knew 
not; but she felt but too well that she could never entertain 
for the captal that aflection which a wife should feel towards 
a husband. When she discovered such sensations^in her own 


bosom, her first question to hcfself was why her heart was fto 
cold and indifferent to one w'ell calculated to please and to 
win. He had all that could attract: beauty of person, grace, 
and courtesy of manner; high qualities of mind; dignity and 
command in his wdiole air; he was renowned in arms, kind, 
generous, gay, wise, faithful, just, and true of heart : and Adela 
again and again asked herself why it was she could not love 
him. It lyai early on that morning that these things* were 
•passing 4i!() her mind; and, busy wifli such ideas, she had lin- 
gered beyond the houf at which sh^ usually visited her 
father's chamber, to wish him hcaltli and happiness tbroEgh 
the day. When she went, she found that he was already 
gone forth with the Captal de T^uch; and a cold sensation 
came over her Ifeart when she thought of what might be the 
subject of their conversation. A^she was returning she met 
Albert Denyn, as we have shown, and the brief conversation' 
which we have related tooh place between them. After it 
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waspyer, Akela.no more asked herself why she could not love 
the taptal, l»it sat down in her chamber and wept. 

Sbl^'had fepfficient •command over herself to prevent the 
feelingtf^of her heart from affecting her demeanour in any 
great degree ; bui^dt mSy be well believed that her sensations 
were not » little sad; and the day, which had been intended to 
be a day of pleasure, proved in most resjfects one of pain to 
almost all the parties concerned. 

. Wten they had visited the’ chapel, paid their devotions at 
.the snrpe, and again taken leave o( the piaor, the Count dc 
Maiivinet somewhat hurried his pace ; for several delays had ' 
occurred during the morning, and the sun was beginning to 
decline. Those were times, too, in which, as we have before 
shown, it was neither safe nor agreeable to travel late at 
night, although the proiPimity of the Castle of Mauvinet^and 
the general tranquillity of that^art of the country, seemed to 
promise the party of the count full security on the way. He 
had 'with him, too, a stout band of attendants; and the very 
prea^^ce of the Captal de Buch was id itself a host. 

G?he sun had just touched the edge of the sky when they 
again came within a mile of the castle ; bub here they were 
detained for some time by an incident of deep inter^t to the 
Count dc Mauvii^et himself, and little less so in the eyps of 
the captal. They found the load at the lop of the hill 
crowded with peasantry of the richer class, w^ealthy farmers, 
and landholders on the estates of Mauviuet, all dressed in 
their holiday costume, and bearing a certain expression of 
pleasure and satisfaction in their laces that seemed to speak 
of some occasion of much joy. Two or three of the principal 
persons were collected in front of the rest; and as the count’s 
party approached, one of them advanced a little before the 
others, and respectfully stopped their lord as he was coming 
forward. • • 

“ What would you, good Larchenay?’* said the count, bend- 
ing his hesd a little, and addressing him with a well-pleased 
air. “Is there anything in which I can serve you, my friend ?” 

.“Yes, my lord, mu A,” replied the farmer; “ and indeed 
we have all met here to make you an humble reqffSi|{', which « 
we tnist you will notwleny us.” • * * 

^^1 am not accustomed, my good Larchenay, to refuse you 
any^^g in reason,” replied the Lord of Mauvinet; “.and so 
I to f nd myself amt>upt you all once more, that 1 
likely to bg hard-hearted now.” t 

“Thanks, then, my noble lord,” replied the peasant: “our 
" request, 1 see, is half* granted already. We hate heard that 
to-morrow you propose to pay«your ransom to the noble 
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Oaptal de Baeh, yet your faithful peasantry have not j)een 
called upon to bear a share therein. It,, was nev<Jt yet Imowij, 
my lord, chat the poor tenants of so noble; a geiitlevnan as 
yourself were refused the right of oontrii/uting to redeem 
their good lord ; and we have collected together: an|:l brought 
hither our little tribute of gratitude and attachment to one 
who has ever been a kind master to all — who has aided us in 
sickness, has spared us in adversity, and protected us in dan- 
ger. We know not, my lord, the exact sum at which your 
ransom has been* fixed but we have gathered amongst us 
^here some ten thousand crowns, which wc come to offer with 
a very willing heart.’* 

The affection of his peasantry brought tears into the eyes 
of thp Lord of INTauvinet, and he thanl^ed them in words which 
were? evidently not words of course, altifough he would fain 
have declined the aid tendered to him. “The peasantry of 
France,” he said, “ have suffered too inych already, my good 
friends, for me to pre®^ upon thehi more, whatever; others 
may do. This was the reason why I asked no assistancef from 
my people : not that I doubted in the least their love for their 
lord, or willingness to help him in a time of need. My 
ransom is provided, my friends; half is ready l^ere, and half 
must4)e prepare^ by this time in Beauvoisis ; and as 1 fixed it 
myself, when my noble friend ‘liere, the Captal de Buch, would 
scarcely accept of any, so would I also fain pay it myself, 
although you offer me such aid.” The farmer whom he had 
called Larclienay he^d him in respectful silence, and drew a 
Step back with a disappointed air; but an older and somewhat 
ruder-looking man stepped forw^ard, and said in a bolder ton^, 
“My lord the count, you have never taken from us more than 
was your due, very often much less. It is seldom that we have 
an opportunity of showing our thanks. It has pleased God 
that you should be taken prisoner while you were gallantly 
defending your country, and when others had basely fled and 
abandoned her cause. Depend upon it, my lord, one reason 
why you have thus been s.iffered to fall into the hands 9 f the 
enemy w^tbat your faithful peasantry might have an oppor- 
tunity o^mying that the poor people o^France can be grate- 
ful to those who love ani protect them. 1 beseech you, ^ 
lord, do not refuse our request, but let ns pay our inastm. 
ransonr,* right glad as we are to ge; him back/* 

“Oh, my father 1’* said Adela, seeing that the eouirlf^SBB 
^ hesitated, pfay^accept it; 1 am ^ure there is not a peasant 
on the land who will not feel happy and proud to have contri- 
buted to your deliverance.” 
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*•' WeH‘ be tfc so, my good friends,” said the count, with a , 
voiC£ tremining emotion; “be it so. It seems as if 1 bad 
gain^^iny liberty twice, when it is my people that give it me. 
Come *then, coiJ^e to J^he chateau, and we will spenk more of 
all this. I .>voufd fain thank you, my friends, better than I 
can now, wlieri words fail me and my herrt is full. Jjarche- 
nay, come hither, and as wc go assure me, that in these times 
of diiHculty and distress this gift does not press upon you too 
hardly.” 

“ Oh, nol” replied the good man; “on ‘h\y life it does not.,' 
Thanks to your kindly care and that of your good brother,, 
there are no peasants in Trance who have suffered so Little as 
we have done. The enen^ has never visited our fields ; fa- 
mine has never been fi^lt amongst us: if W'e ever have wanted 
anything, it has be€’> supplied to us, my lord, by j^our bcSinty ; 
so that we are wealthy as well*' as coi* tented, and wc know that 
we. owe that wealth to you.” 

Thus conversing, the^Lord of Manvinet and his peasantry, 
wjfh the rest of the party which had accompanied him during 
the day, proceeded slowly hack towards the ebatean, while *thc 
sun set, but left the sky glowing with the glory of iis depart- 
ing light. Th|y reached the foot of the slope, and were be- 
ginning to cross the meadows, which extended from tile hills 
to the moat of the castle, wnin suddenly a quarrel froni a 
crossbow struck the horse of the Captal de Buch, and the 
noble animal, with the blood flowing in profusion from a 
wound in his side, reared, and then staggered under his gal 
iant rider. - 

The caf{)tal, however, thoiigli taken by surprise, sprang to 
Ihe ground before the charger fell, exclaiming, “My Lord of 
Manvinet, that was meant for you. Draw round your lord!” 

Even while he was speaking, more serious cause of alarm 
appeared; for from the hanging wood which we have already 
mentioned rode forth at full speed a large body of mcn-at- 
arma, bearing down with levelled lances upon the little party . 
which was crossing the meadow. The peasaentry were defence- 
less,' and one of the first thoughts of the Lord of Manvinet was 
for them. He himself and all his armed attendants, as w^l 
a.s the Captal de Such and his followers,' hastened to cast. 

4 ^mselves into the front and meet the shock of the enemy’s 
large. But the number of the assailants was far sdperior to 
own; and U was very evident from the Order in Which 
^ey came oi>that they were all experienced men- at ■‘arms, i 
“ Your* horse 1 ygur horse!” cried the captal to one of his 
^en: ^^give me a spear, St. John. Keep w Um there, my 
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men! keep tlie linel My Lord of Mauvinet, iFyod like gjoiind 
a little to the right, our flank will be p^dtected Vy tho^ trees. 
Stand firm, stand firm! St. Gkjorge for meiry Engl^j^fil” 
Almost as Jie spoke, and while he was/yet mounting the 
horse which had been brought up for him, the Jbo^ of adyen « 
turers — ^for such evidently were the assailants — came up at 
lull speed, expecting imdoubtedly to find all giye way b^bre ^ 
tliem. In tins, however, they were greatly ihistaken. The * 
veteran attendants of the captal and the Count de Malhvinet 
presented a firnf and unwavering face to the enemy, and the 
captal himself, causing his horse to passage by a hard stroke 
of the spur, at the very moment wheii one of the heavy-armed 
leaders of the enemy's troop came impetuously upon him, 
sufiered the man to dash between ^him and one of his re- 
tailfers; but at the same time, with hm shortened lance he 
struck him fiercely in the throat, and hurled him bleeding to 
the ground. • 

A good stroke!” jie cried, a^ gaily as if the djingerous 
strife were but a May-day pastime. **A good stroke f* St. 
George for merry England 1” 

2^ot\4thStanding the skill of the captal and the Count of 
Mauvinet, and the bravery and deterrainalion of their own 
per^fbnal follo^rs, the advantage was still on the side of the 
adversary, who, besides numbers, had the hill in his favour; 
and although where the two leaders were the line was kept 
firm and no ground lost, yet Oven the centre of their short 
phalanx was beginning to waver and dve wav, when some 
cried aloud, “They are coming from Uie castlej They are 
coming from the castle!” . , 

The captal, while he struck down one of the adventurers 
with his heavy sword, turned his eyes towards the Chateau of 
Mauvinet, and saw a straggling band of ipen galloping over 
the causeway at full speedy but far before them 'rtras a horse- 
man who seemed every moment to gain ground upon those 
who followed, and the captal thought he recognised, though 
the light was now becoming feint, the form of Albert Penyn. 
“ Cowagff! courkge, my men!” gied the great leader. “Aid; 
• is at hafid I .Hold firm ^fiere in the cet^re 1 By heaven, they 
nve breakiiifpn! Down with that green plume! Strike Jhim, 
on the head, Martin! Down with him! down with himi It 
is too late!” • * 

And he said truly; for, notwithstanding a vigorous effort 
made by the rnen in the centre ^o recover their position, a 
strong body of the adventurers fbreed their way through, and 
line llte ^eontpletely broken. At that moment, however, 
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the first ol’ the horsemen from the castle arrived, proving, as 
the captal h(id imagined, Albert Den^vn. His body was uiide- 
fendeV! .but his Ijead was covered with a plain steel cap, such 
as the commons visually wore in the held, and in his hand was 
a heavy battle-axd which he had caught up in Iiaste. , His eye 
ran rapidly over the conflict as he came up ; and although trie 
Lord of Mauviiiet cried, “Hither, Albert! hither!” he directed 
his course to the rear of the peasantry, forced his way through 
the midst of the frightened multitude, and cast himself be- 
tween Adcla and the man in the green plunrc, who had nearly 
reached the spot where she stood. 

“ He is right, he is right!” cried the Captal de Buch, spur- 
ring on his horse, and leading forward the soldiers who were 
near him to attack the flank of thfe enemy. 

All he could do,, however, was to break their line as they 
had broken the small band of the Qount de Mauvinet; and 
the whole became a scene of strife, confusion, and disarray, in 
which each man w^as soonXound fightipg for his own life, and 
little heeding the proceedings of his comrades. 

In the mean time the retainers of the house of Mauvin'et 
were every moment reinforced by fresh arrivals from the 
chateau; and the adventurers speedily found that the day was 
going against them — a discovery which soon led to an attempt 
to rally their forces and make- their retreat in an orderly 
manner. But the party whom they had attacked had become 
aware of their own advantage, and of course were but little 
disposed to suffer them to retire in peace. 

As they drew out and endeavoured to form, the Lord of 
Mauvinet, ’^eing many of his poor tenants either wounded or 
killed, and indignant at the very fact of an ambush being laid 
80 near his own castle, eagerly arrayed his men to pursue the 
assailants, and only paused to give one glance round, in order 
to ascertain that his daughter was in safety. 

At the moment that he thus turned to gaze, she had dis- 
moimted from her horse, and was bending in no slight terror 
by the animal’s side. The space around was hot yet absolutely 
cleared of enemies, but they were liow only seek’iig,tP retreat; 
j^nd before her stood Albert Denyii, with his foot planted opr 
.^e dead body of the man with the green plume, ^ who had led 
party of adventurers which first broke the ranks of the 
vassids of Mauvinet. The battle-axe which had slain him^ was 
bloody in the youth’s hand) and his horse’s bridle, cast over 
the othdlp arirf, seemed to show that he had sprung to the 
ground for the defenc^e ’of His young mistress. 

Feeling that Adela was now s^e, the count hesitated no 
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longer, but uniting his men with those of the taptal, he ifl'ged 
the pursuit ol the enemy fiercely, slaying roan/ and ^king 
several more, though in truth few condescjmdcd to 'isk for 
quarter. In the mean time Albert J)onyn /aused for a mo- 
ment by jthe side ot the Lady Adela, inquiring eagerjy, though - 
gently, whether shp were injured. 

“ Oh, no, no, Albert !” she replied ; “ thanks to God, I am 
not ; but, oh I help my father, Albert ! help my father ! See ! 
he is pursuing them fiercely. I fear only for him.” * 
Albert looked Amnd, saying, It is growing dark, lady ; T 
cannot leave you without protection.” 

Adela, however, again besought him more earnestly than 
before to fly to the assistance of her father ; and some of the 
peasantry around exclaimed, “We wiy guard her to the castle, 
eh! ^e will guard her ;” but Albert did f!bt feel well satisfied 
with the protection thaUthey could giv^, till William Cuillet, 
forcing hia way through the rest, approached Albert, saying, 

“ Leave her to me, Albert ; I will flefend the Lady A^ela in 
case of need : you know that I well can do so.” * *• 

‘Albert hesitated for a moment, though he knew not why ; 
but at tbit ibstant the lady repeated, “ Go, Albert I go I Sec ! 
they are surrounding my father. Go 1 Oh, go all of yon 1 I 
shall^be very safe now.” ^ 

Albert Denyn paused no Icmger, but, setting bis foot in the 
stirrup, sprang upon his horse's back, and galloped at full 
speed after the Lord of Mauvinet and his party. His aid, 
however, was scarcely required ; for the adventurers were in 
full retreat, and Adela's eyes had deceived her wh^ she ima- 
gined that her father was surrounded by any but friends. The 
uicreasing darkness, too, soon put a stop to the pursuit ; and 
the Capm de Buch, reining m his horse, said with a faint 
smile — 

“ This is but a scurvyjest, tny Lord of Mauvinet, and I fear 
your poor peasants have suffered.” 

I “ 1 fear so too,” replied the count in a sad tone, while be 
turned his horse to return to the castle. Ha, Albert 1 ^bete 
is Adela ^ why did you leave her ?”• 

V “ She would have me follow you, my Jord,” replied Albert 
Denyn; “an^Caillet, who was there, promised to guard hpr 
back.” 

“Then she is safe! then she .is 'safe !” said the count. 
Come, my good lord captal : 1 must give you some better 
< entertainment tnan this, or you wUl cml 'me churlish ;” and 
thus saying, he led the cavalcade homeward. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 


“ Youlnad better mount, ladj*, and fret back to the castle with 
all speed,” said Caillet as soon as Albert Denyn had left them 
“ Peter the liorseboy promised to bring me out a horse, but 
fear the knave has tilled me.” 

“So, no! there he stands,” cried one of the peasants whi 
heard what was said : “ there he stands, and the horse with 
him.” « ' •> < 

PT/et me help you, lady,” continued Caillet, oflTeriiig to 
assist her to her saddle, and beckoning for tjie boy to bring 
up his horse ; but Adela motioned him back, sa3dnf* “ I neoa 
no aid, William. Caillet,” and at the same time she sf^ang 
upon her wcll-tanght jennet, which remainf'd perfectly still 
till she was in the seat. “ I see not,” she continued, speakii^g 
to Caillet, “that you need a horse to accompany me to the- 
castle. You can walk at my side.” 

; “ But in case we should be Obliged to make more haste 
lady ?” replied Caillet. “ The are still scattered about, 

madam. See there ! and'thereJt** and as he spoke be too leaped - 
into the saddle. 

“ Then we will go quickly,” said Adela, shaking hei rein 
and turning her jennet’s head towards the castle. 

Caillet rode on also — not, as might have been expected from 
his station, a step behind, but close to her horse's side, and 
Adela 'only the more eagerly urged the beast forward. Just 
as they were within two hundred yards of the moat, however, 
some nve or six horaemei^ passed between them^ancUhe castle 
at full speed, and Caillet, laying his hand on Adela's bridle*'* 
rejn, exclaimed, “This way, this way, lady ^ ' ' 

As he spoke he turned her jennet’s head towards the wood* 
that skirted the hill ; add as there seemed no other way/.- of 
adding the party of adventufers, Adela, bewildered and 
ccitfnsed, Mifi^fed him Jo do" as he pleaseS, thinking that, ^ 
as the men were evidently flying, the danger would soon be 
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In the mean while the group of peasan/ry which iKwl re- 
mained on the slope of the hill contfmiecygaUier^/ogether 
on the same spot, engaged in the various ■. ad oocupa'^tions that 
such an event as that which had jupt'taken place naturally lel)^ 
for thehi to perform. There were dead amoiigSL them to be 
mourned; there V’cre wounded to he tended ; the adventurers 
had found time, even in the midst of bloodshed and confusion,*' 
to strip several of the money which they had brought for 
their lord's ransom, apd that also had to be lamented and 
commented npon. But upon the little knoll from which 
Adela and Caillet had departed for the castle, four or five men 
stood apart talking eagerly together, and not paying any at- 
- tention to matters which might well interest them as well as 
' tlstir companions. Their eyes w^re,;S>^ed upon the course 
taken by Caillet and Jhe latfy, whom they continued to trace 
by Adda’s white jennet, wlfich could* still be seen, notwith- 
standing the increasing darkness .cf the evening. 

“Yes, 3 'es,” said (me, “it is all right; see he is going 
straight to the castle.” 

“ Watch hin^* still! w'atch him still!” cried another; “Hove 
him nol at all. As the lady said, why shonjd he take a horse 
to jo hack with her a five minutes’ walk? ~See how he rides, 
close to her sitle, too, as if l?e w’ere the Captal de Buch. Some 
one has certainly betrayed ns into the hands of these compa- 
nions, otherwise they would never have come so near the 
castle, and I as well as Larchenay doubt him much. He was 
* the only one that knew of our intention of bringing the money 
here, so far as 1 know; and when I was speaking with old 
Tourmont, the warder at the castle, lUst now, he told me that 
Caillet had been absent all this day and yesterday, and he sai'd 
he wondered our lord let him go on so.” 

“So uo I,” replied an old peasant who formed one of the 
group ; “ and I am determined, for my part, to tell my lord 
the count that 1 found him persuading my second son Charles 
that I did not treat him well : he has been a mischief-maker 
in more thqji one house, and it is time that the thing shduld 
^be stopped. So I shall let my loH know the wliole without 
^-ceremony. ' J5ut look there ! look the?e, Larchenay I He is 
leading my young lady towards the wood : he is bent dpon 
some mischief, depend'iipon it.” - 

“ I will stop him 1” cried Larchenay: “if he goes up there, 
I can cut himaoff by the w^ell path. ^ Come with me, Peter 
John ; come with me ; quick, quick I ^ Santa Maria 1 there is 
a scream I” 

• Thus saying, he darted a.7ay up the side of the hill, topk a 
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road tiiroiigh tlie'wood, and ran at foil speed for some two or 
three h'^nfo’cd ya 'ds a^ong the narrow and intricate turnings 
and windings of ths forest ways. He was then pausing fur a 
moment to take breath, tihen another scream at no great dis- 
tance reached his ears, and rushing on as fast as possible, he 
suddenly came to a spot where two paths met. Along the 
one crossing that whicn he himself was pursuing was coming 
up at the moment with furious speed the very person whom 
he sought, William Caillet, leading on the jennet of Adela de 
Mauvinet. It was in vain that the poor girl attempted to pull 
in her horse ; for Caillet had contrived to grasp tne bridle in 
such a manner that she had no longer any power over the 
animal ; and he continued galloping on, without paying the 
slightest attention either lo her remonstrances or to her cries 
for help. 

The instant Larchenay beheld such ^ scene, he darted for- 
ward and attempted to ston, the horse of Caillet. Nor was he 
altogetjier unsuccessful ; for, seizing the? bridle, he checked the 
aniifial for a moment. But, without uttering a word, Caillet 
struck him a blow on the head with a heavy mace \yhich hung 
at the saddle-bow, and laid the poor man senseless on the 
ground. 

The villein then spurred on at full speed as .before, making 
no reply to the entreaties and tears ot the lady, and indeed 
not seeming to hear her, till at length, finding herself carried 
farther from assistance, Adela exclaimed — 

^^If you do not instantly stop, you will force me to spring 
from the horse.” 

Caillet merely looked Aund,^ replying, “ If you do, you will 
kill yourself, xou had better submit quietly to what cannot 
be avoided. I tell you,”’ he continued in a sharper tone, see- 
ing her resolutely disengage herself from the saddle and trap- 
pings of the horse for the purpose of casting herself off— “ I 
tell you, if you do, you will kill yourself.” 

But even while be spoke he relaxed in a degree the horses' 
speed, and Adela, seizing the opportunity, kfler hesitating in 
terror for a single instant, summoned all her'toui^age and 
sprang from her jenn^ to the ground ^ 

Stie had, when a child, been taught to practice such things 
in sport, and she had of\en done it with ease and safetv; but 
the case was very different «iiow: she was cast violently for- 
ward and fell ; nor can there be a doubt that^she would have 
sustained seveie injury had not the path been covered with 
loim forest grass. « ' 

cisillet reined up the horses, violently, and springing 
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the ground bent over her with a look off alarm anl grief. 

You have killed yourself!” he euelaimedi ^^tash pirl ! yon 
have killed yourself rather than fly with 6ne who loves you 
to madness.” 

“Leave me!*’ said Adela, “leave me ; if you are sorry fof* 
what you have •done, leave me, and provide for your own 
safety. Some one will be here soon and 1 shall have help.# 
Leave me, then; leave me,for^I am resolved to go no^rther; 
so that, if you are wise, 3 rou will now think only of yourself.” 

“No, lady, ijb!” exGlaimed the villain. “I have not done 
all this to be now disappointed. You are not so much hurt, 

1 see, and you shall go on with me if we both die before to- 
morrow.” 

‘.‘Never!” replied Adela, firml}^; “never, while I have 
poVer to resist!” Caillet answered nfftrely by a laugh, and 
raising her like a feather from the ground in his powerful 
arms, he placed her once more upc^n Jier horse, in spite of her 
screams and tears, stnapped her tTghtly to the saddles wi{h one 
of the stirrup-leathers of his own charger, and then remvunt- 
ing, proceeded at the same furious pace as before. 

Adela clasped her hands in despair. She could no longer 
hope to escape; she saw* that if she now Attempted to cast 
herself dpwn, certain deat^ would be the consequence ; for, 
dragged dong by the band which fastened her to the saddle, 
she must evidently perish in the most horrible manner. And 
yet she asked herself whetlier it would not be better so to 
perish than to remain in the power of one so hateful to her 
in every respect; one from whom she could e^yiect neither 
mercy nor consideration ; who had incurred by the very act 
he had that night committed the inevitable puuishmept ot 
death if taken, and who had consequently nothing else to tear, 
let his acts be what they would. She asked herself whether 
it world not be better to tlie at once, horrible as the mode 
might be, than to continue in his hands and at his mercy. 
She felt that it would be so, but vet her heart failed her ; 
imagination painted all she would have to suffer: the linger- 
ing agony of being dragged along upon tlie ground till life 
yvas extinguished ; the probable chancy that, maimed and in- 
jured, she might still remain in his power without absq^ute 
death bringing her relief; and at tbe same time hope, perse- 
vering* hope, yet whispered thaUsobic help might yet come ; 
that her father, or the captal, or Albert Denyn, might learn 
her fate in time to save her fropi Caillet’s hands ; and thus 
for many minutes, with agony of mind inconceivable) she 
struggled between terror and strong resolution. 
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HerlFall too h^l hurt her, though not severely: she had 
Buffcred.much ap well as apprehension during the day; 

and at iSigth, as tre last ray of tuilight went out and left lier 
in utter darkness, the ?nidst of the deep Avood and in the 
“power of a man whom she detested, strength failed as .well as 
courage; her head grew giddy, and exclaiming, “Stop, stop I 

shall faint, I shall die 1” she fell forward upon her horse's 
neck. 

‘ When Adela’s recollection returned, she found herself still 
in the wood, but seated on the ground at th^ foot of an old 
decayed beech- tree, with none but William Caillet near her. 
A large fire, however, was blazing before her; brandies of 
the trees, thickly piled up with leaves, were under her head ; 
and various minute circumstances' showed, not only that some 
care had been taken to recal her to consciousness and to pro> 
vide for her comfort, but that appareiitl / a considerable period 
of time must have elapsed since the moment at which me- 
mory and sensation had left*her. 

A^ slie opened her eyes she gazed around with fresh terror 
and dismay ; but m consolation, no hope, was afforded by any 
of the objects on which the poor girl’s glance fell. u.Caillet 
was standing befc^'e her, gazing upon her ; but the moment 
that he saw she had fully recovered from the. lit of fainting 
into which she had fallen, i: seemed as if some demon, which 
had rested for a time under the command of a better power, 
roused itself again to triumph in her misery and distress; 
and his usual sneering curl came upon his lip as be said, 
“You are i?j^ell now, lady, and no doubt you will soon get 
reconciled to your fate, though it may seem a hard one to you 
at present.” 

Adela for a moment covered her eyes witli her hards, and 
strove to recal those jiowers of thought which for sonic time 
had been utterly extinct, and were still feeble and wavering. 
“My fate I” said she wildly, and speaking more to herself than 
to him; “what fate?” 

“Tq be mine,” replied Caillet, watching every look and 
gesture of his victim. “Ay, lady, to be mine*. Ycsl” he 
continued, seeing an iijvoluUtary shudder come over her as he 
gpote ; “ yes, to be inine-^miiie, ivhom you have treated with 
contumely and contenjpt because I dared to love you and if 
not to avow, to’ let you see that love — mine,. whom you trod 
upon, at wlpnn you looked indignation and scorn, Avliile on 
the weak boy, wlio neither dared to speak nor show his love, 
ypu smiled continual! /, encouraging him in a passion which 
you would have scoli'ed at as soon as it w^as displayed. Ay^ 
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you may tremble, lady ; but I tell you ytu are mih^! No 
help can reach you here. Mine, and gn mile own terms 

He paused a moment, Razing full upon hir by the Irelight, 
as she sat with her hands covering her eyes and the tears 
streaming rai)idly down her cheeks ; but at b^nglh ho added” 
in a softer tone, “ Listen to me ! Moderate your pride ; cast 
away the evil spirit of your class ; and perhaps you may have.! 
sonic comfort.” 

“WJiat? w^hatP Oh, whatP” exclaimed Adcla, eagerly. 

“ I have no pricte ! "W^illiam Caillet, you Lave no right to say 
I have any pride.” 

“ Well, then, listen to me,” he repeated, assuming a kindly 
tone and an air of tenderness, which, to say the truth, sat not 
ill upon his flue features. “ Listen Jo me, Adda ; for between 
yof[ and me — and ere a few short mocJths be over, between 
lord and serf through«the whole land — the terms of master 
and dependant must be at an end. . Listen to me, and 1 ill 
tell you how you mayysave yours^ much pain, and, save me 
from a harsh determmation, which £ seek not to display unless 
1 am driven to it.” 

As h^s]1okc He drew nearer to her, and seated himself be- 
side her at the foot of the beech>treo ; but^pAdela started up 
with a look of horror which she could not suppress, and drew 
fai* back from him, gaziug at^im with terror and apprehension, 
such as the bird may be supposed to feel when it finds the 
^Jital eyes of the serpent fixed upon it. 

A bitter frown came upon the face of Caillet as she did so, 
and he too rose, saying, “ Am I so hateful to you, lady P Then 
I must use auotlier tone. by my side, I say ! You are 

tlic serf liere, and I uni lord. I)o not think that I have risked 
fh-ath and torture, and cast behind me every ordinary hope of 
man, lu be now mocked by a w'eak girl. Down by my side, I 
Bay ! To-morrow^ the idle rights of the altar shall unite us for 
ever ; for I wmuld fain see whether, in case of misfortune, the 
Lord of Mauvinet will slay his daughter’s husband. Ay, to- 
moiTow you shall be my wife ; but ere then you shall liumj)ly 
thank me foE granting you that name.*' 

V Adcla, while he spoke, had gazed upon him with a look of 
iioiTor and aWrehciision which she could not repress, thmigh 
she hardly undei’slood the meaning of his w ords ; but when, 
as llic Villain ended, he made a ^lofemcnt towards her as if 
to seize her by the arm, she uttered a loud scream and darted 
aw ay dowm theP forest road, the profound darkness, wliich at 
any other time might have terriued lu^r, now seeming a rc- 
^ tuge from her brut^ pursuer 
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Er^ she had ts^kcn ten steps, however, and while the light 
of the fire still .|hone, upon her path, a living being, but 
whethei man or bv<ast she did not at first clearly see, came out 
rapidly, but qiiictl}^ from amongst the frees on her left hand, 
and stood the way between her and Caillet. 

The villein for a moment recoiled, so stra’pge was the sight 
j presented to him by the red glare of the fire. At first he too 
doubted whether it was a human creature that he saw *, and 
had his been an ordinary mind, or had his education been that 
of a common peasant, he might have* supposed that some of 
the numerous evil spirits with which the fanciful superstitions 
of the times peopled the forests and the mountains now stood 
before him. He soon perceived, however, that though nearly 
covered by the long aiuj, tangled beard and the grey lucks 
which hung in wild p:;ofusion oyer the brow, it was the face 
of a man which glared fiercely upon him. The form indeed 
was scarcely human, the height not more than four feet, the 
breadth great, and the arnls exceedingly long and powerful ; 
but ♦be whole frame was contorted, and more resembling the 
knotted trunk of some old hawthorn-tree th^ the body of a 
man. He was covered, too, with un tanned goatajtins for 
clothing, which .s/lded to the wild savageness of his appear- 
ance. 

Caillet paused only sufficient time to see that it was one of 
his own species, and then sprang forward again to grasp the 
poor girl, who flsd half fainting from his pursuit ; but the 
strange being which had crossed his path stretched out its 
long arms from side to side of the road, exclaiming in a deep 
loud voice, ‘‘'‘Stop!” and as Caillet, fearful of losing the object 
for which he had played so rash and daring a game, rushed 
on, bis knees were suddenly twined round by the sinewy 
limbs of his new opponent; and feeling as if he had been 
clasped i;ight in bands of iron, he reeled and fell headlong as 
I he endeavoured to disentangle himself. 

Hife adversary relaxed his grasp as they fell together, and 
both started up at the same moment; but still the wild-look- 
ing creature which had inf^errupted Caillet in his course was 
between him and the way she had ta^en; and, blandishing a 
hu^ axe which had hung at his back, he barred the road, 
saymg, “I have let thee stay for the last hour by my fire, and 
stable thy horse under my tyees, and use my fountain of pure 
water ; and now, brute beast, not knowing that there was any 
one that watched thee but ^e high, unseen of God, thou 
~ wouldst offer violence to innocence even in ray presence. 
Get thee gone lest I slay thee! Betake thee to tby horse’s 
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back and dee, or I will dash thy brams jbut where 4hou 

Blandest.” • < 

Caillct made no reply, but taking a single step back, laid 
his hand upon the hilt of the sword which he wore, and draw- 
ing it iroin the scabbard, aimed a sudden and violent blow at 
the head of his adversary. It was instantly met by the staif 
of the axe, however, and the edge cut deep into the wood ; 
but ere it could be returned, sotinds met the ears of both the 
coxnbatauts, which for a moment suspended the enco,unter. . 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Adela 1 )e MArviNET paused not to ascertain who or what it 
was that interposctl between her and her abhorred pursuer. 
•She saw that he was dcla)’ed, and even a moment j^ained 
seemed to her a blc^ssin^ so {?reat as to give fresh strength to 
her -weak and fainting steps. <She flew on, then, down the 
road, till the darkness caused her to*stop for an instant, and 
ask herself whether she might not plunge into the thick wood 
which Stretched out on either hand, ar.d like the timid hare or 
the wild deer conceal herself amidst the underwood, till the 
return of light enabled her to find some place \>1‘ reliige or 
brought her some help. « 

.4.- she thus'^paused for a moment she heard the blast of a 
distant liorn, and her heart bea^ almost to bursting wifii re- 
newed hope. She thought at first only of rushing on, but the 
sound was far off. the person who blew the blast might take 
some other path; (kaillet was sure to overtake her ere the 
othei could come near ; and she turned hastily' towards the 
thicket, ipor another instant she lingered again, holding the 
stem v)t one of the trees for snpj)ort. The horn was not heard, 
but she caught what, seemed fierce words from the other side, 
and at all event.** it was clear that her encniy’s purs«nt was 
stopped for the nioment, 

ihe horn sounded again in a moment or two, but it was 
still very distant ; and Adela was drawing gently back from 
the road amongst the brushwood when there came a flash 
along the path, as if some one bearing a torch were approach- 
ing from the side nearest to Mauvinet. Her fhrst impulse was 
to spring forw ard ind meet it, and when she heard bors'^s’ 
f(k;t too coming rapidly, hope rose high ; but then she thought 
of the attack upon hcr^father’s baud, mid her heart fell again. 
It might he^the adventurers ; it might be some base contede- 
ratc of Gaillct; and-sbc drew farther back amongst the trees, 
but not so completely as'^ to deprive herself of a view of the 
road. * 

Eagerly did she gaze towards it for the next few minutes, 
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the light increasing quickly and the horses' fe^;t soundingiiear 
and more near. At length it came in si^ht; i^nd Adela, utter- 
ing a cry of joy, darted forward, exclaiming, “ Oh, Albert, 
Albert! you have come to save me!’' ' 

Albert .Denyn sprang to the ground and cast? Iii6* left arm 
round her, while bis right hand grasped the torch, and >vith 
eager eyes and a look mingling fierce indignation with anxiety 
and alarm, he asked hurriedly, ““ Has he injured you, dear 
lady? AVhere is he? Where is he? No hand but mine 
must punish him.^ Tell irie quickly, Lady Adela, for your 
i'ather and the captal follow fast behind, and 1 would fain be 
the first.” 

“ Oh, leave him to them, Albert!” exclaimed Adela. “He 
is strong; he is well armed; he fightb for existence. Some 
one lias stopped him, or he would have pursued me. Leave 
him, Albert; leave him, ^ at least till some others come to aid 
you.” 

“Hark!” cried the 3 ’(«ith, not heeding her entreaties i *^I 
hear voices on there before. Hear lady, you are safe! My 
lord the couijt wiU be with }'oii in a moment. Let me — let 
me, 1 beseech you, give him his due reward;” and without 
waiting to hear more, he pressed his lips re^ctfully upon 
Adela^ hand and burst awa^^ 

Darting forward like lightning, Albert soon heard the clang 
of steel and caught a glimpse of the fire from beside whicn 
Adela had fled. It shone faintly through the trees indeed, 
for the road liad taken a slight turn; but it was sufficiently 
bright to sliow him two dark Ibrms, engaged in whtit seemed 
a struggle for life and death, tlm light flashing occasionally 
u])on the blade of the sword or the head of tlie axe, as they 
Avhii led round and round the heads of the combatants. 

AVitli hirf whole soul burning with anger "and itidignatiori, 
the youth rushed on, exclaiinihg, “ Leave him to me ! — leave 
him to me! Villain! traitor! is this all your boasted zeal? 
Turn upon me, Gaillct ! turn upon me ! Leave him to me, 
old man ; I will punish him !” 

‘‘ Ha ! ha !” tried the strange beihg who had interrupted 
Otelct in his pursuit of Adela ; “ art thoif come hither to deal 
>^ithhim? So be it then; deal with him thou shalt.” ^ 

Almost^ the same moment, Caillet «*xclaimc(l with flashing 
' eyes, “ Now, tlicMi, meddling young*iboI ! you shall have your 
reward, though dtvibtlcss you are not hero alone. • You nave 
not courage to be aught but the laetjuey qf some pitiful lord, 
or to wait upon- a lady’s serviug-womait. Serf by choice as 
iveU as by fete 1 come on, I say I I may perhaps hdto time 
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yet io give youU chance, like the fools you so proudly serve, 
of d}ing for a lapy-lcTve ; if not, at least I can die myself, and 
I well deserve it for having suffered either pity or remorse, or 
any other such idle dream, to make me miss my op])ortunity. 
Come on, 'though 1 well know you have cowardly odds enough 
agaiiist me.” • 

“I trust to have time to slay you before they can interfere,” 
repl^d Albert, whose sword Vas already crossed with that ot 
Caillet; and all that I wish is, that I wer^e but sure of half- 
an-hour with you alone here in the wood. Back, back, trai> 
tor, into the clearer light! this darkness suits your spirit much 
better than mine.” 

Thus saying, he pressed forward upon his adversary with 
such fierceness and.activity that Caillet was compelled y> re- 
treat towards the centre of the little opening in the wood, 
while the wild spectator of their ccT/nbat, who had stood by 
for a moment, listening ^d leaning on his axe, now rushed 
fbjwsi® to the fire of withered branches and dry fern and 
gorse, and tossing them high in the air, made a pyramid of 
flame blaze up and ^>ast a bright glare of red light over the 
whole scene around. * 

Nor, to say^e truth, was Caillet displeased to be thus en- 
abled to see more clearly in hisr strife with Albert Denyn. He 
was much too clear-sighted and shrewd not to have perceived 
the youth's natural genius for military exercises, and marked 
the great progress which he had made with very little instruc- 
tion ; and indeed, though from his greater age and experience 
he had always affected a superiority over Albert, and pre^ 
tended to regard him as a mere youth, yet in reality he had 
feared him rather than despised him ; had been jealous of him 
rather than looked down upon him. He was thus well aware 
that it was with no common antagonist he had to do ; and 
though he vainly fancied himself as superior in skill as he was 
in age^and strength, he knew that a fause step or an ill-aimed 
blow mighf well turn the chances against himself. 

* Oaillet.retreaied, then, more willingly than Albert thought, 
watching the eager thusts and blows of hi^ assailant, and 
ready at any mome^it to take advantage of a mistake. 

;)^th rushed on fiercely, and perhaps somewhat rashly; and 
g lunge that passed close to his breast, and wounded him 
alightly in the shoulder, showed him that he must be njore 
cautious in his dealings with his adversary., In the open light, 
however, he took more.care; and a seornful smile of satisfac- 
tion which came upon Caillet's face, when he saw the blood 
rapidly flowing from his companion’s ann, was next mom^t 
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changed into a scowl of malignant hatred, as an unexpected 
blow from Albert’s sword covered his whole .face with blood 
and made him stagger as he stood. Nevertheless, he parried 
a second blow, and only liccame the mure wary from the in- 
jury he had received, his first fear being lest the iiovting of the 
gore, which dimmed liis sight, might prevent him from taking 
that revenge for which his soul thirsted. For a moment or 
two he kept entirel 3 ^on the defensive, retreating slowly ronnd 
the fire ; and Albert became possessed with the idea that he 
was endeavouring to reach his horse, which stood hard by, 
cropping the grass at the sideof Adda’s jennet. 

Determined that he shoidd not escape, the youth sprang 
with one bound into the midst of the burning branches, and 
then^y another placed himself bctw^en his enemy and the 
horses ; the intense heat, howe'^^er, and the suffocating smoke 
of the fire made his head {tiddy and his sight dim ; and Gaillet, 
who now attacked him with redoubled fury, might perhaps 
have ultimately gained the advantage, had not the gaHopfng 
of cavalry sounded close at hand and drawn the villein’s a& 
tention to th^ othpr side. Albert took immediate advantage 
of the opportunity, sprang fiercely upon him, closed with him 
in a moment, and shortening his sword, was alMUt to drive it 
into hft heart, when his arm was suddenly seized, and a loud 
voice exclaimed — 

“Come, come, my young tiger! On my soul, vou have 
well-nigh killed your game ; but I must stop you, however ; 
for if 1 mistake not this is the youth who gave us tidings of 
such goodly booty.” 

“And this is he,” exclaimed Caillet, now freed from Albert’s 
grasp — “ and this is he who defeated your plan, and prevented 
you from reaping the harvest which I nad promised you. 
Leave him to me, leave him to me, I beseech you : 1 as well 
as you have an account to setfle with him.” 

“By heaven!” cried the person who had before spoken, 
- and in whom Albert instantly recognised one of the band of 
adventurers that be had found contending with the Lord of 
AUnvinetond fils little party — “By» heaven! if we had left 
hnn to you, my man. for another minute, he would soon have 
settled that account you talk of: at least so it seemed ju:t 
now. But we have no time to wait for idle talk: you must 
^ both come with us; for it seems we»owe you both something, 
^ and that score ha^better be cleared.” 

Too many persons stood round at* the moment, and those 
persons too well armed, for Albert Den^’ to offer any oppo- 
ntipn. He had about him, it is true, all the eager spint of 
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yonfh ; he harlPn his heart that clarin*; conracre which utter 
contf'mpt of d:Si! 2 ;er, ’’inexperience, a harrly education, and ‘a 
mind neither poftenod hy luxury nor attached to the world 
by hi"li fortunes and briicht hopes, can alone fjjive: lie had, 
in short, V'nVagc approaching to rashness, but yet there 
are some ''iren instances in which sncccsSiiil resistance is so 
evidently impossible that even rashness itself dare not at- 
ten^pt it; and in the present instance Albert did not even 
dream of opposing the force which now surrounded him. All 
bis thoughts were how best to act in the situation in which 
he was placed, not for his own security, hut for the safety «f 
Adela, He knew, or at least he believed, that the party of 
the Lord of Mauvinet and the Captal de Ihich could he at no 
great distance, an(l,tbdtc was every probability of their- com- 
ing to his relief if he could delay the adventurers for a few 
moments; but he hesitated even to make the attempt, lest by 
any means the safety of- Adela might be compromised, and 
she might likewise fall into the hantfd of the free companions 
before those who had quitted Mauvinet to deliver her could 
come up. , v' 

Ere he had time to arrange any plan, Caillet, a» if he had 
divined whaf^vas passing in his enemy’s mind and sought to 
frustrate his design, turned tfe the leader of the troop, ex- 
claiming, “I will go with you willingly enough, noble sir; 
but 1 beseech you seek for the lady who w^as with me, and 
who must even now be at no great distance along that road. 
You know our contract was, that she was to be my share of 
the day’^booty.” 

“ It was your business to *kecp her when you had got her, 
then,” replied the adventurer harshly: “we have no time to 
seek this errant lady now.” 

“You had better not dally,” cried Albert Denyn eagerly, 
“the count and the Captal de Rucb,with all their men, must 
be here ere maii)^ minutes are over. Some went by the one 
path afnd some by the other, while I ent across through the 
'bnrshwood by the chapel till I reached the road again; but I 
cannot have gained ten *hiinutes ui^on the rest. Hark ! the^e 
is a horn: those arS the captaVs mrfn coming up on the riglPt.” 
® “By the bones of the saints, then!” exclaimed the captain 
,of the adventurers, “we have but little time to spare. Quick! 
to your horses! Come,*' come, young man!” he continued, 
speaking to Albert: “if yon try to delay- we will drive you 
on with a lanc^. MounE your horse ! quick !” 

“ That is not my horse,” said Albert Den3m ; that is the 
lady’s,"” c 
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“ Here is another in the lane,” said a seconj|l man. • 

“ lirin^ 't, Hugo; bring it up!” cridl the' first: and in a 
moment Albert’s horse, which bad followed him slowiy from 
the spot where he had lefl Adtla, w!ts led forward, and he 
was forced to mount in order to proceed with hi* cai)tor8- 
Placed between twf) of the free companions, his sword having 
been taken from him, and no means either of resistance or 
defence being'left to him, Albert Denvn reluctantly suffiired 
himself to be hurried ajpng at a quick pace, hearing from, 
time to time the distant horns of the friendly troop from whic|^ 
he had been separated, but with the mortification of hndinf 
that the souiuLs grew fainter as he was thus borne on agaioM 
his will to a distance from all those for whom he felt any 
tach^icnt. iJe had but one consolatifm : Jhat Adela at least 
had escaped ; that she was delivered from the hands of Cail- 
let, and had not fallen iifto those of the adventurers. 

This was certainly no slight cotjkfort; Tbut still, with the 
restless anxiety of all those who love well, imaginatidh .sug- 
gested a thousand dangers and created a thousand fears in 
regard to tlu) safety of the fair Lady of Mauvinet. He fan- 
cied thath,he count and the captal might not find her; that 
she might he forced to stray in terror and stiWtude through 
that dark w'ood during the liMclong night, and perhaps perish 
ere the morning from hunger, cold, and apprehension. For 
his own late he cared little: he fear^ not that any evil would 
befal him, although he knew'^ that the free companions had 
sonietimes shown great cruelty to prisoners who could not or 
would not pay a large ransom; but his was not t heart at 
all prone to apprehension; and* he rode on, endeavouring to 
solace himself with youth’s bright hope that all will go 
well,’’ which lights us still, though the' clouds loom above and 
the tempest beats around us.^ 

I'he maren of the adventurers lasted the whole night. At 
first they proceeded very rapidly, but gradually assumed a 
slower pace, as they imagined pimsuit to be left far behind 
them. 1 luring the earlier part of the journey Albert paid but 
J^ittle attention to anything that web said or done by those 
around him; and indeed but little conversation took place 
among the men themselves. As their process became slotv, 
however, they began to speak over ine events of the day, 
first in broken sentences and dctTiched words, and then in 
more lengthenecj* discussions, *to which Albert, somewdiat re- 
covered from the first tumultuous feelings that his captivity 
had o^asioned, turned an attentive ear, the subject being one 
in.which, as may well he supposed, he took some interest. 
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ItF wotJd bei tedious both to the reader and the writei? to 
detail the wholc\ contersation of the two men who guarded 
Albert, and in which those who rode immediately before and 
behind also joined oc(Jasionally. The youth gathered, how- 
ever, that although they had been disappointed in a part of 
their booty, they nad yet contrived to strip the good farmers 
of Mauvinet of a very considerable sum ; but the loss of men 
the}' had sustained also appeared to have been severe ; and 
.they spoke in terms of so much ang^r rega;*ding the death of 
the leader who had first broken through the little band of the 

f imt and the captal, that Albert bcga^i to apprehend his own 
h might not be in safety if it were* discovered that his was 
e baud which slew him. 

“We shall never get his like/* exclaimed one of thOrttnen, 
** if W’e seek far and^widc.’* 

“ I wish,” cried another, “ that i could have struck only 
one blow at the fellow he hit him on the head with tlm 
axe<: Jie should have kept him company on the road, wherever 
h? is gone.*’ 

“ It is a bad day’s work,*' rejoined the firat. “ To lose such 
a captain as that may well make us curse the hand that 
did It.” “ 

“ 1 got hold of him by the cellar at one time,** said a third 
speaker, “ and in another moment would have ciefb his skull, 
mit just then fresh people came up from the castle, and I was 
obliged to let go my grasp : 1 would have given mv right 
hand for five minutes more ; but the time m^ come when we 
shall meet with the lad again. 1 wish Sir Kobert would go 
and storm the castle some day.’* 

“ That would take more men than we have got to spare,” 
replied the first who ha'd spoken ; “ but I trust we shall lay 
hands upon the youth some time or another, as you say, and 
then woe be to him if he come in my way !” 

“ Or in mine,” answered the other j “ but see ! there is the 
daylight coming in. We cannot have much farther to march.” 

What he said was true. The soft morning light was begin- 
ning to appear in the cast, and the objects ibound became 
more distinctly visible, every thing ''Ipoking .calm, and sweet, 
nrd peaceful, and the whole scene seeming to i^roach man 
for the folly and the wickedness of his unceasing strife and 
vain contentions. ^ 

The adventurers had quitted the wood fqi^ some time when 
tike day dawned, and the landscape presented merdy a quiet 
7 jpountry scene, with fields spread out iu various states of 
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cultivation, and some scattered cottages nerlled in valbious 
sheltered nooks of that undulating tr^ct country 
lies upon the frontiers of Maine and Toiiraine. On a distant 
eminence, however, was seen a tall tqjver rising up and com- 
manding .the whole country round about, and ^ow^ds it the 
hand of free compajiions now took iheir way, passing through 
the midst of several of the fields, without the slightest con- 
sideration for some of the late crops which were still upon the 
ground. * 

As the light gfew brighter and brighter every moment,' 
Albert could perceive one of the men who rode beside him 
turn round several times with a frowning brow to gaze upon 
his countenance, and at length, without saying anything, but 
merely making a sign for those who "yere behind to ride for- 
ward and fill up his place, the adventurcRgalloped on towards 
the end of the line and €poke for several moments vfith the 
leader. He then came back again and resumed his place, 
without making any coigment; aniT a few moments afi^er, the 
whole body vround slowly up a steep ascent towards thegates 
of*tlie castle. ^ 

'J'o wh#m*it onginally belonged Albert knew not, but it was 
now evidently in the hands of a large body of^jlunderers, of 
whom the troop that carried him along with them formed a 
part. As they approached, a number of the soldiery were 
seen sitting round the barbican, which was beyond the moat, 
cleaning their arms or playing at various games of chance ; 
and little discipline or regularity of any kind seemed to be 
maintained amongst them. Even the band which had cap- 
tured Albert dispersed without grder as they came up. Some, 
stopping to speak with their comrades, remained behind; 
some, dismounting, led their horses through the gates; some 
staid in a group to talk together over the adventures of tlie 
past night. The men who •surrounded him, however, and 
those who accompanied Caillet in the rear, rode on into the 
outer court without losing sight of him for a moment; and 
the instant he had passea through tlie long dark archway, 
Albert heard im order given for the jgates to oe closed behind. 
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CIIAPTEJR X. 

To retrace one's steps is always an unpleasant taslc. 'Wlictlier 
^the path that we have followed be one of or ol‘ sorrow, 
whether the bright beams of hope or the dark clouds of de- 
;Bpondency have hung upon our way, it is still an unplcas mt 
jthing to tread bacl^,ciir''conrse and resume our advance j^gain 
from a spot which we left long bclbre. If sorrow have l)eoii 
our companion in the scones which wc are called upon to 
revisit, though there is aw accidental sweetnr'ss that niin^jlos 
with tlfe bitterness of recollected woe^’, yet davl/ncss nnu t ever 
.fifl the principal part of the picture, and the light be foot and 
sad. ^ Even if wc have known bright joys, ^iiid that glorious 
happiness which visits the mortal bein^ but once of 'tivicc in 
life, still we find something unpleasant in retreadi ng our steps : 
the scenes are less fair than memory painted them; the light 
that gave them lustre is gone out, and the contrast generally 
renders that which might otherwise have bten pleasing ^ad, 
and very often more gloomy than if there had never been 
aught glittering and joyful in the things around us. 

We must nevertheless turn back, in the course of this 
history’s chronology, to the moment at which wc left the 
Count de Mauviuel, the Captal de 15uch, and Albert Denyn, 
returning towards the ’chateau, after having disjicrsed the 
body of adventurers and pursued tlicm as far as w'as judged 
necessa^ 3 ^ The count and the captal rode on, without any- 
thing iike apprehension or alarm, although both were grave; 
for the latter was the reverse of sanguinary by nature, and 
loved not to sec unnecSsary Idoodsheo, and tl\e count on his 
part had a personal interest of a painful kind, in the events 
the day. Man^' of Ris peasantry, upon whose superiority he 
pi'Med himself as much as upon "the protection and lifippmcss 
which they enjoyed upon his domains, had been shmglitored 
or wounded betbre his eves, wdir-n ihcv came to offer an lio- 
■nourable tribute of grnliiudc foi the kinchif which he had 
ever displayed towards '(hem. Thii^j neiihor of the two 
noblemen could feel gay, or even cheerful, although in the first 
excitement of success they migjbt jest at the discomfiture of 
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the adventurers. But still, neither of |hem ixpericnced the 
least apprehension in regard to Adela, after the explanation 
which Albert Uenyn had given. ^ 

Albert .himself was not so well satisfied; whj or therefore « 
he knew not. There were fears in his mind, vague, indefinite, 
perhaps unreasonaole ; and he looked eagerly finst towards 
the chateau and then towards the hill, though too little light 
remained in the sky for him t,o see distinctly any object*at a 
distance. When 4hey had reached a small mound, how-ever/ 
about a hundred yards from the causeway which led across 
the moat, they were met by one of the peasants running at 
lull speed, and exclaiming, “Oh, my lord! my lord! the 
Lady Adela!” ^ 

“4Vhat of her?” exclaimed the couiVif apprehensions for 
his daughter immediatqjy taking possession of his bosom; 

“ what of your ladyV Speak, man, speak!” 

“He has carried her^olT,” cried*\ne man, out of breath. 

“ Instead of turning towards the castle, he has forced *l)^r 
airay into the w’ood.” 

“ AVhcj^i do you mean by he?” demanded the captal: *‘what 
can w'c understand by he?" ^ 

“I*mean William Caillet,” replied the man; “I saw him 
do it myself, and Larcheiiay Bas followed him into the wood. 
Peter fl.ohn has gone thither also ; but I fear they will not 
overtake him, for they have no horses.” 

“ Why did j ou leave her, Albert?” exclaimed the Count 
de Mau'sHnet; “ why did you leave her?” 

“ She commanded me to do so, my lord,” answered Albert* 

“ she thought YOU were in danger. Caillet, too — ^the traitor!” 

“ Which way did they take?” cried the count; “ w'hich way 
did they take?” 

The man explained as woll as l>e could*; but in the dim 
light he bad not seen the proceedings of Caillet distinctly, 
and more of the peasantry coming up only embarrassed the 
statements of the hrst. The count an^js companions paused 
but for a rnonvent to hear: and then, exclaiming, “On' info 
the wood! my lord captal^ 1 will not asLyou if you will seek 
mj'’ child with me — 1 know you will” — the Lora of Mauvinet 
spurred forward his horse towards the side of the wood, aBd 
entered by the first path he coxdd find. 

It happened that his kitowlcdge of the country, and n 
rapid calculation f>f the road wliich^a person engaged in such 
a base enterprise was likely to take, led him at once directly 
upon the track of Caillet ; and the count for some minutes 
prfrsued it fiercely, galloping at full speed and without draw 
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ing arrein. Thelsliadows of Ae night, however, were creeping 
over the scene apace;' and at length the horse of tlie captal, 
which, though somewhat wear}^ with a long day’s journe,y, 
was still full of fire, shied at an object by the side of the road, 
and the riioniunt after the count himself pulled in his rein, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Tliere is a dead man!” 

“ No, not yet dead,” cried a faint voice, “ though well-nigh 
dead, my lord; for that villain Caillet has fractured my skull, 
I am sure.” 

“What, Larcheriay!” exclaimed the count: “is that you, 
xny poor fellow? Where is the villain? Was your lady 
with him?” 

“Ay, that she was, my lord„” answered the farmer in a 
faint voice. “ He was leading the horse along by the bvjdle, 
whether she would or not, and 1 am sure there was magic in 
the thing; for though she screamed so loudly and it was her 
own favourite jennet, the beast went on without heeding her 
cri6Svii‘' fke slightest touch of that traitor’s hand.” 

“Which way did he take?” demanded the LordofMau- 
vinet. i 

“Oh! straight on, straight on,” replied the farmer: “he 
staid for no dite, but dealt me that one blow on the head and 
galloped forward at full speed.” ' 

“Some one see to him!” exclaimed the count, pointing to 
the poor farmer: “let him be carried to the castle ahd have 
all care and tendance. Let us on now ourselves; we must 
soon come up with the villain; his horse can never match 
ours.” 

“Alas! my lord,” said Larchenay, “he has dared to take 
out one of your own noblest chargers.” 

“Accursed villain!” cried the count; “then we must but 
make the more speed. Set to your spurs, my lord captal ; 
4iis is a sad day’s work indeed.” 

They galloped on for some way without check or pause, no 
one uttering a word, jmt all listening eagerly, although the 
noise of their own hWses’ feet must have drowned every 
lighter sound. At length, however, Albert Denyn spoke. 

I “ Hark! my lord, Lark!” he said ; surely there is a horse’s 
fejt before us.” 

' The Lord of Mauvinet paused, exclaiming, “Halt!’’ and the 
I vrhole line of those who were following instantly drew im their 
1 reins. At i\rst no other sound was heard; but the next 
1 instant the Qaptal exclairhcd, “You are right, young man, 
.«|ru are right; there' is some one flying along the road;” and 
!& a moment after, the noise of a horse’s feet, as they passed 
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over some more stony part of tho road, werCsdistinctly j^eord 
beating the ground with furious rapidity. ' 

No more words were spoken; no thought animated the 
bosom of any one but that of overtaking the villain who had 
committed so terrible an outrage. But still tlvc sounds went 
on before them and led them for some way in the pursuit, till 
at length through the dim light they suddenly caught a sight ot 
the charger, which the moment-after stood quite still; md at 
the same instant the rider put his hand to his head and fell 
forward upon thd neck bf his horse. The .next minute the 
Count de Mauvinct was by his side ; but instead of William 
Caillet, the figure was that of one of the heavy-armed adven- 
turers whom they had so lately overthrown ; and almost at 
the same time that the count laid his Jband upon the btidle, so 
as tl make the horse suddenly retreat *8 step, the man fell 
headlong to the ground, ^ead from the wounds he had feceived 
in the late combat. Some of the nqci/sprang to the grodud 
and opened his casque, ^ut life was* quite extinct. * ^ 

“We have been mistaken,” cried the Lord of Mauvinf t, 
“and without torches our pursuit will be vain. Can you 
tell, Alb«rt,* where we can find either torches or flambeaux 
to guide us on our way onward?” 

“There is St. Mary’s C^japel not far off,” said Albert 
rapidly; “doubtless the priest there has both.” 

“Thither, thither!” cried the Lord of Mauvinet; “let us 
go thither;” and turning his horse’s bridle, he led the way to 
a small chapel in the wood, by the side of which stood the 
house of a poor priest, who, though in truth he li^d nothing 
within his dwelling to justify him in thinking that any one 
would plunder his abode, would yet scarcely on any persua- 
sion open the gates to the Lord of Mauvinet and his party, 
though the count threatened to drive in the door if he hesi- 
tated any longer. When the good man was at length con- 
vinced that it was indeed his chief patron who was there 
waiting for torches, he would fain have made a thousand 
excuses for the delay, and in the verj^ittempt wasted so muph 
time that AlBert Denyn, springing to the ground, entered 
Vithout further ceremony, anS soon retimed, bearing in his 
hand that which was wanted, much to the satisfaction of Jiis 
lord. 

Leaving the poor priest to clos^his house again at leisure, 
the party proceeded once more upon the search, the hearts of 
all sinking witlTapprehension at tlie long delays which had 
intervened. To describe the feelings ©^Albert Denyn would 
be impossible; and though, if any one could have seen his 
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coiiULenanice, those feelings would have been found plainly 
writPen there, as^ he had not uttered during the whole 
ride ozie Avord but llibse we liave nzeufiorjed, no one present 
had any idea of what was going on in his breast, unless indeed 
it v,'as the Captal dc ^uch, Avho might entertain some sus- 
picion that the heart of his young retainer was less at ease 
than some of those present suspected. 

At length on reaching a spot where several ways divided, 
the wliole party were obliged to make a pause to settle their 
farther course, lest, while they were proceeding on one path, 
Caillct should escape by another. All the roads, it appeared, 
joined again at the distance of a few miles; and while the 
caplal took one, the Count de Mauvinet chose another, and 
despatched three or four of the men by a small path which 
led between the twe There was still, however, an exteiisive 
tract where the wood had been cut down to aflbrd firing for 
the ensuing winter; and lest the villain Caillet should evade 
their pursuit by crossini^'- that, Albert besought his lord’s 
permission to gallop forward by the only open path he knew of 
across the brushwood, and to rejoin them somewhat farther on. 

He took one of the torches with him ; and as he turned to 
go, the Oapt^l de Buch said, gazing on him with a peculiar 
sort of smile, “We will sound our horns, young man, i^ case 
you should need help, though x do not think you are one to 
call for it without great necessity.” 

‘‘1 trust not, my lord,” replied Albert; “ and in this case I 
think I could well deal with that base villain alone.” 

“ And doubtless would willingly do so,” said the captal. 

“Most willingly, my lord,” replied Albert. “Pray God 
send me that good fortune!” * And thus saying he rode away. 
His horse, which had not been out with the party in the morn- 
ing, was of course fresher than any of the others ; and as we 
have shown, whal between the shortness of the path and the 
pace at M'hich he >vent, he gained a considerable way upon his 
companions. In the mean time the count and the Captal de 
Buch rode on, pushingii their chargers to their utmost speed, 
each party guided by persons who knew the way well, and 
each keeping nearly^ on a line^'with the other, though that of 
the captal was perhaps a little in advance. 

^The great English commander, however, had scarcely 
reached the spot where" the brief combat bad taken place be- 
tween Albert Denyn and*' Caillct, when the count Ibimself 
gailoned up, exclaiming, “ What have we hele? Afire?^and, 
WSl Uve, my poor Adela’s jennet! Oh, my lord captedl this is 
very terrible!” 
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The captal ^azcd sternly round him for a moment in silence, 
and then sprang to the ground, sa^dng,. “ Ildc is something 
more ! That good youth has overtaken him, ray lord : here 
is tlie torch he carried, and the ground is covered with blood, 
See, see ! Hero amongst the grass ! There ha# bc«n a sharp 
strife ! But what have wo moie? Here arc the footmarks of 
many horses. A whole band has been here not long ago — 
some tliirt 3 ' or forty, it would seem. Take my word it, 
niy lord, this is a deeper scheme than w^e have fancied : this, 
villiiiii is in leagfle witlf the men who attacked ns to-night, 
and it is they wdio have got your daughter for the sake of a 
ransom. Albert, poor boy! has met with them, and has, 
doubtless, iared ill. They have not killed him, however, or 
w^c should find his b{>dy \ but he muist be badly wounded if 
all ffiis blood be his.” •* 

When lie had done speaking, the captal turned to thd count, 
and standing by the side of that npbleman’s horse, laid his 
hand upon the auiinarstficck, gazing up into his Iricnd's^facc, 
which was full oi the anguish that a parent alone can feel tki 
such circumslancjs. The captal w’as moved by the depth of 
sorrow vi^ncii he beheld. “ Take comfort,” said he, “ iiiy good^ 
lord ; take comfort I” 

“ ^h, my lord c{i[)tal !” repHed the count, “there can he no 
comfort foi* a father wdiile he Knows not his child’s fate ! But 
you cannot feel what 1 feel, nor can I expect or ask you to 
loUow out this enterprise as I must follow it. 1 can know no 
rest till I have delivered my child.” 

“ Am I a knight, a noble, and your friend ?” demanded the 
captal, grasping his hand, “ and shall 1 quit you in such an 
hour as this? Nay, nay, my lord ; hear me but one word,” 
and unsheathing his sword, he held up the cross of the hilt 
before his eyes, saying, “ So help me God and our Lady in my 
utmost need, as I do iiever sheath this sword, or lay my head 
upon a’pillow, or eat aught but bread, till I have delivered the 
Lady Adcla, or taken vengeance of those that have done hef 
wrong ! Nor will 1 forget the man who has injured that .poor 
boy Albert. 1 have not been so kind to him in my thoughts 
^is I might have been; but I will do liiri justice, if God give 
me grace, hereafter. And now% my lord, let us on upon onr 
W'ay as f{j,r as our tired liorses will carry us. These men them- 
selves cannot outrun us far, for Iheir beasts were evidently 
hard pressed when last we saw them.” 

“ VVe shall fiAl a village some ^hree miles on,” said the' 
Lord of Mauvinet in a sad tone : ** perbtfps we may there ob- 
Dome Intelhgence.'^' 
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CHAPTER 3fr. 


AI.BERT Denyn gazed round the small court of the castle, 
when the gate was shut behind him, with feelings not a little 
painful. His heart was' one which might find joy and isatis- ' 
faction in honourable danger and n^ble strife ; which, even 
had death been imminent^ — nay, certain — would not have hesi- 
tated for an instant to plin^ge into a struggle that had any high 
ap^ generous object. But the aspect’ of the battle-field, with 
its eager endeavour and inspiriting emulation — with the bray 
of trumpets and the clang of arms — is very, very different from 
the silent grej^ walls of the prison, with the prospect of long 
captivity and perhaps unrecorded death. Such were the things 
which Albert Denyn had now *"10 contem]>late as he gazed 
around him in the castle of the adventurers ; for the mena- 
cing looks which he had seen and the words which he had 
heard were not to be mistaken. 

The court was nearly empty of all human beings but those 
who brougnt him thither ; and there seemed something solemn 
and sad even in the sunshine, as it rested on the tall wall of 
the principal keep of the castle, with none but a few small, 
irregular windows breaking the flat monotony of the surface. 
The large doors of the keep were half open, and from within, 
but ^eeming as if they echoed through many vacant halls, 
came the sounds of laughter and merriment, ringing harshly 
upon the car of the young captive. 

Both he and Caillet were now told to dismount ; and while 
they stood face to face at some little distance, with no very 
pleasant sensations iri their hearts towards each other, five or 
s^^of the adventurers stood around watching them ; end two, 
who seemed to be principal personages in the bandv passed 
through the ,|doors into the keep and disappeared for some 
tim«. . • ^ 

While they were gone, Caillet fixed his eyes upon Albert 
irtemly and steadfastly, but met a look not less fixed and de- 
termined than his own. Neither spoke, however; and*' at 
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length one of the adventurers who had left them reappeared 
at the door of the hall, making a sign to the others, who im- 
mediately bade their two prisoners to go on, and led them 
forward to the keep. Albert thoughrthat he could perceive 
a gleam 'of triumph come over Caillet's couTvtencftice as he 
passed, but that lObk left it hi a moment, and his features re- 
lapsed into their usual expression of cold scorn, 

JSIounting the steps, they were hurried through the great 
ball of the keep,^hich ^as quite empty, and across another, 
vacjint room beyond to a small dark cnamber, which had once 
been painted with various gay devices, but winch was already 
blackened over with the smoke of many years. In the large 
chimney blazed an immense fire of wood; and the white 
g Avregths of smoke, still escaping, cffrle^ round the rafters 
SI hove, and made the eyes wink with ftie pungent vapour. 
In the midst stood a taldc loaded Avith viands and covered 
with large leathern bottles of wii^ while round the upper 
end sat four strong, mJQdle-aged men, with harsh and^wea- 
ther beaten countenances, on most of Avhich were to be traced 
inauilold soars. •The one at the head of the board, who 
sccnicd be superior to the rest, had a frank and somewhat 
gay j^)ok, with large, square, heavy features, aitl^ bushy over- 
hanging eyebrows. He and^he rest gazed upon Albert and 
Caillct for a moment without speaking, while two or three of 
the adventurers who had brought them thither seated them- 
selves at the table with the others, and the rest, who appeared 
of an inferior grade, stood round the prisoners. 

Albert, on his part, wisely resolving to keep silence as far as 
possible, remained standing before the adventurers with as 
calm an air as he could assume, Caillet, however, bent his 
broAvs, somewhat angrily it seemed, upon the personage at the 
head of table, and after pausing for a short time, as if to 
sec Avhether the other woultl begin, he spoke himself, saying, 
*''rhis is not fair or right; I thought I was dealing with men 
of honour, who would keep their word with me when I kept 
my Avord with^theui.” ’ . . 

• “ You are saucy, iny friend,,’* saickthe leader of the adven- 
turers. “lake a"quictei»tone here. Wfi are men of honour, 
and do keep our word Avith all those Avho trust us and 
show good faitii towards us; but it seems that there are sus- 
picions of your not having .done stf, and it is but fair that we 
should know avI^iIict such be the case or not. I have sad . 
news here ; not half the plunder that you promised has been 
obtained ; our people have been attackid uaexpectqdly, and 
met with severe loss. You yourself, I am told, were seen 
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amorgst t!iose who led the rescue from the castle, and it is 
itmcli doubted whether you did or did not betray us into the 
hands of the enemy.’* 

“He who pretends doubt is a knivo," replied Caillct 
boldly, “urid.he who really doubts is a fool. Hid J not stipu- 
late Ibr a certain prize, and was t not to Irke my own means 
and time for obtaining itV JTow could I gain possession oi 
her I but by the way I took?' It was the meddling boy who 
stands there that led the rescue from the castle : 1 had nothing 
to do with it.’* . * * 

“We will speak of him by-and-by,** said the leader: “in 
the mean time, keep to your owm affair. How was it disco- 
vered so soon from Uie castle that they had made the attack?” 

“Because,” replied Oaillet, ^‘they were liali-aii'liojir jater^ 
than they promised^ (o he. If they had been to their time* no- 
thing of the kind could have happdificd, but they were not; 
and they have no right' npw to lay upon me tiie fault of that 
whicji was their own doing.*’ t 

* “ JIow is this, JIarve?” said the leader; “how came you to 
be so late?” 

“Why, I will tell you, Griffith,” answered tne'Tnan: “it 
ivas Chapellt; who w’ould stay to drink some wine which w'e 
found at the miller’s. I told ebim five limes to come ‘2iw^ay, 
but he would not; and then he was so drunk that we were 
forced to draw him through the river to get him sober again, 
as he had to command the second troop, you know.” 

“ In short, then, it was your own fault,” replied the com- 
mander, *tand you have no right to blaine others for that which 
you did yourselves. There is no proof at all that he had any- 
thing to do with the rescue, and I see not why you interrupted 
him or brouglit him hither.” 

“ It is not of that alone which I complain,” said Caillet: “it 
is, that they havp prevented me from punishing yon insolent 
boy, who was the cause of all the mischief, und by dragging 
me away have suffered the very prize foy which I had risked , 
all to be snatched from my bauds for ever.” 

“As to punishing him^” said one of the men J laughing, “he 
was more in the way to puni^’l^ yon, good youth. Wlicn we 
JgiAind yon, you were in but a bad faking,* and in a few minutes 
' .^te would certainly have measured your length upon the 
<li^dund with more than one hole in your* throat, if )[ judge 
^nght. he had cut you over the heacj, had got you by 

the neck, jmd had 'very nearly settled the affair to his own . 
Batisfaction, I suppose, before w^e came up. Was it not so?” 
ba addressing Albert Beuyn. 
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But Albert made no reply; and one of the leaders *who 
were sitting at the tabic burst out iuta a laugh, exclaiming, 

“ Better say no more on that subject, my hero; and as for the 
>\oiiijin, give him a hundred crowns, ijrifiith, and send him 
about liis.bMsiness ; then he will have no reaso^ to ^joniplain. 
Surely a hundred <yo\vns are above the wortli of any woman 
that ever yet was born. Why, he looks discontented : what 
would he have? Give it him and send him oif, for we must 
have no saucy grumblers here.” 

But the other, ^vhom "he had called Griffith, and who, as’ 
the reader perhaps may know, was afterwards one of the most 
disringuibhed amongst the adventurous leaders of the time, 
treated tlic cJiiiiiis of Caillet with somewhat more respect, 
saying— , 

? am sorry you have been disappointtfl, and will willingly 
do all 1 can to make up <br it. What will you have f what 
do you w isli for V” * 

Caillet gazed sternly glown iipon^fhe ground for a mon^ent 
or two, and then, raising his eyes, replied, with a heavy ffown 
uj)C)u his countemyice, “ For the objects and purposes which 
with you#ind through you I have lost, I sacrificed everything 
on earth. I have no longer an abode, a friend, or aught else 
til at 91X1 make existence tolerable ; and therefore it is that I 
demand to be received into your band, to have a new exis- 
tence given me by j ourselvcs, as through you 1 have lost that 
which 1 myself possessed. You will not find me wanting 
cither in strength or skill, as I am ready to prove with any 
one or upon any one here present; and of my determination 
and resolution you may judge byjvhatyou know of me already. 
Tills, then, I say, is the onlj^ compensation that can be made 
me for that of which the silly interference of the men who 
brought me hither has deprived me.” 

The mjn round the table looked in each other’s faces with 
evident surprise, but that surprise was clearly not pleasurable ; 
and after a moment Griffith answered, “No, no, my good 
ft lend; you make a great mistake: it*is im]iqssible that.yo\r 
can be receivec^ into this band^ for yianifold strong reasons, 
^irst, if you must needs .know them, w%have none amongst 
us but gentlemen and soldiers of tried courage and of old re- 
pute ; secondly, although you seem to think that your coming 
here and proposing to us a little enterprise, which, if fully 
Biiccessful, might have increased our treasure in no slight de- 
gree, is a service Reserving high eiicouragement, yet 1 have ' 
to tell you that that very fact — though we may pay you with 
a ^art of the spoil, or suffer you to take the prue you coveted 
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— fx: firom gaining you admission into our band, would exclude 
you from amongst us for ever. Know that we hate and de- 
spise traitors; that we abominate and contemn those who 
betray the trust reposed in them ; that we have no place 
amongst \is fer .such people ; and though we may use them as 
men use dirty tools to work great ends, yet 'we cast them from 
us as soon as possible, and wash our hands when we have done. 
The insolence of your demand is forgiven, and we will not treat 
you ill though you have forgotten yourself. Nay, more — ^we 
will make you the compensation proposed? Take him away, 
Harv^, and give him a hundred crowns ; restore to him his 
horse and his weapons, or if his horse be tired let him have 
another as good as his own, for he will have to make his 
escape from this part of the country. Furnish him i^ith a 
safe conduct, too, that none of our people may hurt him, and 
let him go in peace. This is all tlfat can be done for you, 
young man, and more tb&n most men would do ; so say no 
me^e,*if, as I judge by your look, what is hanging upon your 
Tips is insolent,, tor the Welsh blood in my veins is not cool, 
and you may chance to set it on fire.** • . 

You mistake,” replied Caillet : “lam going to si^y nothing 
that can give you offence ; you are the best judge whom you 
will admit into your band, lulled already with brav^ men, 
you need no more, but you would not have found me wanting. 
All I could desire further were but one short half-hour with 
that youth who your comrade here so tbolishly fancied had 
done me sonie serious hurt.” 

“ No, ®o,” cried Griffith; “ be wise and take care of your- 
self. The sooner you are <iway from this place, the better 
both for you and us : we love not your presence. As to this 
youth, we have to deal with him ourselves, and will do so as 
we think fit, without your help or counsel.” 

“ You owe to him,” added Caillet, unwilling to leave any- 
thing unsaid that could injure the man he hated — “you OMre 
to hinf whatever evil has befallen your band ; for he it was 
•who, watching from one of the windows of the tower, first saw 
the attack upon the count an^ then called thS whole place to 
arms” • • 

• “Leave him to us, leave him to us I” said Griffith impa- 
tiently ; “ we will act jtowards him as we judge right. Take 
him away, Harve ; take the fellow away I We have heard/too 
much of his babble already.” ^ 

Caillet was Accordingly led out of the room ; but as he 
passed he twicb tutned his eyes fiercely upon All^rt Denyn, 
and ran his hand along his belt as if feeling for some weapon 
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of o(renee to smite his adversary with at any risk. Aa 8oq|i as 
he was gone, the leader of the adventurers turned to Albert, 
demanding — 

“ Well, young man, what have you to say?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Albert calmly. , , * 

*^That is soon said,” answered the other; ^‘but we may 
have something more to say to you. They tell me that it 
was you who slew by the blow of an axe one of our detest 
companions and best leaders.” 

He paused as if*for a Aply; and Albert answered, “It is 
very possible : one of them 1 certainly did slay, and he looked 
like a brave man and a valiant capt^n, so it is doubtless of him 
you speak.” 

“ ^ol enough !” replied Griffith : ‘ilet me see now, young 
man,*if you can give me as calm an anfi^er to what I have 
next to ask. Can you tdl me any reasoji why, as yoh slew 
him, we should not slay you?” 

“ The best of all reasons,” replied Albert Den 3 m : “ because 
I have done nothing for which I should be slain. I have clonC 
nothing but jvhat giny man here would have done in my place. 
1 have served and defended my lord ; I have defended his 
daughter. If 1 had died upon the field, 1 should have died 
doin^what was right ; and if J am killed now, those who put 
me to death will neither show knightly courtesy nor the deal- 
ing of true soldiers, but ^ill commit a murder like base assas- 
sins upon an unarmed man. If there be any man among you 
who would not have done as I have done, I tell him to his 
beard that he is a traitor and a felon ; and let him enme forth 
and slay me, if 1 am to be slain^ for the trade of a murderer 
will suit well with his character. But if there be one noble 
heart and good soldier amongst you, he will defend me.” 

“ On mv soul, that will 1!” said one of those who had been 
sittii^ at meat when the pa^-ty which conducted the youth 
had entered. “Griffith, you see well the lad did but do his 
duty. Out upon it 1 If we are to punish a man for fighting 
well in his captain^s behalf and fairly killing a bold adversjary^ 
1 will put my ITead under a monk’s c^wl and patter benedicites 
every one I meet; for I trusl— heavenabelp me 1 — ^to kill as 
good a man as Cbapelle every year, if 1 keep to this tra^. 
Set the yputh free ! set him free ! Did he do anything unfair, 
Maillot? Speak!” • 

“No!” answered the adventurer who had ridden beside 
Albert, and who flas one of those that had taken their places 
at the table ; “ but be killed my sworn blrother (Shapelle. 1 
ch^ his blood, and bis bloodT will have.” 
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“Pooh! nonscTiPe!’* exclaimed Griffith: “the lad did his 
duty bravely ; no one can say more. Let him go ! let him 
go!’ 

“ Not till I have his'head,” said the man they called Mail- 
lot. “ nh is my prisoner : I took him, and I have a right to 
dispose of him as I -will.” 

“ But you did not take him in fair fight,” said Griffith : “if 
I ui^rderstood Harve right, 3 mu came n])on him while he was 
• fighting with the other fellow, and seized him without resis- 
tance.” 

“It was Harve seized him, and not Maillot,” cried another 
man. 

“ I took him by one arm while Harve caught him hy the 
other,” replied the; mail named Maillot; “ and I say he shall 
die.” 

“I say he shall not,” replied (Griffith:* “at all events 
not till Sir Robert Knowhs decides npon it. 1 determine ihaf 
^ once, Master Maillot ; and if jmu flare to show your refrac- 
tory spirit any more, J will cleave you down to the jawsibr 
your pains. Hark ye^ young man! 1 will take care that no 
narm shall happen to 3 'ou. Sir Robert Knowles, ofir present 
leader, is a good soldier and a true knight ; and he wdjl not 
suffer a prisoner to be butchered in cold blood for any man’s 
will. "J'o-morrow some of our party w'ill move hence and go 
back into Maine, where Sir Robert is. You shall go with 
them, and in the mean time you shall have free quarters in 
the castle here.” 

As he ^poke, one of those who were sitting at the table with 
him leant across and spoketo the leader in a hw voice, no- 
thing being heard but the words, “INIaillot — ^fiiid means — 
blood-thirsty — take care !” 

“ By heaven I”' exclaimed Griffith when the other-had done 
— “by heaven! he had better not, for he should not himself 
be alive many hours after. But to make all sure, some one 
give the youth back his sword. He looks as if he could de- 
fend himself right well.” 

While the sword was handed to Albert Denyn, who gladly 
thrust the scabbard' back into his bvlt a^in, the man namecl 
Maillot gazed upon him with fierce ana angry eyes, turning 
from time to time towards his companion Griffith, and gnaw- 
ing bis lip as y’he would lain have given vent to nis inffigna- 
^ ^on, but did not dare to do so. Griffith too^ no notice of him, 
?Vlbut still was evidenjly irfitated and somewhat excited hy the 
Oman’s demeanour ; and in order to have an excuse for not re- 
marking ‘it, spoke in a low tone to one of those who sat^ at 
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table with him. A short pcnod of reflection, however, shiiwel 
that he was placiiii^ liimself in eireninstanees of 
ger, and made him determine somewhat to cliange his man- 
ner. Tt was with diflicnlty, how'cver, that he could sufficiently 
repress his feelings to say in a sullen voice — • ’ 

“You will do as^'on like, Master Griffith; but I do think 
it somewhat hard that my prisoner should be thus suffered 
purposely to escape under the 'pretence of sending him to 
Knowles ; for notjiing ejse can he meant by letting him fro • 
free in this Avay. AVhy, the first time the gates of the castle 
are open he will pass through, of course, if ho he not a fool ; 
and then I not only lose my revenge, but any ransom, too, 
which I might get, if Knowles says he shall lu^t he killed.” 

“i-’Jome, that is fair enough,” said^ne^f^f the men at the 
table; “ we must not do injustice, Griffith.” , 

“He can’t escape; he won’t escape,”* said Griffith; “no 
fear of that. Hark ye, young ma»J give us your parole — 
your word of honour, I^ean — that come Avhat may }’t>u»wijjl 
not try to escape.” • 

“Ilcscucor no«resme?” demanded Albert Dcnyn. 

“ Ay,’*ansAvcred Griffith, “re«^cue or no rescue . 

“And what if I refuse?” said Albert. * 

“ Why,” answered (iriffitlto laughing at the youth’s bold- 
noss — “\vhy, then, my young coiidi lion -maker. 1 shall take 
leave to thrust you into prison instead ol’ letting you walk 
about the castle.” 

“J)o so, then,” replied Albert, “ for I Avill haA^e no hand in 
giving 11 ]) my lilicrty voluntarily.” • 

“On my lifcl” ansAvered (xriffith, “you are a determined 
y<*uth, but nc vcrthcloss I Avill not sec wrong done you. If you 
value the free air h) little, you must lose it; hut for the rest, 
no man shdll take yonr life aHuIc I can prea’onr. it, except it 
he in fair and open fight. Still, as you like a prison, a prison 
yon shall have. l..et him be put into the toAver on the left 
hand of the gate, since such is hi^i fancy. There lie will find 
strong doors ciyaugh, and I Avish liim joy of his solitude ] i\)C 
1 ihiuk he Avill see nothing Imt^a hertm in the ditch, and per- 
haps not even tlnit.” • • 

“ [ should think not,” replied another, “ for Pierrot Avifh 
his crosshoAV would not let any bird rast there long. There! 
HAvay Avith him, invay Avith '101111 •We have had enough of 
each gossip lor oi^e.” 

As they spoke, one of the men laiTl his hands upon the col- 
lar of Albert Denyn and pulled him somewhat rudely away, 
Gwflith exclaiming, at the same time, “ Give him food though ; 
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give, him food? It is not good to be hungry in prison, an I 
can tell my friends. I recollect once catching a rat that 
visited me in my dungeon at Evreux, and saying grace most 
devoutly over my supper, though I was obliged to eat him 
raw notwithstanding.” 

A loud laugh burst from the whole of the adventurers at 
the idea of their companion's dainty meal, and Albert Denj n 
wasjled out of the room to be conducted to the place of his 
.temporary abode. 
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. CHAPTER Xn. 


Tiikhe is notliiTig so difficult to bear, nothing which requires 
so much courage of the most serviceable kind to endure, as 
anxictjfiii solitude and inactivity. The-very movement oi‘ the 
mind when we sufrer great agitation lightens its weight ; but 
when Ave have to sit and cdunt the livelong hours alone, bon- 
fined to one small space and limited to mere reflection, 
lliought becomes a burdtSi and imagination a torment,- and 
every feeling of our heart seems to war against our peace. 

'rijus it Avas-with Albert Henyn. So long as he was in the 
presence oT the adventures, he bad the ideas of personal 
danger^ to occupy him. He had felt the other c«ils of his 
situation comparatively little, awi had looked upon the impri- 
sonment, to AA'hich he in some degree voluntarily subjected 
In'mself, as something requiring no great fortitude to bear ; 
hut when he was actually thrust into the chamber Avhere he 
Avas to pass ^n indefinite space of time, and Avhere he might 
have to undergo an^dhing that his captors chose to inflict iqion 
him, his heart gradually sank, and a deep and overwhelming 
feeling of melducholy took possession of him. 

The first half-hour, indeed, was broken by two visits from 
one of tilt adventurers, who brought him some food and a 
pitcher of good Aiine, The ma^ seemed a good-natured per- 
sonage, spoke to him in a kindly tone, and, though he accused 
•him of folly in not promising to hold himself as a prisoner, 
rescue or no rejeue, he still assured him that would be 
ta^en good care of, and that no ^larm «rould happen to him. 

After he was gone, howaver, the hours awore away slowly; 
and though Albert tasted the food which Avas set before him^ 
and tried to occupy a part of the time ip any manner, yet he 
felt no appetite, and was obliged to betake himself to a pri- 
soner’s W’onted occjipation of pacing up and dowm the room. 
Weariness, howevA, at length overcame him; and lying down 
upon the ground — lor they had not yet ftirnished him AAitk 
eill^r bed or stool — ^he placed his arm under his head for 

o 
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pilljpw and fell into a sound sleep. It lasted some time, and . 
loud laughter in some of the neighbouring parts of the build- 
ing was the first thing that roused him. The sound of mer- 
liment, as may be conceived^was harsh to his ear, for he had 
been dreamipg of Adela de Mauvinct: a vague, confused, wild 
vision it was of dangers and terrors, which, even when he 
woke, left him disturbed and agitated. He found, however, 
th|t though his sleep had been thus restless, it must have been 
very deep ; for somebody had visited the chamber during his 
slumber, and had left a settle and 'a tabled and also put down 
some straw in one corner of the room. 

The sight of these feif articles of furniture was a much 
greater comfort to the poor yodth than might be supposed ; 
for before he had fallen asleep he had remarked a wjndow 
above him, which^ iie could by no means reach so as to gaze 
from it out into the country beyond; but the tall stool which 
had been brought enal,)led him to see with ease, resting his 
argis m the deep opening of the wall. 

* When be first looked out, the mellow evening sun was just 
approaching the verge of the sky, and all tjie bright and beau- 
tiful colours of an autumn evening were tinging' the clouds 
and hangii^g on the woods and fields around. The country 
was not paxticularly beautifu][; but there was something in 
that bright evening light which gave it a loveliness that it 
would not otherwise have possessed. Each green slope seemed 
rounded with gold, and a rich misty purple rested on all the 
woods and dells around. The fantastic vapours that hung 
Upon th^ edge of the sky chiuiged every moment in hue aud 
in form, as if they had been ftill of life and playing with the 
setting sun; and everything on which the eye of Albert rested 
recalled to his memory many a happy day, when, on such an 
autumn-tide as .that, his own fkney had seemed to take part 
with the light clouds and join in their sports with the depart- 
ing fays. 

After any deep passion, however, has taken possession of ^ 
,our hearts, it seises, like some invading tyrant in a conquered 
country, upon every bright thing within n't, whether it 
sweet memories, or warm hopes, fyr grand energies, appro- 
priating all to its purposes, and marking them as its onn for 
ever. It was thus with the heart of Albert Denyn. , The 
mght of that fair Cunset called back the memories of dear early 
days ; but inftandy, with those memories, came the image of 
Aaela de Mauvinet, mingling the painftil f^ars and apprehen- 
sions that the circumstances in which she was- placed might 
naturally call forth, with every happier feeling to which^the 
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associatiors connected witli the Bight before his eyes ^ould 
have otherwise given rise. 

AVhere was slicV lie asked himself: what had become of 
herV Was she still wandering in tin? wood alone, or liad her 
father a’^d the captal come to her deliverance V •It was all 
YMiiiie, and uncertain, and teirihle ; and however strongly 
Hope might raise her voice in a young bosom, iear for the 
time was predominant, and sadiless altogether took possesion 
of Albert’s heart.^ ^ 

'L’lie film had half gone down, and half of the broad golden 
disc was still seen above the distant forest, when Albert per- 
ceived two or three mounted mcn'^coming over the slope of a 
lull half-way between the castle and the woods. Immediately 
aft(|r the horsemen came some personb on foot, and then others 
leading horses, amongst whom the yoiftn thought he could 
distinguish the li utter ift' a woman’s gar^iients, and hts heart 
sank with a sensation of dread apprehension which lan- 
guage can scarcely confey. • 

lie asked liiiiiself if it could be Adela; if she had reaSy 
fallen into the hands of some brutal band of plunderers , and 
his heatf seemed jiroplieticalJ}'^ to answer “Yes !’’ 

Kre the party came near enough for him t© distinguish 
anything clearly, the sun sai^k altogether amongst the trees, 
and tlie group on which his eyes were fixed grew more and 
more dim, till at lengtli it was lost to Ills sight. But still 
Albert remained cou\ inced that Adela was a captive there, 
and lca[)ing down into the rooim he walked backwards aud 
forwards m ii state almost approaching distraction.# 

It was some time before reflection came to liis aid; but 
when be did take time to think, he remembered that the lady 
might perhaps be more safe in the hands of the adventurers 
than any woman of a lower rank. Her ransom was sure to 
be large if she w^ere ♦reate'd with all honour, and the ven- 
geance of her lather and the whole of France was to be 
dreaded if any harm befel her; so that be could not but 
judge that tl^ free companions would show her tcndi^rn^ss 
• and respect as soon as they.were aware of her name, which 
she would undoubtedly 4iiake known asisoon as she fell into 
their power. • 

Albert tried to comfort himself jvitli such thoughts, but' 
still his heart beat with *auxiet>» and alarm; and in a few 
minutes after, t|je sound of a truiiipet, apparetstly coming from 
the court-yard, a number of voicos speaking, and a ioud 
tongue calling upon llie name of seveAl womcL, seemed to 
uidicate tlie airivul of the party he had seen. The piuce, 
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howeycr, soon resumed its tranquillity; and a period of about 
a quarter of an hour passed without any other sound, till at 
length there was a considerable noise; and several voices 
speaking in the adjoining passage were heard, with the sound 
of coming footsteps, and now and then a sharp oath. 

The steps paused at the door of the diamher in which 
Albert was confined, and the door was thrown violently open, 
admitting the blaze of a torch. At first the light dazzled 
him ; but, the moment after he perceived in the hands of some 
of the adventurers without that strange, uncouth-looking beihg 
whom he had found contending with Caillet in defence of 
Adela. 

Although it cannot be said that the young man felt pleasure 
at the sight of any_ hurtian being deprived of liberty, -and 
although the appearance of the old man but tended to confirm 
his apprehensions in regard to Adela’s being captured, yet 
certainly it was a relief behold some one who could give 
him « knowledge of the exact truth. 

Fearful, however, that he might be deprived of even that 
satisfaction, if his captors perceived that there w*as.-anv feeling 
of interest between him and the person whom they sAmed to 
demne for his fellow-prisoner, he remained perfectly silent, 
and kept as far back as possible in the chamber. The old 
man was thrust in with unnecessary violence ; and it is pro- 
bable that those who brought him thither had already treated 
him somewhat roughly, for one of the leaders who came up 
at the moment exclaimed — 

“ Calmly, calmly ! Remember his age.” 

As soon as the new captive was in the chamber the door 
was shut, and the two prisoners were left in utter darkness. 
For some minutes neither of them spoke, though the elder 
was heard muttering to himself, but the words were indis- 
tinct to any other ears than his own. Albert kept silence for 
a moment or two, lest any one who might be near should 
overhear what he was about to say ; and he still heard various 
voices speaking without, when suddenly, to his surprise, his 
strange companion burst into a Joud and vehement laugh. 

lou seem to beai^our imprisonment lightly,” said Albert 
^at ^ngth: ** would that I could laugh as you do !” 

*‘Why db’^you not, then?” demanded the old man: '‘but 
yon need not tell me ; 1 know why as well as you do. It is 
that you have^ known so few and such slight sorrows that a 
day’s imprisonment, even* in such a chamber as this, with 
cven^ comfort and alrd to boot, is to you as heavy a grief as 
tbe loss of all that makes life v^iiable would be to me. Mi«- 
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fortune 19 a hard master and requires a long apprenticeship, 
young man.” 

“Doubtless,” answered Albert — “doubtless it is so; but 
yet I cannot but think a long impriftonment, the uncertainty 
ol‘ our future fate, and a separation, perhapsp forever, from 
those we love beft, might well make us sad, even if we had 
more philosophy than 1 pretend to.” 

“ 1 will tell you what, youth,*** answered the old mauj^Hhe 
time may come ^hen t^e loss of friends, the breaking of all 
hopes, the disappointment of every expectation, the murder 
ol‘ your children or your relations, the agonies, the tears, and 
the ruin of those you love best on earth, will so teach you to 
expect misfortune, that a brief imprisonment such as \ 6 \\ have 
mek*with now will seem to you as a telie( from worse, rather 
than a disappointment of your hopes, ^his, I tell yyii, may 
happen to you. It has* happened to many of your relations 
before, and why not to you also?’*#® 

“ flow do you know, ‘•answered Albert, “ that it has bctkllQ^ 
any of my relations?” • 

“Because thc}% were men,” replied his strange companion; 
“ tlierei^rc all must have suffered, and some must have suffered 
thus. Thus, too, very likely you will suffer ’wHfen your ap- 
poinlcd time is come.** • 

“Perhaps it may be so,’* said the youth: “I have a good 
foretaste of such suffering even now.” 

“Call you what you now endure a foretaste o.* such suffer- 
ings?” cried the old man ; “call you this, then, a foretaste — 
this, which is but a mere nothing? It is mere ifeolisbness. 
Tlie time will be wlien you sbaM look back to this period and 
wish it could come over again.” 

“Xo,” answered Albert firml}'; “no: what I felt yesterday 
can hardly ever be surpassed by what I may feel hereafter. 
Xo, it cannot be! What may be my future fate I do not 
know ; but of one thing I am certain — ^that there were mo- 
ments in the course of last night which no after sorrow can 
ever surpass: pa}', nor can they exceed that which I feeloiow, 
ignorant as 1 am of what ha« befifllen tlie daughter of my 
noble and generous lord.*” • 

llis lellow*))Tisont‘r remained silent for sevei^ momeilts, 
and then replied, “ Y'ou wish to know what has become oi 
her. She is here — in this ver}f castle — ^but a few yards 
distant.” 

“As I thongnt,” said Albert; •‘as 1 thought! This is 
indeed terrible ; but they dare not, surely they dare not treat 
her ill.” 
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“ No,” answered the old man; “ oh, no! Foar not for that; 
they will not treat her ill. Fools as they are, they arc too 
wise for that.” 

“1 trust they are,” said Albert; “I trust they are; and 
yet what reliaftce can be placed in such men? Their passions 
arc their guides as often as their interests.’' 

“That is true,” replied his companion, “that is very true; 
youHirc wiser than I thought you, youth; and yet you ha\o 
•a right to be Avise too. Ihit make yx>ur mind at ease. The 
wife of the man named Griftith is lierc in the castle even now, 
and she is a woman of high birth herself.” 

“Of high birth!” exclaimed Albert, “and the w'ife of an 
adventurer like tliis?” 

“ Piven so,” answered Ihe old man. “KnoAv yon not-.lhat 
half of those who live by plundering their ibllow-erijiturcs 
call thcmselATS of high race, and thalTnany of them have m il 
won the only title to nohITty wdiich this age knows, by shed- 
dingimore blood than any of the other barbarous monsters of 
the time? But do Avhat I Avas saying. The wife of lliis 
Griftith is here. The lady has been taken to her chamber, 
and there she will be safe. I have heard them talkWig about 
her ransom* already. When I look back upon the past.” he 
contintied, after a momentary pa jse — “ when I look hack upon 
the past, I often think that the light sorroAvs of youth are as 
heavy to those lliat hear them as the weightier Avoes of age. 
There A^^as an old Greek, a slave, who dealt in fabliaux — I 
know not whether you have heard of him.” 

“ Oh, ^es,” replied Albert. “ Ilis name was JEsopus.” 

“ The same, the same!” replied the old man, whose learn- 
ing did certainly surprise Albert Denyn. “That old Greek 
told a story of a hare funning a race with a tortoise, which 
was intended to 'represent the heedless lightness of youth 
contending against the cautious experience of age ; but while 
he showed that the slow perseverance of the one ultimately 
outdid the excessive activity of the other, he should have 
shown also that the hare might have been crashed to death 
under a weight which the tontoise would hardly have felt, 
Thus it is with age Hnd youth: the*' apathy of age is a hard 
slfhll, whic^ enables it to hear cares a thousand times more 
heavy than those AA'hioii w(/ukl at once crush youth under 
their burden. ^Vc have So many times in life the opportu- 
nit 3 "of practwing the art of endurance, that, it would be hard 
if we did not learn thfe leitson ere Ave had done.” 

, “ Thank God that I have heard of the lady’s safety, how- 

ever!” said Albert — “ that is ^ne great satisfaction; and 
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it I will comfhrl myself, although your picture of life it nol 
altogether consolatory.’’ 

“ It is such as life is,” replied the old man, “ and such as 
you will find it, youth. The man who sees fifty years and 
finds anythii^ still to eiyoy in life is either a beast*or a fool : 
for by that time alt the better parts of our nature have dis- 
covered that their home is in another place.” 

“And yet,” said Albert Denyn, “you laughed right hear- 
tily but now.” ^ 

“ That did I,” rejoined his companion: “ I laughed — did 
not smile *, and laughter is only a sign of sadness or of folly, 
not of happiness. Happiness never does more th^.n smile. 
It is that insane thing merriment, or mockery, or scorn, ox 
desj^ir, that laughs. I laughed in mCicke;^ of those who shut 
me in here.” * 

“ And wliy in mockery?” demanded Albert. “GooS faith! 
I have not the heart to mock th^m: they have too much 
power over me for me Hb scorn them.” • ,• 

“ They have no power over me,” replied thp old man. 
will tell YOU hereafter \vhy I laughed, and wh v I scorn them : 
let it he Sufficient for you now to know that tne lai^ is safe.” 

“ jphat is indeed much,” replied Albert; “ and I coula al- 
most content myself with being assured that such is the case, 
if 1 had any means of informing my good lord, her lather, 
that she runs no risk. But that is hopeless.” 

“Ha!” said the old man; “ha! w'e may find such means, 
nevertheless: yet why would you send him such tidings?” 

“ Why?” exclaimpd Albert — “ has he not been d friend, a 
father to me? And were it not so, is he not a human being, 
a parent, whose heart must be now bleeding with apprehen- 
sion, and grief, and terrible anxiety?” 

“ Then he really loves bis daughter?” said the old man ip 
a cold tone. 

“ Loves her!” exclaimed Albert — “how can he help loving 
her? Loves her! better than his own life; better than aught 
else on earth except his honour!” 

« “ By so much the more,” replied the old man m a stepi 
tone, “ will he contemn *the presumptudus thoughts thi^ are 
in your bosom, youth.” ^ • 

Albert Denyn was silent for a moment — ^not with shfuue, 
but he was surprised and pained to find that his fbelings to- 
wards Adela shgwed themselves so plsunly, that the scanty 
means of observation xvhich the old manias yet possessed were 
nevertheless sufficient to discover a secret which he 
thought well concealed from all eyes but Uiose which watched 
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him with such keenness and suspicion as had been displayed 
hyCaillet 

He answered quite calmly, however, when he did speak; 
for, although his own eyes had iiow^ been long opened to all 
that was ;mssing iii his heart — ^though he felt and knew that 
he loved with all the ardour, as well as the devotion, of the 
deepest passion — yet his love was utterly without the pre- 
, sumntion of a single hope. He felt so humble in his affec- 
, tion that he was not moved by many of the agitating emotions 
which affect other men under the iiifluence of the same pas- 
sion; and although it certainly was his^purpose to hide bis 
love for his lord’s daughter, out of respect and reverence, yet 
he was so conscious of rectitude of purpose, as well as of hu- 
mility of feeling, that tlioiigh he did not wish, yet he did not 
much fear disco verj^^ 

“Yim are mistaken,” he replied' at length, in a tone so 
tranquil and cool as to , surprise his hearer; “you arc mis- 
taken. 1 have no presumptuous thrughts in my bosom, old 
llian^: my thoughts are as humble as my station.” 

“ Do you pretend to say,” demanded his st^rangc companion, 
“do you pretend to say that you do not love this hu.'y V” 

“ God forMd !” answered Albert. “1 love her with my whole 
heart and soul. “ I would willingly sacrifice my life lor her; 
and yet, old man, all this can lie without one presumptuous 
thought. Can you not understand this?” 

The old man paused for a moment, and then replied, “ I 
can understand it well; but I knew not that you could either 
understand or feel it.” 

“ Why, what can you know,” asked Albert, “ either of me 
or of my nature, by seeing me iu circumstances of excHe- 
ment for some five short minutes? I should almost think 
that in this dark place you mistook me for some one else, were 
it not for what you say of the Lady Adela.” 

“No I” replied the old man — “no: 1 make no mistake— 
your yoice is enough for me. I never forget sounds that T 
once hear, and I should know your voice amidst the shout of 
an army. Hut you are wron^j in another pofrit: this is not 
the first time that 1 have secn,’thesp are not the only means 
I Jiave had of knowing you. From your birth till now I have 
been near you. But all that matters not. What have I to 
do in life but to watch^ those th:^,t iu*e around me; to mark 
;^their qualities, and to hate or love them as those qualities 
^ay require?”* , 

X. “MethinksJ’ repKed-Albert, “it might be as' well to leave 
Wbem without either hale or love.” 
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“'N’ot 30, not so,” answered the old man: “ to hate a&d to 
love is a necessity of our nature: nay,’ more — it is an ordi- 
nance of (iod. Not to ahhor vice, not to feci aifection for 
virtue, is to share with the evil. Viefe is in fact only a bolder 
sort of indifference to virtue. I would almost raflier see a 
man wicked than flie friend of wicked men.” 

There was eomethinf? strange and rambling in the old man’s 
discourse, which certainly had so much of singularity in.it as 
to lead Albert to«imagit)e tliat his reason was somewdiat un-. 
settled. The singularity of his appearance, which has been 
already described, might not alone have produced such a con- 
viction; for in that age, what w'e should now call eccentricity 
in that particular shape was not only common, hut was ahso^ 
lutdy sanctioned by the superstitiofts of^the day. Many a 
man still thought he w^ doing God gooct service and ensuring 
tlie salvation of his soul by wearing rougji garments ol* skins, 
feeding upon roots, and separating* himsell‘ from his fellow- 
men: so that to encouifler a person habited like Albcrt'a^^re- 
Bciit companion, and to find him a dcvout„discrect, and sen- 
sible pejsoM, thotigh somewhat tinged with fanaticism, w'as by 
no means a common case. The peculiarity of the opinions, 
hoM^ver, M'hich the old man entertained, without any in- 
quiry as to whether they mere ri^ht or wrong, might well 
lead the youth to imagine that his intellect was somewhat 
shaken ; for in those days it was rare indeed to find any one 
who went out of the beaten track. 

Judging thus of liis companion's state of mind, Albert cared 
not to enter into any abstruse discus^ions, hut turned the con- 
versalion back to what the old man had been saying in regard 
to himself. “ AVas it from knowing that I was the companion 
of wicked men, then,” he asked, “ that you supposed me filled 
with presumptuous thoughts, w’hich certainly I never enter- 
tained? I know not that 1 ever showed myself the friend of 
wicked men: when have I done so, my good friend?” 

“ Have you not been always the companion and the friend 
of this very iJaillet, to whom you show so mortal a hatted 
now tliat a rivalry has sprung up* bet ween you? Who w as 
so often seen with him As yourself? wRo seemed to share his 
thouglits and his counsels but yourself?” • 

“Nay, nay, you are much mistaken,” replied Albert, 
eagerly: “ circiiin. stances cast us •together, but not afloction: 
there was a liii^ between us which bound us to companion- 
ship, with our hearts unbound. •We were both serfs iu a 
house where all ivere noble around us*cxccpt tlie othor'ser- 
vants of the mansion, who were all dili’cicnily treated from 
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oiifsclTes. They were, indeed, a separate order of beings m 
mind as well as in freatinent; but in scarcely any respect 
was there a distinction made between us and those noble 
pages whom, from time to time, the highest personages in 
the land s'ent to receiTe instruction in the house of our gene- 
rous and knightly master. If there was k difference, it was 
only that more Icnowledge was mven to us than to them ; that 
to uo were opened the stores of ancient learning; that us 
-all the knowledge of the schools was poured forth ; and that, 
as the lord wished to place us in the cnurch, we were taught 
many an art and many a science that the high nobles of the 
land did not receive. Thus were we companions from early 
years, though he was older than* T, and thus were we cast 
upon each other fo? ^ocibty, by similarity of situation, thir jgh 
not of fastes. He, however, was discontented with all things: 

I was with all things w'cll contented. I might regret, it is 
true, that I was not one Of the nobles whom I saw from day 
to day ‘ I might wish that fortune bad placed me amongst 
them ; hut I hated them not because such was not iny lot. 

I was happy, I was grateful for the superior' iijstruction 
accorded to me, and for the kindly treatment I received ; but 
Caillet vowtld, for his part, that he would rather have re- 
mained in ignorance and in the lowest state of bondage than 
acquire knowledge, which only showed him the evils of his 
station, lie detested the nobles of the land, and avowed 
that detestation when conversing with those who he believed 
would not report the fact; and such was I. Not that he ever 
loved me,^)Ut that I was the only one in the same state and 
situation as himself — ^the only one, in short, to whom he 
could freely speak his feelings. He knew that I would not 
betray him, and therefore he dared to say to me what he 
thought; blit his* feelings and mine were always different, 
and he was sure to encounter opposition and dispute. Thus 
were tve, as I have said, companions without being friends, 
till by his last act he has ended the companionship also ; and 
if- ever we spend another half-hour together, «it will be the 
last that one or the other^will see in this world.” * 

“ Did the Lord of Mauvinet teach' you the use of arms?” 
demanded the old man in a slow and thoughtful tone: “you 
seem skilful with the swrd.” 

“ I was early taught,” replied Albert, “ to wield all ^uch . 
weapons as peasants are permitted to emploj', and the sword 
was f)laced in* iny l^ands 'when I was very young. Atte^* 
wards, my noble lord — though I cannot say that he caused 
me to be taught to bear the weapons of a man-at-arms, yet 
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when he saw how much delight I took therein — anffered me. 
to learn the use of the lance, tlie management of the horse, 
ami indeed all the exercises of chivalry. Caillet also had 
the same advantage; but 1 think Ifc was not more skilful 
than myself, lie was older and more conlident,* perhaps ; 
but yet I should hot fear to meet him in a good cause, even 
though be had some superiority.” 

“And you would slay him, hoy,” replied his companjon; 
“for his hciirt is^bad a|id yours is good; and the man who 
wants the armour of a just spirit has but a feeble defence in 
all external arms.” 

“I know not,” answered Albert Dcnyn; “thopgh I can 
well conceive that many a man, ieeling his conscience ill at 
easQi|‘ iTiaj' become weak and timid Tin tlje hour of danger. 
Such, however, J am su^e, is not the case with Caillet. lie 
thinks all tliat he does is right — not tha# he docs it because 
he thinks it right, but that he thinks it right because he does 
it. 1 have heard him (Eagerly defend the same feelirtgs^un^ 
con;luct in himself which 1 have heard him blame most bit- 
terly in jnen of floblc blood; and I never yet in all my life 
hoard him acknowledge or saw him feel that he was wrong. 
Such a thing is not in his nature. Call him not-»in heaven’s 
naino call him not my frieifd,” he continued, reverting to 
what had passed before. “ I should hate myselt if i could 
ever have been a frieud to one so base and utterly unworthy. 
But now that you have probed my spirit to the bottom, let 
me bear that which 1 own is of greater moment to me than 
all things. Tell me more of the lady; tell me alt that you 
know concerning her.. How caJne they not to find her? her 
father and the captal, I mean. Ho^y came she to luj taken 
by these menV and what, think you, will be the result of the 
situation i.i which we are all, placed?” 

“ManilbJd questions,” answered the old man, ‘^none Oi 
which 1 will answer now. Wait till alter midnight be past,” 
he continued in a lower tone, “ and I will then reply to you 
fully. 1 havcfthat to tell you which may surprise you not. a 
•little. Now lay down your head upon the table, for you have 
need of repose.” • • 

“ 1 have slept already,” replied Albert. • 

But the old man instantly rejoined, “Sleep again, then; 
sleep again! Wiiat right has yoftth to think? Sleep again, 
1 say, ior not a t|wd more shall you hear from luy lips till 
after midnight; and it yet wants fully four hours of the 
time when the sun turns back again to this side of the 
earth.” 
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AU^ert Denyn saw by tlio faint light which found its way 
info tfic rawi from the moonlight sky without, that the old 
niim crossed his arme upon his chest, and buried the greater 
part of his I'aeo in the skins of which his dress was formed ; 
and perceiving that it would be useless to seek further con- 
vcrsaticAi for the lime, ho too at length bcm. Ids head upon his 
folded liaudri, and remained silent, though he slept not. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

To an active miiiil thhre is something solemn, and uven 
elcvnting,'iii the task of watching in the night. The silence, 
11 le darkness, have their effect ; lha sally-ports of the ear and 
the eye arc closed. Thc^rpirit shut up within its citadel holds 
no 4nlt rcourse with the world without. The thoughts, the 
feelings, the fani^ies, the passions, which form the turbulent 
garrison of the human heart, cut off from ccmimuAion with all 
tJie busy things of external life, may be reviewed by reason 
and bvougUtJVinder the rod of judgment. Well used, an hour’s 
watching in the midst of the night is often more valuable to 
the mind of man than whole years of the busy life of day. 
Tiic w'orld and ail its important littleness seem ior the time to 
be dead ; the immortal being within us feels alone in the pne- 
scnce of its Gk)d; the heart speaks to the heart of all the higher 
purposes bf life ; and tlie clay that encumbers us appears to 
be in a degree cast aside, together with our intercourse with 
Ollier earthly creatures. If ever spirit triumphs over matter 
in this world, it is in the hours of solemn and silent watching 
in the midst of the night. 

Albert Denyn remained without speaking for a long time ; 
and although his watch w'as not so still and .calm as it might 
have been at a later hour, still it gave opportunity for thought, 
which was not lost upon him. I?r6m time to time there came 
sounds of voices speaking, of merriment, of* lauglilcr, and of 
song ; but graduaily*^these bursts became shorter, the inter- 
'l afe ionger, and the silen(;e between more profound, till at 
length all became still, cvhile the gloom was increased by tlie 
luoon sinking behind the'liills, and leaving nothing within 
the sight of ihR u ateliers in the prison but a< bright star shin- 
^ijg ihrough llie high window, like some of the mysterious 
truths of revelation, bright and wonderful amidst darkness, 
easting no light upon any oilier object. 
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In the mean while Albert communed with his own he;^Tt. 
At first his feelings and thoughts were •turbulent and wild, 
refusing all control, so that, though he felt they wanted 
regularity, he almost despaired of their ever returning to 
order again. Gradually, however, of themselyes %hey be- 
came more calm ; and ere long he could reason collectedly, 
and tliought and reflection brought on high resolves. He 
found that a passion had grown Upon his heart which should 
never have taken root therein; and he accused himself oi 
folly and of weakness, even although his own heart acquitted 
him of presumption. To cast that passion from him he never 
hoped: he never wished it; he felt it was impossible; but bo 
believed that in a firm and noble spirit — and be knew his 
owiig^o be so — that passion itself niK^ht be so purified and 
elevated as to lead him on to great and wSrthy deeds, to be 
a new ])riiiciple of actiod in his breast, to^ inspire higlt pur- 
poses and efiorts, and give a mightier energy to the chival- 
rous spirit that existed within biin. • , 

He fancied that the very thought of what would be AdSa’sT 
feelings, if jbe b<jard by chance of some 'great enterprise 
achieved ^)y him, would carry him on to exertions that no- 
thinj^ could resist; and thus judgment and reason employed 
the power of fancy to lead an^ guide the passions of his heart 
1o grand purposes, rather than in the paths of vice and wrong. 
So may we always do in life if our will be tow'ards virtue 
ratlier than crime. 

1’lius had passed the time for many hours; silence had 
fallen coin])lctely over the world; and Albert liad uaore than 
once turned his ej-es impatiently towards a spot on the other 
side of the chamher at wdiich he could faintly perceive a dim, 
obscure mass, marking the idace where the old man sat, but 
had not seen the slightest moA'cincnt nor heard the lightest 
sound. At length, how'over; the clear voice of a cock crow- 
ing at some distance came upon the air, and his strange com- 
panion suddenly broke silence. “Now, now,” he said, “I 
will tell you w^at you w'ish to hear, and more than you ex- 
pect; for the time is coming^when«you may act as well as 
speak.” . * • 

“Tell me first of the Lady Adela,” exclaimed Albert: ‘iit 
is of her. I would fain have tidings, old man.” 

“Call me not old man,” replied the other; “that is not 
my name, youth, though I be old, and though I be a man.” 

“ I would willmgly give you your own name if 1 knew it,” 
answered Albert Denyn. • 

, •*CSallme Wallcran Urgel/’said his companion : “that is 
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the pame which the people give me ; and as to the lady, be 
satisfied that she is wiclJ and sale. Tlie ol)ject of these plun- 
derers is to win gold. They are like cliildreii piling up ficaps 
for the purpose of casting them all to the winds the next 
moment." Still their ohjecD is gold; and while they have &(3 
fair a chance of gaining a great sum by tl 'is poor girl's ran- 
som, they will not risk the loss of it by doing her any injury. 
No, no; they have given her a chamber near that of iheir 
leader’s wife, and there she will be tended with all due 
courtesy. To-morrow they wdll bia her write to her lather, 
showing what gentle usage she has received and miming the 
ransom they have fixed ; but they will hold out the fear of 
less gentle deeds it' he should attempt to recover her by force 
of arms. So much for ^hat. Yoiir second question was^ how 
she was taken by tuese men ” 

**AGd bow it happened that liel father and the captal 
found her not," added AJb'ert, “ for they were close behind.” 

“Of that I know notiiing,” repl’ed the old man; “but 
liow they took her I can tell right well. 1 left you contend- 
ing with the villain Caillet, and sought the lady to give her 
help. She had seen me defend her with my axe, and so she 
trusted me( but wiien the men came up who took you pri- 
soner, we had well-nigh lallcn jnto their hands at oncG, for 
she thought it was her father’s party, and would have darted 
forward to meet them had I not shown her who they really 
were. I then led her to a place of security, made her a bed 
of leaves, sheltered her from the winds of night, and lighted 
her a fire^to dispel the damp of the forest; for she has ever 
been good to the poor and ihjp lowly, and dt. serves the care- 
ful watching of all who love the noble and the kind. I pro- 
mised to guide her safely back to her home the next day ; 
but ere 1 could do so, at an early hour this morning these 
knavish companions, iiearing that 1 was still in tlie neigh- 
bouring wood, came out to hunt me down like a wild beast." 

“ Why, what harm had you done them?" demanded Albert. 

“None," replied the old man; “but do wc need to harm 
others to make them harm ns? No, no ; not b& in this world. 
For the last twelve years have 1 dwTlt either in this old castle 
oiP in that dim wood. Neither in the wood nor the castle had 
I any right but sufferance; but the building itself )vas only 
tenanted by some servants of a lord who spent his day^ in 
rioting afar. They charitably gave me a dwelling in the win- 
ter time, and* all the .bright summer 1 sp^it in the green 
forest. With* the cliainberb, the passages, the towers, and 
even the dungeons of this place, ahd with the most secryt 
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patha of the wood, ho one hi all the land is so well acquayited 
as I am; and when, some ten days ago* these filthy robbers 
came and took possession of the plaoe, I tied and sought re- 
ihgc wJiere you saw me last night. '.Hiere is a tower ijerein 
to which they could find no entrance, aud it^ is <»alled tiie 
Stairless Tower. They thought, it seems, that it must con- 
tain treasure; and the people they foin\d here ttdd them that 
none knew its secrets but myself, for tliey had seen me more 
than once upon the top, when they, poor fools! could noflind 
the way up. Th» led td more inquiries; and as wicked men 
never leel safe in their wickedness, the plunderers fancied that 
my knowledge of the place would be dangerous’ to tliem, if, 
as they intend to do, they kept possession of it, as a sort oi 
adva^Lced post on the side of Touraipe. They sent out one 
partj^ to seek me many daj^s, hoping t»Ture me back with 
ju’oinises and offers; bu 4 they found m© not, and at length 
this morning they depatched anothei^to hunt me down like a 
wild beast.” * * * 

“ But the Lady Adela,” cried Albert Denyn ; “ what bec*am^ 
of her?” m % ' 

“ I hail witched the lady through the nig 7 ;r, i li j 

old man; “hut she slept not till just l)et()re the morning’s 
dawit, when her eyes grew hea\y and a short slumber came 
upon her, Is’ot long after, I iicard some sounds; and though 
the fire had now sunk low, there came a smoke and the 
crackling of wood, with shouts and cries from several sides ; a 
light redder than the morning, too, began to glare upon the 
trees; and 1 soon found that the villains had trucked nie into 
the covert, aud had then set fire, to the wood to burn me out. 
I had still hopes to bailie them, and for some time wound 
through paths they knew not of, leading the lady by the hand ; 
but it proved all in vain: they had guarded the outlets well, 
and when w'e issued forth they were upon us. They shouted 
loud at their double prize; and though they became moi€ 
reverent when they heard the lady’s name, yet they were not 
the less joyful. On reaching this place they first provided 
for her comibft. The leader’s wifj^ waS called, and maids, 
and women; and with mucih cereinoiy as if the desolate 
casfle had been a court, she was usliered to her chamh%[*. 
They then tunied to me, mocked my contorted back, bade me 
stretch out my lengthy ariiis, and yiacle sport of me for some 
ten minutes, till they bethought them of the Stairless Tower: 
then their greedfhess would know 410 delay. They took lue 
to the foot 6I’ it and told me instantly to sJliow them the way; 
but 1 was lord now, and I laughed theni to scorn, telling them 
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they should never know from me till they asked me with 
lowered voices and in humbler terms; till they promised me 
part of the spoil and seasoned their offers wnth fine words. 
They saw I mocked them, and thrust me in here, threatening 
me with torture on the morrovr if I still remained refractory. 
When the morning comes, however, for ms they will look in 
vain. Had they really wdshed tc torture me, the time was 
when their hands were upon my shoulders.” 

“But how will you escape?” demanded Albert: “the walls 
of this prison are thick, the door by which" they brought us 
in is strong ; and I see not how any one could free himself 
from this place without tools for breaking out, such as we do 
not possess. There are stout bays upon that window, good 
Walleran; and though they have left me my sword, yet it 
would take man)' a long day, 1 fear, to wrench off those bars, 
even if it could be done at all.” 

The old man laughed alpud. 

Listen, youth,” he replied at length. “ I said I would tell 
you something you did not expect to hoar. IVhat if 1 set 
you free this very i.iglit, this very hour? What if J sliow 
you the means by which such a youth as yon are cai^'^ be back 
at the castle of Mauvinet before mid-day to-morrow?” 

Altot started up. “ Do you iest or speak in earnest':” he 
exclaimed: “ can it be possible?” 

“ In serious earnest,” answered the other; “ and so possible 
is it that I will do it.” 

“ But Adda?” said Albert, hesitating — “ but the Lady 
Adela? can 1 leave her here?” 

“ What good can you do her by remaining?” demanded the 
old man. 

“But little, in truth,” answered Albert ; “ yet still, while 
there is a possibility of assisting her, I would fain be near, 
jyr we can fly, why can she not fly also? You know where 
fliey h;iye placed her: can we not find some means of com- 
municating with her and telling her what we. intend to do?” 

, “All this is very possible,” replied the old ipan, “ and she 
may even fly, if she will *rust l^erself to you.” ' 

“ She will,” replied Albert; “ I am sure she will.” 

Be not too sure till you have heard the- whole,” replied 
his companion. “There are dangers and difficulties to be 
encountered, young man, v/hich may not be easily oveKome, 
and it may seem better to her to \vait for. the ransom fr4i her 
father.” ; , . ® 

“At all events, sllre shall have the choice,” replied Albert, 
“ if I can give it her.” 
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** That you shall be enabled to do if you will,” replied the 
other; “ but there may be perils in so doing which even you 
may not choose to risk.” 

“ None, none !” cried Albert Denyh, resolutely; “ there is 
no diiliculty, no danger I would not undertake to selher free. 
T ■would lose this •right hand to be the man that gave her 
liberty.” 

‘‘Idle talk! idle talk!” said the old man; boyish passion 
all ! But hear m^, and ijien act as 3^011 think fit. Your own 
liberty is easy of attainment, for there is in fact no obstacle 
in your way.” 

How no obstacle,” exclaimed Albert Denyn, “when these 
barred windows, and ” 

‘VJh, the rash and presiimptuoift heart of youth!” ex- 
claimed his companion; never waiting* till it understands, 
seldom even listening till it hears! I teH you there is^n fact 
no obstacle in your way to libert 3 ’^*but in order to set her 
free you must enter the Castle again; 3^011 must swim themos^ 
to reach it ; you must find 3 -our w'ay in darkness and in soli- 
tude through passages which no feet but mine have trodden 
for man 3 f 3 'ears, and then through rooms where each instant 
you are likely to be seized and murdered,” 

“ Never mindl” cried Albtrt; “ 1 fear not. I will set her 
free, or die.” 

“ Ay; but when 3 "ou have found her,” added the old man — 
“ when she has agreed to fly with y ou — when j^ou have Jed 
her back by those same difficult passages — remember there is 
still tlic moat to cross, and it is both broad and deep.” 

“ 1 thought not of that,” said Albert with a sigh I thought 

not of that.” 

“ But in such enterprises we should think of all things,” 
answered Walleran Urgel. Now will you undertake itV” 

“ Without a doubt,” replied Albert at once; “ without tljp 
slightest doubt oi hesitation whatsoever. 1 have swam three 
times that distance with heavier burdens than she is, and 1 
fear not.” « - • 

• “ But very likely she may fear,” replied the old man. 

“Perhaps she may,” implied Albert ®cnyn; “I am afraid 
she will; but at all events she shall have the choice. 1 wofld 
risk far more for a less object than that.” 

“ Well, then,” rejoined his companion, “ if you are so re- 
solved, you shal^not want the means. Mount upon that stool 
and make your way through the wlndo^” 

“But the bars, the bars!” said Albert, “how am 1 to remove 
tke bars?” 


n 
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“ Take tke grating by the lower edge,” said the old min, 
“ and pull with all your strength.” 

Albert did as >\'allerau bade him, but the bars remained 
immoveable. 

‘‘It is m varln,” he said, turning round; “it is altogether 
in vain.” 

“ So fioon are youth’s best energies checked by disappoint- 
ment,” rejoined the other. “For a great object you must 
have more than courage: yon must have resolution. You 
must have even more than resolution: you must have perse- 
verance unto death. Now, then, put to your strength and 
try again — but not as before, not as before! Lift the bars 
upward. Do they move?” 

“Yes, yes!” excj.iimdl Albert eagerly; “they slide up as 
if by magic.” 

“ There is no magic like a little knowledge,” rejdied the old 
man. “Now mark whM I say, and proceed gently; for if 
yoirdo*not you will call listening cai'^s this way, or even per- 
chance wake thor'C that sleep. The bars have moved upwards; 
now they will move outwards, too, and, filling on a binge 
below, will make v^ou a ladder to descend; but you i/iust hold 
them fust aftd let "them down genti}', or the clang will ^■ouse 
others, with whose presence vve'sau well dispense.” 

Albert Ibllowed exactly the directions be received, and 
without any trouble lowered down the whole grating, which, 
being pushed onwards when once raised, freed itself from tlie 
{grooves in which the two ends moved, and turning on pivots 
in the lo’tver rim, swung over and hung down against the 
wall. It required great strength, indeed, to hold the mass of 
iron- work up so that it descended without noise; but the joy 
with which Albert saw the task accomplished would be very, 
very difficult to tell. 

^ “ Now,” said the old man, as soon as this was done, “ make 
youlf way down to the ground beneath the wall ; then, before 
you cross the moat, creep round along the narrow ridge of 
earth between the masonry and the water. ^ fter you have 
passed three round towers, you will come to a square one 
which dips itself into 'ihe moat; there you piusfc plunge in and 
swim across; and then going round to the other side of that 
square tower, vou must enter the moat again and swim over 
sn&ce more. Y*oa will there find, not far from the place vfrhere 
cross, a ctnaU archway like the mouth of a conduit. Bow 
your head and enter’ it; then go on straight. It will lead 
you to some stairs, and when you have mounted them you 
find yourself in a uarroM^ passage, at the end of wmeh 
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there is a door 'With a Is^tch in the inside ; Kft that lat^h 
the next step takes you into the corridor leading to the chief 
rooms XI the building. Where they have lodged the lady I 
cannot exactly tell, but 1 heard some mention made of a small 
room, which you will tind the third u})ou the left-hand side. 
There you must try your fortune: I can help you no more) 
for I have now told you all I know.” 

“I give you many thanks,” replied Albert, “and wiUnow 
speed away ; but ere I ^o, let me at least aid you to descend 
from the window f you are neither so young nor so strong as 
I am, and it were well that you should have some one with 
you while you cross the moat.” 

“ Alas! good youth,” replied the old man, “you must leave 
me ^‘hiud; 1 cannot pass the w-ater m you can. My crippled 
fraine could never learn the art which wfil soon bear you tc 
the otlicr side.” • , • 

“ But I can support you,” repliec^ Albert : “it has ever been 
a sport of my youth to aorry great weights across the nioft at 
Mjiuvinet, wliich is far broader than this seems to be.” * 

“ Nay, na^%’’ r<y;)lied the old man — “go you upon your way. 
Fear notWbr me ; 1 will find other means to fly. Fear not for 
me, I say — 1 shall he safe; and even if they slew me here, 
whaf matter? Am I not and crippled, poor, miserable, 
abandon edV” 

“Yes,” replied Albert; “but’ sec, notwithstanding, that 
you are kind of lieart and generous. I found you defending 
innocence and contending with a \illaiii; and now you take an 
interest in me and set me free. 1 would fain, thexefore, aid 
you before 1 go.” • 

„ “ What!” exclaimed the old man, as if speaking to himsell 
— “what! one to love and to eeicctn me! But go, go, good 
youth; tlug enterprise will cost you time: Lwilliind my way 
Ibrth aioiie. I tell you that Vithin these walls, at least, they 
cannot keep me ; but be careful of yourself, for your task is a 
harder one than mine ; and remember, leave the door which 
leads into the corridor open behind you; for once Closed, .yop 
^vill not find it l^ain.” He added soifie more directions, which 
Albert stored carefully iahis memory, axd then, grasping the 
youth's hand in his large sinewy fingers, he bade God spead 
him and aided him to pass through thp window. 

When he was gone, the old niatx paused for a moment, lis- 
tening for any sound, and then returned to his seat, saying, 
“He is noble antf good 1 he is noble*and goodl WhfU will be 
the end of all this? what will bo the end?” 

In the mean while, Albert, dropping from the windowi found 
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himself on a small ridge of land immediately under the wall 
of the castle, with scarcely sufficient footing between him and 
the moat to admit of liis proceeding step by step in the direc- 
tion which he had been told to folJow. Sometimes, however, 
the space 'grew wider, and enabled liim to go on more rapidly; 
but his progress was necessarily so slow fo ' some way that he 
was tempted more than once to plunge into the moat as the 
shortest method. 

At length, however, a tall square tower presented itself, 
much larger than any of the others, with its ibundations dip- 
ping into the moat as the old man had described; and without 
further hesitation Albert plunged in, and swam round till he 
reached the same shelf of land which recommenced on the 
other side of the tpwer. 

After some search' he found the small arch to which he had 
been directed, though th.e lower part of it was partially filled 
with water; and entering^ in profound darkness, he found liis 
way along, feeling with hia hands against the wall, and somc- 
'times stumbling over pieces of stone which had fallen from 
above, showing tLat no careful eye had foy many years exa- 
mined the spot to take jirecautions against decay. 'J'he de- 
scription of. Walleran IJrgel had been so exact that the youth 
met with no great difficulty ; ^nd he soon reached the 'door, 
and found the latch which caused it to open. 

Albert raised it gently, and the door moved back without 
noise; but the moment it did so a bright light burst in upon 
him, and instead of sdeing before him a corridor as he had 
expected; he found himself entering a small chamber in which 
a light was burning. On two sides of the room appeared the 
old black oak wood-work which had originally lined the cor- 
ridor; but on the other two sides the walls were composed of 
rough thick planking, bearing the marks of the saw fresh upon 
it ; so that it was evident to Albert Denyn that the adven- 
toeys had converted the corridor into separate apartments 
since they had taken possession of the castle. 

. TJie light which struck him as he opened the door pro- 
ceeded from a tall sconce cont^ning three lamps, which appa- 
rently had not been Crimmed for some hours ; and Albert drew 
laeck as he marked the interior of the room', not doubting from 
all he saw that he was iq the chamber of one of the frqe leaders. 
A large bed, occupying atileast one -fourth of the small room, 
fitood in the ^porner opposite, with the thick green curtains 
drawn closely round it. • But all within wSs perfectly silent 
and BtiU, so that it clear the tenant of the room was either 
l^nt or asleep. 
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To advance offered certain!)^ no small risk, and yet AiJ^crt 
could not make iip his mind to return and leave the task lie 
had undertaken unaccomplished. lie paused, then, and gazed 
into the room for a moment, hcsitaliiig how to act; hut tlio 
next instant he drew his sword and took a few §teps*forward, 
resolved at all eveiits to go on. There Avas a door on either 
side ill the new partitions, 'fhat on the left was fastened by 
two large ivooden bolts, and against it lay a casque and ajcui- 
rass with a pair of heav)^ steel gloves, w'hich it seemed scarcely 
possible to move Without* making some noise ; but the other 
door, to which Albert next turned, was secured in a different 
manner. It opened into the room, and across it had been laid 
one of those moveable cupboards, few of which have descended 
to tljp present day, although their place has been supplied by 
things much less convenient. It mnst haff cost some trouble 
to place it in the position*which it then o(ibupied, and^w4ile it 
there remained, no man unassisted c^ild have forced op Ji the 
door from without. Pil^d up upon it also were severai'o^ier 
articles of furniture; and when Albert perceived all this can-* 
tion to present q?iy one entering the chamber during the 
slunibers^f its occupant, a hope came upon him which made 
his heart heat wildly. 

A fnoment after, his eye lij^hted upon some of the apparel 
of a lady; and instead of trying, as he had at first proposocl, 
to make his way forth undiscovered by one ot the doors, he 
now gently approached the bed and drew back one of the 
curtains. 

11 is hopes had not deceived him. Before his eyes, over- 
poAvered by slumber, lay Adelaile ^lauvinet, Avith one licau- 
tiful arm bent underneath her head, and the other resting on 
the cover of the bed, Avhile the fair hand dropped gracefully 
over the edge. Her rich brown hair, which. she had unloosed 
ere she cast herself doAvn tb take the repose Avliich she so 
much needed, but almost feared to indulge, fell round her face 
and over her shoulders in beautiful profusion ; and, lovely as 
Albert had always thought her, she seemed fairer, brigjitcr 
^brm ever to his eyes, as she lay tli^re, buried in deep, calm 
sleep, in the midst of such perils as tltose that surrounded 
her. 0 

lie stood and gazed upon her for several minutes, drinking 
deep draughts of love, if I may so express it, till at lengtli 
the resolutions which be had that very night formed came 
back to his mind,®aiid he instantly asked himself how he might 
best aAvakc her without giving her alarm? At length, sheath- 
ing his sword, he knelt down by the bedside, threw back the 
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curtain that the light might fall fhll upon him, and then taking 
the hand that dropped over the edge, he pressed his lips ten- 
derly but respectfully upon it. 

Adela instantly awoke, started, raised herself parti}" on her 
arm, and* gazed wildly at the youth as he knelt beside her. 
As soon as she saw who it was, however, a bright smile of joy 
lighted up her countenance. None of the particulars of her 
situation seemed to have been forgotten even in slee]>*, for, 
raising her linger, she said in a low tone, Oh, Albert! is it 
possible? How came you hither? It is indeed joy to see you 
here ; but speak low, speak low, for they are in that room, "and 
there are people all around us.” 

“I am here, lady, to set yon free,” replied Albert, in a 
whisper. “I ha've been a prisoner like you, and have found 
means to escape, ily those means also I can set you free ; 
but !p’inu 8 t not conceal from you that there are dangers and 
difficulties in the way, othough I would not quit this place 
wathovt offering you the opportunity- of flying also.” 

^ “But how came you here?” demanded Adela. “I have 
been so anxious about 3"ou ever since yoi’ left ,me ; for you 
were scarcely gone tre these men passed by, and I tLarcd that 
they would find you contending with that base mnn Oaillet.” 

Albert told her that they had done so ; but she u ouicl not 
be satisfied until he had related all that had befallen him ; and 
the interest and the pity that she showed as he proceeded were 
sweet but dangerous to his heart. 

In return, while she related a part of what had occurred to 
her, she iwelt much and long upon the apprehensions slie had 
entertained fbr him, speaking little of her own fears and suf- 
ferings; and it was a strange and somewhat agitating conver- 
sation for both that took place during the next half-hour, 
while, with Albert kneeling by her bedside, with whispered 
words and eyes gazing into ea 6 h other’s, they poured forth 
ever^ feeling and thought of thei? bosoms — except that one 
passiot^ which gave tone and depth to all the rest. 

^ It may well be asked, “Was that one passion then not 
spoken? W’^as it possible at such a time, and in such circum- 
stances, not to openr the gates of the heart and set the im- 
prisoned secret free ?” 

It was not spoken. Not a word did Albert utter that he 
would not have uttered in the halls of Mauvinet. There was 
as much deep respect in manner and in gesture, but fro^^his 
countenance h^ could not banish what he fSlt : it sparkled in 
his e3"e8; it w.as hdkrd-, too, in his tone, whenever Adela’s 
dangers, or griefs, or sufferings were mentioned. Neither 
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did she name the name of love— nqr, indeed, did she think of 
it at that moment. In the agitation, the fears, the care^, the 
hopes of such a situation, she looked upon the 3 X)uth beside 
her only as the companion of her inlipicy and her girlhood — 
as the j)ci\son in whtim she had most confidence 04 earth, to 
whom she could speak as to a brother. If Ifer tones were 
those of love — if her look was that of deep aflection — it was 
that the moment w'^as one of those when circumstances break 
down the barriers which we raise in our hearts againsf our 
owoi feelings, and Iv'hen the stream of passion flows forth with- 
out our will, mingling with the whole current of our actions. 

How^ever that may he, during that night a new conscious- 
ness came upon the heart of Albert Dcnyn — the consciousness 
tha^.he w^as beloved ; and however J^ie might school himself, 
he could not so far play the hypocrite willT his own soul as to 
wish that it were otherwise. v 

Though much was said and man^’^ a jthing was tol^ their 
conversation w'as but 6 V>rt, for thSir words were as ^lickly 
spoken as the time required. And though Albert could fiav^> 
remained there ip that sweet intercourse flJr ever, it became 
necessary tfiat he should press Adela to decide whether she 
would attempt to fly with him or not. lie informed her of all 
she Vould liave to encounter; he show'ed her that he should 
be obliged to swim with lier across the moat; and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation she replied — 

“ No, Albert, no — you shall not risk your life for me any 
more.” 

“There is no danger, dear lady,” he replied; “tiiere is no 
risk of tliat kind: 1 kno>v I can do it with ease. I only fear 
for you who have suffered so terribly alreatly; I dread that 
the cold and the night w^andering might injure — nay, even kill 
you.” 

“Perhaps it might,” she -said, in a sad" tone; “perhaps it 
might; and J cling v\eakiy to life, Albert, — 1 know not wliy.” 

“ Oh, yes! live, li^ e, dear lady!” replied Albert; “ live for 
brighter days! li\e to make others happy, and to be happy 
^ also yourself!* ^ ' • 

Adela made no reply (br sofne moments; hut her eyes filled 
W’ith tears, and a look of deep sadness came over her w^l^le 
countenance. “No,” she Siud at Icnj^th; “no, 1 will not fly 
at such a risk to you. ilesides, J.know' my father will right 
gladly pa)*^ the ransom that tliey fix; and these men have 
treated me with*all honour and soqie kindness, so that I l)ave 
nothing to fear. Their chief himself, to give me security in 
chamber, blocked up the door as you see there ; the other 
door leads to the room where sleeps his child, and there are 
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also bolts whlcli no strength could break. He showed me 
these things himself, and his wife gave me all comfort, and 
promised me her aid and protection. Under these circum- 
stances it were wrong to risk so much. Go, then, Albert; 

g o, and tell my father my situation. I know 1 need not ask 
im to set md free speedily. You will r«;ach him probably 
even before the letter which they have made me write can 
inform him of my fate. Tell him I am well; far better, 
indeed, in health, than I could by any means have expected. 
I must not add that I am happy,” she continued, “ for that I 
am not — ^perhaps may never be so again.” 

Albert gazed sadly on the ground, but made no reply; and 
after a moment Adela added, “Now go, Albert; now go. 
May heaven send you a blessing for all that you have done 
for me !” ~ ^ ' 

“ One thing more, dear lady,” replied Albert, “one thing 
more^jefore I do as you bid me. Recollect that the door by 
which'T entered here, and* which you see stand open there, is 
unkfiown to these people themselves. That passage might 
afford you a place of refuge in case their conduct towards you 
should change at a’^y time. On the other side thjere is a 
lock; but I must see how it can be opened from this room,” 
It was not without difficulty that the method was discovered, 
for the wood-work fitted so clos^ as to aflbrd not the slightest 
indication of an opening when it was shut. At length, how- 
ever, having found the way of closing and unclosing it at 
pleasure, and explained the means to Adela, Albert again 
approached to bid her adieu, and once more knelt by her side 
to kiss her hand. 

“ Oh, Albert!” she said, in ihe same low tone in which they 
bad hitherto spoken, “ it is a terrible thing to bid you go and 
leave me here alone, but it must be so at length. It is very, 
very terrible!” arid she bent down her head till her eyes 
almost rested on her shoulder, while her tears fell thick and 
fast. 

“Gri, Albert!” she continued at length;. “go — I will be 
thus selfish no longer. Go at once! Fare you" well! fare you 
well ! I shall never jfbrget yoUr kindness. Now leave me 
without another word, for I am weak* and overcome already.” 

5Ubert felt that it would be best to depart, and only pausing 
to press his lips again upon her hand, he tore himself away 
and left her. In a few mfnutes he had passed through the 
long passage which conducted to the moat, atud with a feeling 
of reckless self-abandonment he plunged in, without a mo- 
ment's pause of thought. 

The noise of his sudden leap into the water called the 
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* attention of some one above, and a cry of “Who poes therg?” 
was heard vTarning him to be more cautious. Ue made no 
reply, but swam gently on; and he could hear the man say to 
Iiiniself, “Jt must be a dog — I will give him a shot at all 
events.” The next instant the twang of a crossihowlmct his 
ear, and a quarrel sfruck the water close beside him. 

It was luckily too dark lor anything to be seen distinctly, 
and y)roceeding as quietly and ‘silently as possible, AH^ert 
reached the other sjdc of tjie moat, and for a moment la}" still 
under the shadow of the bank. The heedless soldier above 
seemed quite satisfied with w'bat he had done, and in a few 
minutes walked on, whistling a light air; while Albert, on his 
})art, crept slowly up the bank, and was soon amongst the 
lieUls*of the open country. • ^ 

All was dark, however: there were wdods, and orchards, 
and vineyards around, anti, entangled amongst them, .^|bert 
could for some time find no path, but^wandfered without apide, 
and with no knowledge thither he was directing his 
At length he came upon a road, which, thoqgh neither very * 
wide nor veay go»d, he judged to be much used, from the 
ruts and irregularities which it presented; and following it 
for al^put half’-a-milc, the youth came suddenly upon a rising 
ground, whence he could discover, somewhat to his surprise 
and consternation, the faint outline of the castle he had just 
quitted, rising at the distance of a few hundred yards. He 
w'as once more turning away to seek some other path, when 
he was suddenly startled by the cry of “Who goes there?” 
and the next instant rough hands were laid upon Ills shoulders. 
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CHArTER XTV. 


Leaving Albert Denyn in the hands of his captors, we must 
turn to follow tlie proceedings of the Connt de JVIanvinet and 
the Captal de 13uch, who were not long in bearing news ot 
the body of advajitnrcis which Had taken possession <?f the 
eastlc on the hill.* Every peasant that they met with when 
day pawned gave fliein some tidings of a detachment from 
the nmoMS company of .Sir Kobert K»)owles who had lately 
^ esteibnshed themselves in the neig^ibonrhood, and laid the 
countrj' under rontributioii as far as Mans and La Fleche. 
None, indeed, could give any information i*cgar(V:ng the exact 
fate of the Lady Adela; but some had heard a tioop of horse 
pass their cottages during the night; and the two nobjeinen 
were so thoroughly con vincedr that the lady had fallen ijito 
the Jiands of these adventurers, th<at after giving their Ijorses 
a few hours’ rest at the first village they could find, they 
marched on, guided by some of the peasantry, ami only halted 
at length in order to send back mebsengers to Mauvinct, with 
dirtctioiftj to call forth every retainer of the house, and bring 
them to a certain spot by daybreak on the follow ing iiioniing. 

Some consultation was herd as to w'Lethcr it w ould be better 
to send a suininons requiring the marauders in the castle to 
give up their ])risoncr», or to proceed at once by force. Jhit 
the captal strongly urged the necessity of giving no intimation 
of their purpose to the adventurers till the last moment; and 
the cdnnt yielded, although his deep anxiety for his child 
made him desirous of taking the most speedy means that 
could be adopted for bringing her captivity to an end. N^ 
rest or sleep w'as Ifis portion during the night, though he 
aiSopted the best measures that circumstances permitted him 
to use for refreshing hia men and horstis against the following 
day. • 

The captal, on his part, not forgetting th& vow that he )jad 
made, entered •no houpp,‘but laid himself down in the open 
fields witk hi^ men around him and his naked sw^ord by his 
side. An hour before daylight the two leaders met to consult 
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together upon their after proceedings; and before they sgpa- 
rated seve’-cal bands of the retainers of the house of Mauvinet 
came in, and reported that others were following hard behind. 
Tlic whole country, tliey said, was rising in indignation and 
alarm ; and several of the vassals of other noble.hon.te in the 
neighbourhood werh found to have joined themselves to the 
lu>o]»s of the Lord of !Mauviaet; so lliat an overpowering 
force night soc a he expected, ready to act at once against 
ad venturers. ^ ^ 

After a short conference, the Captal dc Biich proposed to 
his friend to go forward wdth his men and reconnoitre tlie 
enemj^’s position, while the count himself remained behind to 
collect the various bands as they came up. 'J'he captal pro- 
misQil to return before day had dawfied upre than half-an- 
hour; and his proposal being agreed to, '’he set out at once, 
accompanied by the troo*^ ot twenty or live-and-twcnt^^mcn 
which had followed him to Alaiivineif * g 

It was somewhat latci-thau the hour he bad specified jere 
he did indeed return; but fiieii he came wit^i a smiling coun- 
tenance, assuring the count that the place was one of no great 
strength ^nd could not make any formidable resistance. The 
arra]^ which presented itself to his eyes on rejoining the count 
seemed to w^arrant the exp«ictauon of speedy success; for 
more than four hundred men were now in the field, Tohin- 
teers were coming in every moment, and various impleinentB 
for assaulting the castle had already been provided, iso 
farther delay took jdace; the troops were instantly put in 
motion; and tlm Lord of ]\Iauvinet and his friend loll the way 
a few hundred yards in advance,* at the head of a small body 
of cliosen men. 

'J'lie whole aspect of the scene, as they approached the 
castle, seemed to show that the free companions had not the 
slightest idea of l)eiug attained; and in passing through a 
small hollow tVay at about a mile's distance from tlic fortress, 
the count and his companions came suddenly upon an armed 
man, riding on with the utnujst tranquillity. The tq^ace 
•between him and tliem when Jie first appeared w'as not more 
than forty or fifty yards, mtid reining up^iis horse cpiickly, lie 
seemed about to fly; but perceiving levelled lances and pre- 
parations for instant pursuit, he Lai*! dowm his bridle and 
halted, waiting tjll they came up*, liis appearance loft no 
doubt of his being one of the adventurers ; and he w’as instantly' 
surrounded by the men of Mauvinet, who perhaps might have 
treated him ill had it not been for the interference of the 
captal; for the Lord of Mauvinet himficlf was too much 
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enraged to respect the character of soldiers in so lawless a 
body of marauders. 

“Nay, nay, count,” said the captal, seeing the fierce look 
which the father of Adela bent upon the prisoner: “remem- 
ber these are all good men-at-anus, most of them gentlemen 
by birth; and the unhappy license of the times has justified 
things that in other days were unjustifiable.” 

“ I shall ever give heed to your voice, my noble friend,” 
replied the Lord of Mau\inet, “when it is raised in a righ- 
teous cause; but you will not expect me to spare men who, 
without the warrant of actual war, do acts that actual war 
itself has never sanctioned: carry oil* women and children 
from their parents, and wage dishonest hostilities in time of 
truce against the jnnocont and unon'ending. Tlie slanj^hter 
of my peasantry wds enough, but the outrage olfered to my 
chilMeaves no room for mercy or forbearance; and a short 
shrift^and a neighbouring tree are all the lenity that 1 can 
, shoiv.'^' 

“ Yet listen, my good lord,” rejoined the captal : “ this 
man may, perhaps, if you grant him pardon, give us some 
good inlbrmation regarding the enemy. Hark, lenow ! you 
look wondrous pale for one who has chosen so perilous a trade. 
Stand forward, and try, by ansM’ering truly, to save your life. 
You come from the Castle of La Trie aux liois— is it not 
so?” 

“ Yes, noble sir,” replied the man, who evidently did not 
like the aspect of death in the shape which it now assumed; 
“ but 1 have only been there tliree days, and have hud no 
share in what has been done there.” 

“How came you to go thither at all?” demanded the 
captal. 

“I carried letters, noble sir,” answered the man, “from 
good Sir Kobert Knowles to worthy Captain (Iriflith.” 

“ Ha! my old companion Knowles!” cried the coptal; “is 
he come so near? And Grilfith too ! he is a gotxl soldier, if 
ever man was. Nor is lie .discourteous TJie I^ady 

Adela will sufl'er no wrong at bis hands. 1 sliould like well 
to try twelve strokes of a good sword with him, and will, 
please heaven, ere the world be three hours older.” 

“Ah! sir, you reckon ill,” rejoined the adventurer: “he 
left the castle this morning in the grey, with a score of lan^t^, 
to confer with good Sir Robert; nor will l^e return till to- 
morrow at nooif. They say there is some difference betvpif^ 
them, but I know not.” ' 

^*And whither were you going now?'^ asked the couat, 
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who had hitherto remained silent. ‘‘You seemed in great 
haste.” 

I was carrying a letter, noble sir,” replied tlic man. 

“What! another letter V" exclaimed the (Japtal de Biich. 
“By your leave, Sir Letter-carrier, we will see this epistle.” 

“It is directed to the noble Lord of iNlauvinet,” replied 
the adventurer, “ and is written by the lady they took yes- 
terday.” 

“Then give it to me instantly,” exclaimed the count: 

“ quick, fellow ! quick 1 or we will take it in a way that may 
be somewhat more speedy.” 

The prisoner, whose senses were so far confused that he did 
not yet understand that one of the personages who spoke to 
him^as the very nobleman to whom Ae letter was addressed, 
gave it up with evident reluctance ; arid,' first kissing the 
handwriting of his beloVfed child, the count tore it opdt> and 
read. The captal watched his cojijatenance narrowlw and 
saw with no small delig^it that the brow of Adela’s Ather 
crew brighter^ and that a look of relief came over his whole' 
face. , , * 

“She 4s well, thanks be to God!” exclaimed the count, 
turning to his friend. “ She is well, and they have used her 
with* all respect and courteav; but tell me, my good lord 
cai)tal, did ever mortal man hear such insolence as this? They 
come hither into the heart of the land, carry off our children, 
and boldly put them to ransom, as if there were a war pro- 
claimed against babes and ladies. They ask a thousand 
crowns of gold, and bid me ransom my daughter at ^nce, as if 
she were a knight captured in, fair fight. By St. Maurice, 
this is too much !” 

“Do they mention the villain who carried her off?” de- 
manded the captal : “ it would seem they have taken her out 
of liis hands.” * 

“ They neither mention him nor my poor boy Albert,” re- 
plied the count. “ Of the one 1 will have signal vengeance, 
and for the safjety of the other good account. That youth is 
•like a son to me, captal, and 1 i^ill ?eckon severely withThat 
man who does him wrong. *But let i» march on, and by 
the way, speak of this ransoming. What say you? should^ I 
give it?”. 

“No, my good lord, no,” replied tlie captal. “I can feel 
^at you are anxious for your daughter ; but they dare not — 
it is impossible-^tbey dare not injure her, I am sure. My 
oath is that I will set her free, and of course that oath implies 
by force of arms. It J must keep ; and I will answer for it 
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that the lady shall suffer no wrong, although these men per- 
chance may tlireatcn it. Let us march on, my l-.til; and 
bringing this man along with ns, ii&e him ibr wluiL ]>ur[K)5L‘3 
we may think fit hereafter.” 

As was very natural, the Lord of JMauvinct coulil hardly, in 
his anxiety for his daughter, feel satisfied' with the assurance 
of the captal; but still, as is often the case uiih all men, he 
would not show the weakness that he felt, and agreed to the 
proposal of his friend, though he would fain have yielded to 
the demand of ransom, liowever unreasonable, and secured 
his child’s safety heforo he sought vengean^j for the insult 
that had been ofterod to him. 

Marching on, then, they soon came within sight of the 
castle; but as they rodt- forward, uy.on a rising ground which 
looked down upon St, tlic connt observed a small ]*arry of 
hors^^^icii coming np at some distance, iieaiJy on a parallel 
line his own forces.^.. 

“ n'ho are these V” he exclaimed.' speaking to the captal — 
“ who are these, my good lord? We had better send out to 
cut them off” l, 

“No, no,” replied the ’captal, smiling; “they ar^,^my own 
men. 1 thought it best, wJien I returned to you just now, to 
leave a party upon that road, both to bring us any intelli- 
gence and to cut off the enemy, should they think fit to send 
out for aid in that direction. My people will come up against 
the other side of the castle, and make all sure there.” 

“ Well bethought, well bethought, my noble friend,” re- 
plied the^count: “ we will teach those hardy plunderers ano- 
ther tale. Bring that fellow hither 1‘rom behind ; and let 
Bertrand, with the men from the abbey, sweep round to the 
right while we advance against the barbican. Now, noble 
captal, where will you command V” 

“ Upon the left, inv good lord,” answered the captal. 
“Methlnks I will attack the wall near yon .'«(piare tower: it 
is there, most likely, that they have lodged the lady, and 1 
would fain have it that no other hand than mine set her 
fiie.” 

“ But the wall secus strong 'and Jiigh tliere,” replied the 
Lf*rd of Mauvinet. . 

“ The more the honour of scaling it,” said the captal wiih a 
}aagh. “We must show them what the chivalry of France 
and England eftu do when united. Let us ride on together, 
however ; but first send' an this fellow to ^mmou them to 
set the lady free, and then we will act as we mav find need^ 
fttl*" 
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The captaVs plan was followed ; the troops of Mauvinct 
advanced in somewhat irref/ular ordti\ if such an expression 
may be permitted ; lor the best arrayed feudal armies of that 
day stddoiu presented any very great appearance of discipline ; 
and troops so hastily called together as those rKw before the 
castle could not be expected to equal a long-organised Ibrce. 
They made a gallant show, however, as they came up with 
their aiinour shiryng in the sun knd their pennons llutteiiug 
in the breeze, while the castle ; wdiich when they first ap- 
proached it had a]>^earcd almost entirely deserted^ with no- 
thing hut two soldiers pacing upon the walls, and a few men 
loitering about the gate of the barbican, suddenly displayed 
an aspect of fur greater bustle and activity. Soldiers were 
seen ^*unning here and there, the drfwbriil^e was suddenly 
drawn up, the ]»ortcallis let fall, the walfe' beemne strongly 
manned, and all the bll8t^e and agitation of a place sudd^.niy 
and unexpectedly attacked showed i^plf in flie fortress, i 

At the distance ol an a-^row’s flight from the barbicaif the 
count and the captal paused u]K)n a little mound, and for a 
few moments gazed upon the active scene befbre tliern. The 
prisoner iffas t^ien called up, and the count informed him that 
lie spared his life upon the condition that he should go into 
the cifstle and bear the message with which he was Ubuut to 
charge him. 

“Tell them,” he said, “that I have come to punish them 
for their unheard-of insolence, in daring to caiTy olf my child 
almost from my very side, and for discourtesy and unknightly 
baseness in tearing a lady from her home and demwiding a 
ransom lor her liberty, llid them, il’ they would escape my 
utmost vengeance, instantly set free the Lady Adela de Jilau- 
vinct *, bid them surrender to me, tied hand and foot, the 
villain named William Caillet, who dared to carry her off; 
and also bid them send back to me or give a good account of 
the youth named Albert Deiiyn, who, 1 have reason to believe, 
has fallen into their power. Go, and bring me back a speedy 
answer.” 

«, The man hesitated before he depai:tcd, and even when he 
had taken two or three steps came nack asul said — 

“ I am afraid, my noble lord, they will not suffer me to rCf 
turn.” 

“You had better find means tQ return,” said the captal 
sternly; “for be perfectly assured, my friend, that within one 
hour from this time I will speak with.you in that castle, if you 
arc not here before ; and what 1 say then Qvdll not please you. 
I ipean, fellow, that your life shall answer for your disobe- 
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diei^ce; and that if you are not here ere our trumpets sound - 
to the attack, it were better for you to seek a priest quickly, 
for you will have short time for shrift.” 

The tone in which the captal spoke was as significant as his 
words, sLhd the man went away somewhat pale in the face. 

“The villain ought to be hanged foriiis cowardice,” said 
the captal. “He is one of those who hang upon the skirts of 
brayer rascals than himself, finding just sulticient valour in a 
multitude of companions to carry him through a general battle. 
We will give them some ten minutes, my lord, to send their 
answer. I have despatched two or three of my people down 
to the village that we passed on the right to seek some of 
their masons'' ladders. We must ‘contrive to join two toge- 
ther to reach tlvt wail, and even then wc shall have, some 
difficulty.” * 

“.fetter by far,” said the count, ''‘join your efforts to mine, 
my¥ord, and force our, way in together at the gate: I fear 
you ttill make no impression on tins wall.” 

“ WiU you h^it mo a Barhary horse,” said the captal, laugh- 
ingly, “ that I am not in before you, my lord? But see! my 
men are already making preparations; and, as I ‘live, here 
comes our messenger again ! lie has had a speedy answer.” 

The man approached slowly,»and evidently with trepidation, 
which the looks of the captal and the count were not well cal- 
culated to remove. 

“ Well, fellow,” exclaimed the Lord of Mauvinet ere he 
reached them, “ what is the reply V” 

“ I dSre not give it you, my lord,” said the man — “ I dare 
not give it you unless you promise me your pardon.”' 

“Well, well, you shall be pardoned,” joined in the captal; 

“ and if my Lord of Mauvinet follows my advice, he will shave 
your head and thrust you into a monastery.” 

“Speak, man! speak!” cried the count, “ or by heavei\ 1 
will thrust my sword through thee.” 

“Well, then, my lord,” replied the messenger, “though I 
beseech your forgiveness for speaking it, the Captain Maillot, 
who now commands in the absence of the Welshman, bade 

f ive you this answeS* at once: — ^That as to William Caillet, he 
nows nothing of him ; that as for Albert Denyn, you may 
seek him where you will find him ; and that as for the Lady 
Adela, she shall not' have her liberty unless you pa/ the 
thousand cro^Ais demanded.” 

“ Courteoufi, modest, and reasonable 1” saSd the captal ; “but 
what more, my friend? what more ? I see there is something 
more under that white face.” 
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It must be told,” said the mau, with a sigh; ‘^and^it is 
this : — lie bade me say to the count, that the safety oT his 
daiigliter depends upon his withdrawing his badtier instantly 
from before those walls. I2e spoke it in harder terms than I 
dare name, and I believe he will keep his word.” • 

2'he count gazec>\\ith a countenance of anguish and anxiety 
in the face of the captal, struggling between apprehension for 
his child and the consciousness' that his honour as a kuight 
was pledged to resent the insult offered to him. The fsfte of 
the captal gave Him no*relief, though it was certainly much 
calmer than he expected to see it; yet there was a heavy 
frown upon that leader's brow, which spoke at once the deter- 
mination that the count feared they must both take. 

“^fy lord,” said the captal, after temonmnt's pause, “your 
situation is painful; but >icld not, 1 beseech you, to appre- 
hension. In truth, thcr^ is nothing to fea^. Again I ^pledge 
myself that there shall no harm happen. However, db you. 
as 3 ou like : my answeril will semf to these men rnyse^. Go 
back to them,” he continued, tuniing to the messenger— '‘go ^ 
back to thejn, and say that the Ca])tal dc Buch has pledged 
himself lb set free the Lady Adela de Manvinet; that he will 
not only set her free, but punish them who keep her ; and 
that* he vows by his faith honour as a Christian knight, 
if he find that insult or injury of any kind has been offered to 
the lady, that not contented with putting every man he finda 
within the castle to the sword, nc will hang Maillot and 
twelve of his companions by their feet from the walls of the 
castle, till death deliver them or the ravens eat th«n living. 
Go tell them that I swear this cm my honour and on my faith : 
now let me see what they dare do. Give me my casque f 
What! you are afraid? Well, poor fool! 1 wdll go m 3 'self. 
My Lord of J^fauvinct, I beseech you prepare all means for 
instant attack. 1 see they hbvc brought up the ladders there 
to my men. The insUnt I have given my message, I will 
ride round and scale the walls. You, at the same moment, 
force your way in here while others attack at different points. 
They cannot long holdout against, such a force as we have 
here : it is a place of np str&gth — a mere cottage. Be of 
good cheer, my lord ; be of good cheer — ^no harm sliall hiyp- 
pcn.” 

The count shook his head mournfully, sa 3 dng, “We must 
do what our honour requires, lord captal : God give us a good 
issue.” • , 

^ “Fear not, fear not,” exclaimed the c{ft>tal, who had by this 
tpuc put on his casque ; and thus saying, he galloped forward 
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with ihe two or three men whom he had kept with him, ap- 
proaching the barl)ican, the wall of which at this moment was 
covered with mcii-at-anns. 

When the captal was about forty or fifty yards from that 
outwork, the count and those who stood beside him perceived 
the adventurers bend their bows, and in a moment several 
arrows fell around the captal. 

The Lord of Maiivinet’s indignation was roused more ve- 
hemently than ever ; and, waving his hand to his followers, 
he exclaimed, On, on to the barbican ! A purse of gold and 
knighthood for the first man who crosses the bridge!*’ 

The retainers of Mauvinet were in movement in a moment; 
and, dashing on towards the gates, they arrived just a« the 
captal was once nv^re turning away, shaking his fist fiefoely 
towar^ the men upon the walls, llis visor was up, and they 
could c^ee that he had been slightly wounded in the face, but 
countenance was all coumge, and even gaiety; and he waved 
yjiia baiij to the count, crying — 

“On, on, my,,lord!’^ whilst he himself galloped round 
towards the point of attack he had chosen. i 

The enemy sent a flight of arrows after him, but their at- 
tention was soon callea in another direction; for the men of 
Mauvinet, rushing forward, sooth reached the foot of the bar- 
bican ; and so fiercely did they ply the axe and hammer, that 
in a few minutes, notwithstanaing all the shouts and cries 
that echoed around, the crashing sound of large masses of 
wood torn oflT from the gate, and the giving way of the iron- 
work within in several places, showed the besieged that the 
outwork could not be maintaiRcd any longer. 

As soon as they perceived that such was the case, they 
made signs at once to their companions on the other side of 
the moat to let down the drawbridge ; and a general rush 
took place amongst the soldiery in the barbiean to make their 
escape, l^re they could all pass, however, the gate which 
had been attacked gave way at once with a tremendous crash; 
tfap troops of Mauvinet rushed in; and before the bridge 
could be raised, several cf thone upon it were thrown over 
into the moat; and a number of assailants, rushing across, 
wkh’ repeated blows of their axes cut through the wood- work 
where the chains were fastened, and the pont-levis, which wowi 
slowly rising, fell again with great force. ^ 

The portcullis, lyswever, was down, the gates were closed, 
and the wails above cover ad with archers; hut the borblewf 
served the Coimt de Mauvinet as a fort ; and while a nuiaber 
of his men plied the bars of the portcullis with Mows of the 
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axe, otheirs with crosAbows kept np an answeTSng discharge 
against tht^se upon the battlements. 

In an instant afterwards, however, the Lord of Mauvinet 
suddenly cried, “Slop, stop, every man of you!” and all ej es*, 
turning to the gallery above the gate, beheld h man-at-aviivs 
dragging forth A(fela by the hand to the very spot to which 
all the bolts were directed. 


CHAPTER XV, 

Tflg-moment that the man who helcl A^a, by the arm saw 
that the llightof quarrel^ and arrows had ceased, he threw up 
the visor of his casque, exposing to view the fierce and dogged 
countenance of the person called Mbillot. By Ms gestpres he* 
was evidently speaking “aloud; but for a moment or two* the • 
noise and confusion, both on the battlemenAs and under the 
walls, prevented ftne word tha't he uttered from being heard. 

The Llrd of Mauvinet eagerly waved his hand, however, 
exclaiming, “Silence, silence I Hear what he says! Not & 
wora, upon your lives !” • 

A sudden pause instantly succeeded ; and the contrast was 
strange, when, after that scene of strife and confusion, and 
shouts and outcries, a deep stillness suddenly fell over the 
whole scene, and a robin, unscared by all that had preceded, 
was heard singing in a willow-tree by the side of the moat. 

“Mark!” cried Maillot, rollihg his fierce eyes over the 
party that stood under the barbican and upon the bridge; 

“ mark, and take warning, every man of you ! Another bolt 
from a cross-how shot against this castle, ahother blow from 
an axe struck against that gate, and I cast her headlong down ! 

I know how to deal with yon, Lord of Mauvinet 1 You now 
know how to have your daughter without ransom. Jf you' 
like her better dead than living, bend your bows. If liof, 
^raw off yoirr men, for I am in no mbod ^br jesting.” 

The heai't of the Lord sof Mauvinet burnt within him. 
be foiled by a pitiful band of adventurers in an attack on so 
poor a place was a disgrace which no knightly heait could 
well endure; and yet to risk Ifis dadghter’s life, or by his owr 
act to see her slain before his face, was w'hat could scarcely 
be expected ol a iather. * • 

“Villain!” he cried, after looking round his people for a 
mqpieiit) as if seeking counsel; “villain! you triumph no:: : 
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but the time will come when I will have vengeance, and bitter 
shall that vengeance be 1” 

“Vengeance!” shouted Maillot at the top of his voice. 
“Vengeance, by the Loi'd! If such be your purpose, let your 
vengeance come now! I will have mine first;” and at the 
same moment he seized Adela with a lighter grasp, and 
dragged her a step forward, as if to cast her over the battle- 
mentfi. 

The poor girl’s shrieks rent the fdr; and though many a 
bow was drawn by the party below, no one^durst shoot at the 
murderous villain for fear of striking the object of his cruelty. 
The Lord of Mauvinet, with his eye fixed upon him, stretched 
out his hand for a crossbow, resolved to risk all to save her 
from the terrible .death 'that menaced her ; but in the :][\idst 
of that moment of horror there came a loud cry from the 
angle of the wall close to Maillot, and the savage paused, 
turning his j|ead to the side from which the sounds pro- 
s^ceedeef 

In an instant two soldiers who stood beside him were dashed 
to the ground ; and before he or those who were below could 
well see what was coming, with a spring like that uf a tiger 
the Captal de Buch was upon him ; and, wrenching his grasp 
from Adela, who sank fainting^ upon the ground, the knight 
clasped the brutal plunderer in his powerful arms, and a ter- 
rible though momentary struggle took place between them, 
while the swords of Albert Denyn and a number of the captal’s 
followers kept the space around clear of the adventurers, who 
hurried boldly up to the defence 5f their companion. 

“ Now, wretch I how I” exclaimed the captal, dragging the 
marauder forward to the edge of the battlement, in spite of 
his resistance — “now you shall taste the same fate yourself 
that you destined for another I” 

The man, finding liimself mastered, clung to the captal with 
the strength both of despair and rage, determined to drag him 
ovey the Tow coping, if he were forced to try the terrible leap 
himself. Still the captal drew him on to ‘the very edge, lift- 
ing him in his athletic arms {p cast him over, while Maillot 
twined around him'^for life and vengeance; and twice they 
i^ruggled together fiercely, the one to retain his grasp, the 
other to cast it off. .At length, however, the knight, as if 
wearied with the strife, and resolved to slay his adversary 
with the sword, relaxed his hold, and Maillot suddenly^ drew 
back from hi|| fierce embrace; but the instS^nt he did so, the 
captal, withojiit drawing his sword, smote him in the face with 
his gauntleted hand, and the man fell prostrate before hp.^ 
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Like lightning the knight caught him again in his arms, swung 
him high above the parapet, and ere he could reaum*e his 
grasp, pitched over into mid-air, with a scream of terror 
bursting from his lips. The unhappy wretch fell first upon 
the chain of the drawbridge, and a j^sh of blood vunon the 
planks showed the terrible force or his descent. He then 
rolled over with a deep groan, and plunged into the moat, 
sinking at once to the bottom, and, encumbered with his ar- 
mour, never rising again. 

“On, on, my* Lord* of Mauvinet!” shouted the captal, 
waving his hand to the count and drawing his sword. “Your 
child is safe, and we will soon open the gates for you. The 
dogs have had their day, but it is over now!” 

^hus saying, he gently raised Adcja from the ground; and 
though he dared not at that moment paiAe to call her back 
to recollection, he placed her safely^ in an angle of the wall, 
with her head leaning upon the battlements, while he hastened 
to head his men in the fierce cdhtention wAh thoy were 
waging around him with the rest of the adventurers. "The* 
captal’s troop, ipdeed, was nrnch outnumbered by the men 
within the castle ; but the attack upon the gate had been re- 
newed by the Lord of Mauvinet and his party ; and scattered, 
confused, and disheartened, at finding the enemy within their 
walls, the free companions offered an ill-conducted but des- 
perate resistance. Albert Denyn and the rest were already 
driving them on towards the court, when the captal again 
took the lead, and his greater military skill and experience at 
once taught him to act upon a different plan. ^ 

“To the gate, Albert! to the gate!” he cried: “always 
keep open your communication with your own friends. Ten 
of you hold firm the way up to the platform ; Albert and the 
rest follow me. This way must lead to the gate and rush- 
ing on at full speed, he soon turned the* angle of the court, 
where a considerable body of the marauders were defending 
the entrance against the troops of Mauvinet. 

The attack upon their rear at once put them into confusion; 
and while a terrible slaughter took ])lace amongst theill, two 
or three of the captal’s mCn forced ^heir way on till they 
reached the chains of the gate and drew up the portcu^is. 
The troops of Mauvinet rushed in, and in a moment the castle 
was gamed; while the advcnt^ci'b, fiying from court to 
court, for same time received little quarter from their enraged 
enemies. • • . 

When Adela opened her eyes and raised her head from the 
stone against which it lay, she found herself quite alone, 
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though the confused sounds which met her ears on every side, 
the c^ang of arms, the shouts, the cries, the screams, recalled 
painfully to her mind all the terrible circumstances of lier 
situation, and showed her that the strife was still going on. 
She sat up and listened, ‘with an aching brow and a palpitating 
heart; bat the noise seemed to diminish, and come from a 
greater distance, and then a loud shout and some laughter, 
mingling with the sadder sounds, announced that some party 
had the day. ‘ 

With fear and hope struggling together, \dela raised her- 
self faintly from the ground and gazed over the country from 
the battlements. The multitude which had appeared before 
the walls when last her terrified eyes had been turned to the 
slope before the castle, looking for help and consolation in 
her deadly terror,, and finding none, had now totally disap- 
peared. A few men were seen in tb^ barbican, a few stand- 
ing inactive upon the bridge ; but with joy inexpressible Adela 
recognised tl|| colours bf the house of Mauvinet amongst 
them, and in a moment after, some rapid steps were heard 
approaching. 

It was more with hope than fear that the hcal t i^f Adda 
beat now, and supporting herself by the wall, she gazed 
eagerly forward till those who approached had turned: the 
angle of the wall, and she beheld the form of the Captal de 
Buch, followed hv two or three of her father’s attendants. A 
sudden terror then took possession of her regarding her 
father, and she exclaimed, My father! my lord captal, where 
is my father?” 

“ He id* not hurt! No, dear lady, no,’* exclaimed the cap- 
tal — “he is not hurt; and, thanks be to heaven! very few are 
so but those who themselves deserved to sufier for their base- 
ness. I have outrun your father, and come hither to seek 
you and bring you to him. He is even now in the castle hall, 
caring for the wounded. The fierceness of the strife is over; 
those who still resist are not many, and doubtless they will 
be received to mercy if they will yield.” * 

“Oh! show them mercy, my lord captal!” crie^ Adela 
eagerly; “we should not be crtw^lbecause they have been so.” 

“Come, then, lady^,’ and plead for them yourself,” said the 
captal. “ The whole body will soon be in your father’s pre- 
sence. Lean upon my arm, for I sec you are faint and weak; 
but I trust you will soon ‘be well a^ain, now ^at tliis sad 
day’s businejs is so happily accomplished. j'J'hcse are thun- 
der-showers, lady, that beat down the flowers ; but the dowers 
raiae their Heads refreshed when the storm is over,” 
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Adela leant upon the captal’g arm as he desired her, f^r she 
could not in courtesy refuse; but, to say truth, she would 
more willingly haye gone alone, although of the two things 
which alone remained upon her memory concerning her deu- 
verance from the grasp of Maillot, the more yronmient was, 
that it was the captal who had come to her aid. 

The other recollection that came back to her mind was a 
faint image of Albert Denyn, sWord in hand, amongsj |^erce 
troop of the adventurers; and she would fain have m^ired 
for him — she woifld fain nave asked if he was hurt; but her 
lips refused to pronounce his name, and she suffered the cap- 
tal to lead her on in silence. A few steps brought them down 
a gentle slope which led from the platform above the gate 
into the outer court, and Adela shuddered ^d shut her eyes, 
as slie was obliged to choose her steps amongst the dead that 
lay opposite the entrance, and the pools of blood which had 
collected round them. ^ • 

The struggle was fi«rce here,” said the capfltl, feeUng^her 
hand tremble as he led her on : the inner court is clearer, 
however, l^orvip,” he continued, speakiug*to one of the me ii 
who followed him, ^4et those bodies be lo^ed to; there may 
be some of the poor wretches not dead vet. That man^s arm 
mowd as we passed — ^his wit^ the red leather.” 

Thus saying, he led Adela onward up the steps to the door 
of the great hall, from which issued forth the sounds of many 
voices. It was a large vaulted chamber, full fifty feet ui 
length ; but it appeared at that moment so crowded by difie- 
rent groups of followers attached to the house of Mauvincl, 
that at first Adela could not Bq,e to the other end; but the 
towering height of the captal gave him a view over the heads 
of the rest. 

“There is your father,” he said: “ the Btxjfe is all over now, 
it seems.” But at the same moment some of those who were 
near the door turned their eyes upon the lady, and one or two 
voices pronounced, “ The Lady Adda!” 

All the retainers hastened to make way for her; while the 
^ count -aprang forward from the ot]^cr end of the haB, ‘and 
* casting away his bloody, swofd, claspedsher tenderly to his 
bosom. • 

Father and child both wept for several uioments in silence, 
while the armed men wi^ whom ^e liall wad filled formed a 
circle around; and Albert Denyn, who had raised the count’s 
sword, stood a step behind him, witli a cheek pale with emo- 
tion and eyes bent upon the ground. * 

^The count bad not recovered himself enough to speak to 
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any tone, when from the other side of the hall a group of 
several persons entered, amongst whom were six or seven 
men Avith their hands tied, with four Avomen and an infant. 

“Oh, jny father!” exclaimed Adela, “spare them! spare 
them them kindly, for well and kindly have they treated me. 
Weep not, lady,” she continued, advanun^ to one of the 
women and taking her hand,. “ my father Will show you all 
counfrciy for my sake, I am sure.” 

“I war not with women and children,” said the count, 
speaking to the wife of Griffith : “ I leave that to those who 
have cast off the character of soldiers and of men, to assume 
the habits of savage beasts. Madam, you shall be kindly 
dealt Avith and sent in safety whithersoever you wish to go. 
Lead the lady an^> her women away, Montel, and with t^n of 
the freshest horses guide her safely to whatever town she 
thinks fit to name. Be quick!” he added in a lower tone; 
“ for as she^as held Cempanionship with the men around, 

. she may feel it bitter to witness wliat is in store for them. 
Away !” 

The old officer be spoke to conducted the wife of Griffith 
and her companions from the hall; and the count, as soon as 
they were gone, turned with a frowning brow to the men who 
had been broudit in, saying tr one of his own people* that 
stood near, “They have been fairly chosen by lot from 
amongst the prisoners?” 

“They have, my lord,” replied the man; “they drew the 
lots themselves.” 

“ Now, then,” continued the count sternly, “ before I doom 
you to the death you have all deserved, answer me these 
questions: first, by what authority you wage war here in 
France in time of truc^?” 

“ By my own,? replied one of the men, boldly. “ Come, 
come, sir: there is not much to be said upon the matter. We 
hi^ve fought you, and you have fought us. You have won 
the day, and can do with us what you will. Hang us if you 
please, but do not keep us standing here talking about it. 
What signifies it to any one A^hether King Edward, or King 
John, or king anybody else, told me tp make war in France, 
so that wars be made?” 

“ It signifies to you,.jny firiend,” replied the coun^. “ for it 
makes you a lawful soldier or a lawless plunderer : it fenders 
you an nondurable prisoner or a captured robber, and ensures 
your saffity. or leads*you to a halter.” ' 

“ G^d faith, then,” cried the man, “I fancy it must he the 
halter; for I made war of mp^ own hand, knowing what 1 was 
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about, r.nd so am quite ready. However, no one can ej-y I 
have used him ill. I have never butchered a prisoner, or in- 
jured a woman, or offered wrqng to a lady; and had it been 
my day to command, all this would not have happened.” 

“ My noble lord,” said Albert Denyn, taking a 5tep for- 
ward, with his couiftenance glowing at the task of interfering 
with his lord^s judgment, when I was a prisoner in these 
men's hands, and the scoundrel Maillot sought to put ^ to 
death, this person raised Jiis voice in my behalf and alid^ to 
save me.” 

“ So, my boy, thou wert a prisoner with them?” said the 
count. Well, then, his life shall be given for yours. Set 
him apart, Magnon." 

“ Jjwt without the rest!” cried the eaptivg . “All fair, my 
good lordl I drew my lot with them^ aifd their fate I will 
share, be it what it may? I thank thee, good youth : thou 
art a noble lad and wilt be a good soldier ; but I won't part 
company with my friendsihere, though it be at the galloiys- 
foot.” ^ 

“ Thou tori a good fellow thyself,” exclaimed the captal. 
“ I pray fou, count, spare these men. I vowed I would have 
vengeance for any wrong done to the lady, and the man wno 
it seems was the chief offendq^ has met with punishment, as 
you know. Speak, dear lady; did you receive any injury?” 

“None!” replied Adela eagerly. “They treated me, my 
dear father, with all kindness and courtesy till the castle was 
attacked, and then that fearful man came and dragged me to 
the battlements. Spare them! Oh! 1 entreat you, my father, 
put them not to death! Consider how cruelly they might 
have used me had they been so disposed.” 

“ Nay, nay, my lord,” said the captal, “ let us show mercy 
to those that remain. Some seventy nave been slain, it seems; 
and as I know that it is your ^sh to free Touraine from these 
plunderers, keep them in prison, or let those who will take 
service in my band; for 1 am bound upon a long journey in 
pros and need tried men. Come, my dear lord — ^for my share 
in this day's iight you shall give me .the guerdon of the pi^ 
soners’ lives.” , * • 

“I give them to you willingly, lord captal,” cried th^ 
count, turning and grasping his hand ; not as your guerdon 
for such hi^h deeds as you have done this day, but out of 
love and /nendship for so noble a knight. For your aid I 
have a better reeSmpense. Let tfe hall be cleared ! Stay, 
Albert — stay, Chassain — and you, too, Delbas: let the rest 
'e^e us.” 
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cheek of Adela grew as pale as death with a presenti* 
juent of the coming of a painful moment. Albert Denyn, 
with a quivering lip, fixed his e^es upon the ground, scarcely 
daring to raise them, while the receding feet of the soldiery 
told thafi. tlie^hall was not yet clear. When all was becoming 
more still, however, he gave a momentary glance at the face 
of the captal. It too was pale ; and as he laid aside his casque 
and pressed his hand upon bis brow, Albert thought he saw 
tokens of strong emotion on that noble countenance. 

My dear and gallant frieiid,'* said the count, turning to 
the knight as soon as the hall was clear, to you and to your 
courage alone do I owe the safety of my beloved child, with- 
out the loss of my own honour and renown, by basely yielding 
to the demands pf theise lawless men. What reward <^an I 
oflTer you? what, in other words, can I refuse you after this? 
Forget, my lord captal, all that parsed two momii^s ago, ex- 
cept that you asked nw dai^hter's hand, and believe that 1 
then ^gave it to you. l^aae it, my Inrd, for 1 know no man in 
France so well calculated to defend, protect, and ensure her 
honour. Take he^, my lord, for 1 am sure«t]iat you will make 
her happy.” ♦* 

Adefa's countenance was as pale as death, and her knees 
•hook beneath her. Albert l^enyn remained with bis' teeth 
hard set, his eyes fixed upon the pavement, and his hand so 
tightly clenched upon the count^s sword, which he had raised 
from the ground and still held, that the fingers sank intot he 
velvet wi3i which the hilt was covered. The Captal de Bucli, 
on his part, looked grave and even sad, though he stood be** 
side the count with his lofty person raised to its full height, 
and his brow calm, though somewhat stem. For a moment 
he kept mlence, bending his look upon Adda, and seeming to 
strive for an insight into the feelings of her heart at that mo- 
ment. He remained so long without making any reply that 
the count turned towards him with some surprise; and the 
captal, as if satisfied in regard to the subject of his contem- 

S lation, lifted his eyes from the countenance of poor Adela de 
lauvinet, and raised them for an instant towards heaven. 

“ Pardon, my lotd count, ’’‘he sp-id, “ thpt I have not yet 
flanked you for your generous kindness as I ought. Now 
let me thank you most truly, most sincerely; you jknow that 
the precious gill you "ofi^ir me can be esteemed by no man 
Uving more th|n myself. You know how ardently 1 coveted 
it — ^how earnestly I askqd it — how bitter was my dWppomt- 
ment when you shewed me that I ought not tc expect it; Aat 
as.an English subject, and an enemy in arms figa{iist 
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France, I ought not to aspire to the hand of a French lady, 
whatever other claims I might have. I have felt the disap- 
pointment most bitterly — I feel it still; I still love this lady 
truly and well; I know that none other will ever hold my 
heart as she does. But, my lord, 1 cannot take advantage ot 
your generous offer; and what you refused mef on just and 
noble groimds 1 cadnot now accept simply because I have 
done my mere duty and fulfilled my oath as a knight.” 

The coimt gazed in his fac£ for a moment with a lo(/k'%th 
of inquiry and surpj^ise, and then replied abruptly, Captal, 
there is some other motive. Can it be that you are offended 
at my first reply ?” 

“ Oh, no, upon my life!” exclaimed the captal: “ you gave 
the noblest and the best of reasons foi^ your conduct, and 1 
should *be weak indeed, my friend, if T did«dot feel that you 
are right.” ^ 

“ Still, captal,” exclaimed the count, “ still I see there is 
some other motive. I adjure you on your honour, tell me, if 
there not?” * 

The captal turned his eyes from the death-kke countenance 
of Adela to the sad but resolute countenance of Albert Denym 
and then rt plied, Thus adjured, my lord, 1 must acknow- 
ledge that tliere is.” 

Then I beseech you, in fiiendship and in honour, name 
it,” exclaimed the count. 

The captal hesitated for an instant, but the moment after 
answered in a freer tone than be bad yet used, though with 
a somewhat melancholy smile, 1 will not refuse to till you 
my motive, my good lord,” he said, although it go some- 
what against iny own vanity to spb^ it. The cause is this, 
my lord — that with all the attention, and care, and such means 
as gentlemen employ to. wjn fair ladies^ hearts, I have not 
succeeded iu gaining that of this dear lady here. 1 had hoped 
that it might be otherwise ; but from what 1 have seen this 
day — ^nay, this very moment — 1 am convinced, even apaiust 
all the whisperings of pride and vanity, that my suit is not 
successful with her whose happiness I am bound to prize evffll'* 
iRore than my own.” • * t 

“Nay, nay," exclaimed the count, “you are mistaken, mv^ 
good lord: Adela turned somewhat pale, it is true; but think 
what she has gone through this day! 'Besides, so young a 
creature hears not such things without emotion. Speak, 
Adela; speak youraelf; and if, as is the way with woman, 
you will not say that you can love, tSll th« noble captal, at 
least, that it was but a passing beating of your heart that took 
the ^lour from your face just now.” 
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1 dare not, irty dear father,” replied the lady, in tones 
Bcaroely audible; “I dare not. Far be it from me to resist 
your will, or to oppose your wishes even by a word; but still 
when you ask me 1 must speak the truth. The captal has 
read m^ fee|jmgs aright. As the dearest, the noblest, the best 
of friends, 1 shall always regard him ; but 1 cannot love him 
as he deserves to be loved.” 

“Such love will come! 'such love will come!” exclaimed 
the count. 

“ Nay, nay, my good lord,” saiJthe captal; “my pride now 
takes arms : I must be loved entirely by my wife — and hence- 
forth I withdraw my suit. Pardon me, lady, if I have given 
you pain ; and let me still assure you, that if ever the time 
should come, w^ich God forbid, when you should wapt pro- 
tection from any ^ther arm than that of your noble Tather, 
no knight in Europe will so willingly draw the sword in your 
defence as he who hae done so this day. To-morrow, God 
willing, he will leave the Castle o£Mauvinet, and try in other 
lands to forget — not that he has seen you — not that he has 
loved — ^but that he has ever loved you tpo well for his own 
happiness. Do you forget it likewise, for the iew«hort hours 
that he has yet to stay. Look on him only as a valued friend 
who is soon to quit you, and ^o let the time pass as gaily as it 
m^.” 

The Count de Mauvinet turned and grasped the captaVs 
hand, with a look in which there was some sorrow mixed 
strangely with other feelings. To unite his daughter with 
the captal, or indeed with any one who could ever become an 
enemy to France, was in itself painful to him, however much 
he might love and esteem the person; and though, in his 
gratitude for the rescue of his daughter, he had offejfedij- and 
really wished, to give that which in his eyes was the nest gift 
th^t man could bestow or receive, there was a sensation of 
relief mingled with a certain sort of disappointment, which 
rendered his feelings somewhat strange and contradictory. 

“ Then, my lord,” he said, “ as you refuse the gift I offer' 
you, what recompense can I make you? for some token of 
gratitude you mutt accept. ’To you, and to you alone, I ofre 
I the safety of my beloved child; that deed must not go without 
its guerdon.” 

“ Nay, count,” ropliod the captal, “ you mistake; it is not 
to me you owe the lady’s safety. l?hough I have had some 
share, others have ha^a greater; and indeed to this good 
youth here, Albcflrt Denyn, are you truly indebted for the de- 
liverance of your daughter, witnout that compromise of your 
own honour which you would have felt and regrettefd for 
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many a long day^ if you had yielded to the unjust demands 
’Of these base men. To him, I say, more than to any other, 
is the safety of the Lady Adela owing.” 

“ Oh, yes!” exclaimed the Lady Adela eagerly, but^with a 
countenance into which the blood came quickly while she 
spoke. “He would*have freed me long before, too, had it 
not been for my own weak fears. in regard to crossing the 
moat, over which he offered to carry me.” ^ 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the count: “I do not understand 

this, captal I I saw you with my own eyes ” 

“ True, my lord,” replied the captal; “but who was it led 
me by the path which enabled me to free the lady? But my 
part of the tale is soon told — ^Albert himself must relate to 
you the rest. While lying out in tlfe fields this morning 
with my men, two of thejn suddenly canic upon some one 
whom they seized, thinking him one of the companions from 
the castle, and brought him to me. •His^joy at finding me I 
shall not easily forget. pressed me eagerly to go at*onae 
to the deliverance of the Lady Adela, assuijng me that he 
could giiicjn nfe by way which would put the castle in my 
power witnout delay. From the numbers, however, that I 
found .were within the place, I judged that we might risk the 
safety of the Lady Adela hersdf if we ventured to attack the 
castle without your aid. Hesolved, however, to have the 
honour of the enterprise as far as possible, I kept to myself 
the knowledge I had gained, sent on Albert with some of my 
men to wait till the whole forces of Mauvinet could come up, 
and then left you, as you know, to assail another sid^ of the 
cabf),e. Albert led us without nnstake to the spot where a 
small postern gate opened upon the moat; and he was the 
first td plunge into the water, imder the arrows of those who 
were upon the walls. We followed one by one, and through 
dark and difficult passages he guided us with certainty to a 
chamber which had lately been tenanted by the Lady Adela. 
£$he w'^as no longer in it, however, having been dragged by 
that villain Maillot to the walls; but we found a poor woman 
there in her place, who first byjier cries alarmed some of the 
adventurers, but afterwards did us good service by telling us 
where w^e should find the lady and leading us partly on th# 
way. We were soon obliged to betake us to our arms; for 
the w^oman's cries had brought men into the corridor, and 
thence 'we had to fight oiu: way thjough till we reached the 
gallery above the gates. What happenec^then, my lord< you 
know ; at least, as 1 saw you all gazing up while the wolf 
continued to struggle ia my grasp, I doubt not that you did 
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aee all that passed. What more remains to he said, mynohle 
lord, is merely that from the first Albert led us well and truly; 
and also, when the striie came, he fought as gallantly as any 
man-at-arms I ever saw. So much so, in truth, and so well 
had he deserved, that for a moment I thought to leave him 
the whole adventure, and suffer him to deal with Maillot 
himself. Had the lady not heen in danger, I would have done 
BO ^ 9 ^ 1 hold it to be the part of a man of honour to suffer 
every one to accomplish an enterptise he has well begun. The 
lady was in peril, however, and I durst not do the good youth 
that justice. To say truth, I am now glad I did not; for the 
scoundrel was strong and valiant, and even gave me some 
trouble; and his well-^snit limbs and long experience were too 
much for a yout'^v.however brave. My tale is told, m 3 plorci : 
Albert and the lady herself have -more to say; for by some 
means he found bis way to the chamber where they had 
placed her, before matcuig his esc^e, and offered even then, 
with' every likelihood of success, to set her free himself.” 

The count h'^ld out his hand to Albert Dcnyn, saying, 

How then shall I reward yow, Albert? You lay uip against 
me every day some heavy debt for gratitude to pay.” 

“ Oh, no, my lord,” replied Albert Denyn; “ it is uot so, 
indeed. I feel most deeply that all I can do is hut little to 
show my thaiikfolness for all that you have done for me. Do 
not I owe you everything, my lord ? From a period of in- 
fancy that I can no more recollect, have you not been all in 
all to me — ^more a father than a lord ; a friend and not a mas- 
ter?” ^ 

“ And well have you repaid me ever,” replied the Lord ot 
Mauvinet, “ and daily do you repay me more and more for 
all that I have done ; but for such services as this, any trifling 
kindness and favour that I may have shown you is little, and 
I must And some other means of recompensing the deliverer 
of my beloved child. You shall ask me some boon yourself 
when you have had time for thought, and I believe that it 
r'^'ll he difficult for you to claim anything which I should be 
tempted to refuse,” 

As the count spoke, the Captal de Buch . turned his keen 
^^lance towards Adela, whose countenance, when first his eyes 
rested on her, was psJe with various emotions ; but the mo- 
ment her look met his,* her face became flushed like 4he 
morning sky, and her eves, which had b^n for some time 
4umed to the of herTather, sought the ground, and were 
raised again. 

' The eaptal 'mused for a moment with a hrow slightly 
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clouded; but tbe moment after he smiled again, saying, 
“You have a long tale to hear, my lord. The Lady Adela, 
too, may well be laint and weary: let us prepare a fitter for 
her as best we may, and all return to Mauvinet ere the day 
goes down. The sun has already passed the h^ur cf noon, 
though we were here at the dawning. Albert’s history will 
cheer us over the fire to-night; and I will gladly spend the 
last day of my stay in Touraine tvithin the hospitabl%..i5Q^ls 
where I have known no slight happiness.” 

“Be it so, my good lord; be it so,” replied the count; ’ 
*‘but let us seek some refreshment first: we are sure to find 
plenty of good wine and stores of all kinds in a free compa-^ 
nion’s castle. In the mean while, some of the men shall 
prep^e the litter; and I will take suck ordej here as to pre- 
vent mis place ever becoming again a scoutge to the country 
around.” • 

An hour of actual employment suq^aeded, although, a con- 
veyance for Adel a having* been found in the stables oi t^e 
cakle, less time would have sufficed for mere preparation. 
But the men ^f Mauvinet, although they hafl undertaken all 
the laboui^and peril of the expedition with willing hearts, in 
order to deliver their lord's daughter and revenge the insult 
offered to himself, were all disposed to seek in the stores ot 
the adventurers some compensation for all the fatigue and 
danger they had undergone; and it was consequently with 
some trouble and delay that they were gathered together to 
depart. The Lord of Mauvinet, too, took means to execute 
his purpose in regard to dismantling the castle; andfjust as 
he and the captal were mounting .their horses to ride away, 
the last touch was put to their triumph by the fall of a large 
part of the castle wall into the moat. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Those were strange times to live in ; and although humail 
nature is ever the same, yet the aspect which it assumes is 
very different at different periods. In the present day, when 
order and law, established throughout all civilised lands, give 
security to life and p>*operty, and when violence and wrong 
are amongst those rare occurrences which excite the wonder 
of the countries where they take place, it is diffcult to con- 
ceive how lightly were borne, even by those who suffered 
from them, deeds whic^b now wopld set a whole world on 
fife, and spread terror and consternation through all hearts ; 
how soon after the pressure of affliction and terror the mind 
recovered its elasticity, and gaiety and joy succeeded to sad- 
ness, to anger, or to apprehension. 

Thus any who had beheld the scenes, such as we have 
described them, which took place in the morning, during the 
attack upon the stronghold of the adventurers, might have 
been much surprised to behold the picture presented by the 
Castle of Mauvinet on the evening of the same day. Mirth 
and joy reigned in the halls, and feasting and revelry pre- 
sented themselves on all sides. 

The retainers who had been gathered together for the 
delivery of the Lady Adela were now all regaled by the hos- 
pitality of her father ; and though the sun was setting when 
the train, after a long and fatiguing march, once more came 
within sight of Mauvinet, yet before nine o'clock on the same 
night a supper had been prepared, which all those who par- 
took of it declared to be excellent. Such was the continual 
state of preparation for profuse hospitality in which a feudal 
lord of those day^ was bound to hold himself, and such, we 
i^^^ay also say, were the simple tastes and good digestion of 
our ancestors of the fourteenth century. 

It was, of course, 'imnossible that the whole of the men 
who had followed the Lord of Mauvinet back to his dwelling 
could be entertained in one chamber. Tl\9ngh many had re- 
turned to their homeiJ, and a considerable body had been left 
in the hold of the adventuters, nearly two hundred were 
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feasted in various rooms on the pround-floor of the caslle, 
■while about Jialf that number revelled in what was called the 
kiiliilits’ hall. It was common in tbo^' days for all ranks to 
be iiiiugled at one table on such occasions ; but in the*present 
case the numbers gave an excuse tor a dill'ereht and more 
convenient course. Beyond the knights’ hall was a smaller 
one, where a table was spread for tlie count, the captal, and 
some twenty of the most distinguished guests; and fic^iat 
table appeared, sitting b;f her lather’s side, Adda herself, 
pale, indeed, and bearing many marks of past agitation and 
alarm, but yet far more calm and tranquil than any one could 
have been whose thoughts had not been like hers — familiar 
all hcr.life with battles, dangers, and disasters. 

Kr? she seated herself at her father’s b^afd, she had per- 
formed a task which her own heart, not less than the customs 
of the times, imposed upon her; and jvith .grace which min- 
gled timidity and Helf-pos|Cssion, shf went roimd from room 
to room, spoke with moot of those who were present, and 
otfered, in few but heartfelt words, her thaillcs lor the deli- 
verance toiwllich all had more or less contributed. 

At the same table with the comit was also seated Albert 
Denyn, who in truth had proposed to himself to take a much 
more humble situation in one <8* the other cliambers; but tlic 
count had called liipi to his side, bidding him seat himself in 
a place which had been reserved for him, and the youth witli- 
out hesitatiou obeyed, as he would have obeyed any other 
order of his lord. ^ 

The captal looked down while the command was given, 
and asked himself in a low tone, as Albert took his scat, 

“ What will be the end, I wonder?” A slight frown con- 
tracted his countenance, too, as he thus thought; and, to say 
truth, there was some bitterness i ythe feelings of his bosom 
at that moment. But his heart was natural^ too generous 
and kind to suffer such sensations to hold it long; and the 
instant after he added, “ Well, let honour and great deeds 
still have their due and he looked yp with his face briglU 
and clear again. , • ^ 

Kot lon^ after the mea^ad begun, the count drank to the^ 
captal, and sent round to him by the hands of his son, who 
served him with wine at the table, 9^ w*a8 customaiT in those 
times, the large golden cup. called the hanap. The captal 
drank some of tlse wine, and theif, .turning towards Albert 
Denyn, said, “ To the best doer in this day’s fight! It is iu»i 
always, young man, that Fortune shows such favour as slio 
barf done to yoif this day. She has given you opnertunitiei 
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sucJi as many men long in vain during a whole lifetime, 
and, to do you but justice, yon hove shown that you deserved 
them. 'J'ake round the cup to him, good youth.” 

I'he vourig lord carried him the cup ; and Albert Denyn' 
took it uith a glowing cheek, bowing his head towards the 
captal, but scarcely touching the gold nuth his lip ere he re- 
turned it. The eyes of all nien rrere upon him at that 
moi’ "t ; but had they been turned towards Adela,‘ they 
might have perceived that hers v/ere filled with glistening 
moisture. The poor girl would fain have restrained the 
bright drop altogether, but she could do no more than pre- 
vent its passing from her eyelids. 

The tone of her mind was muph changed from what it had 
been in the mon*.iTjg. Great occasions excite great energies ; 
but after the dangers, and strifes, jind anxieties have passed 
away, there comes a softness over the heart, a faint tran- 
quillity, like the drowsiness succeeding long toil, when the 
vigour is relaxed, and tender thingvS affect us more than all 
the harder 'and the harsher matters gone before. It was one 
of those moments '.mb Adela, when sheTonge'd to have no 
eyes upon her, but to sit in the seditude of her own chamber 
and let the tears flow^ as they would. 

The tears, however, wdiich^ came against her will to the 
very brink of the fountain, w^re not unhappy ones: a load 
had been taken ofl’ her mind by more tlfan one event which 
had occurred in the morning. She Iwd no longer to fear the 
suit of the captal ; she had no longer to apprehend that she 
would be obliged either to excite her father’s anger by dis- 
obedience and opposition tQ his will, or doom herself to the 
long and agonising torture of marriage without love. She 
had obtained what she could scarcely have hoped to obtain — 
the opportunity' of speaking openly a part at least of the 
feelings of her heart. Nor had her father expressed the 
least anger at the conduct she had pursued. He had sought 
her in her ^diamber to bring her to the hall, and Adela had 
felt some apprehension when she saw him appear; but his 
countenance wore s'kme l<sok of affection that it had evef 
borne towards her, and the capt^’s name was never men- 
^oned. Thus on all those points Hhe was fully satisfied and 
her heart at rest. The immediate danger was gone, and the 
apprehensions which had* weighed her heart down for some 
days had passed away, like one of those Jieavy clouds that 
are borne afar by ihe w‘ind at the moment when they seem 
about to burst ’u}»on our heads. This w^as quite sufficient for 
Adda: indeed, few women require more under similar tir- 
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ciimstanc€9. She sought not to investigate deeply her, own 
feelings; she would not ask herself what they were or whither 
they would lead her ; she was afraid and unwilling to inquire 
• into the iiiture ; and, happy in the present, she only feared 
that the bnght dream which surrounded her«mig&t vanish 
but too soon. * • 

Such, however, was not the state of mind of Albert Denyn: 
he had been agitated by manifold feelings during th^ .^ole 
day, in the fight, on his ^ay back, and after his return; and 
seldom indeed in the breast of any one have more contending 
emotions struggled at one time, or succeeded each other so 
rapidly. Terror and agitation on account of Adela had begun 
the morning ; then came joy for her deliverance, almost hand 
in h#nd with all the fierce and angry^passians excited in the 
struggle with the adventurers ; a moment*aiter, the delight of 
seeing her safe was mingled with grief and apprehension when 
her father offered her hand to the CriCptal de Buch ; and such 
sensations gave way to a*feeling of relief and gratitudd when 
the words of the captal removed that souf ce of anxiety for 
ever. • • 

On his^etum home he had hastened to a chamber where 
he could be alone ; and, in thanking God for all the successes 
of the day, he had mingled tears with the words of gratitude. 
But, unlike Adela, he was not satisfied with the present: he 
asked himself what the future was to be. Unlike her, he 
inquired of his own heart to what the feelings which were so ^ 
busy in his bosom were ultimately to lead, and the momen- 
tary light which had streamed over the prospect passed away 
as nis eyes gazed upon it firmly.* 

There was nothing but misery before him. Though the 
sorrow was delayed, yet it was no less certain. Though the 
hand of Adela was not yet given, it was equally sure to be 
bestowed on some one ere long — on some one, perhaps, less 
worthy than the noble and generous man who had now re- 
nounced it. For him there was no expectation, for him the 
prospect of the coming years was all daneness; and the speedy 
reparation which was to take 4 )lace beti||een him and Adela 
did not even leave him the <miy mitigation which the hope- 
lessness of his condition might have received — the delight df 
passing the intervening hours with her; till the bitter moment 
arrived which was to port them, it Ikiight be for ever. 

As he thus thought — and it miyrt; always be remembered 
that Albert Den^ never thought but wjth the purposes of 
right — he asked himself what consolation, or rather what ad- 
vantage, could i^se from his remaining where he was, even 
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■wer® it possible: to what could it bring him? he inquired; 
what could be the result either to himself or to Adela? 

He felt, he knew that he was loved : it might be some tem- 
porary satisfaction to her as well as him were he to remain; | 
but what would be the end? what could be the ultimate con- 
sequcnoe? what but more misery to htr and to himself? 
'Could he, he asked himself-T-coald he assure his own heart 
that^'e time would never come when, in some unforeseen 
moment, in some hour of strong temptation, his love might 
be spoken to Adela and hers to him ; when words might be 
said which he had no right to say; when feelings which he 
had no right to entertain might find voice; and when he 
might violate the confidence reposed in him, and have to re- 
proach himself for ev^r with having voluntarily, by his^.own 
rash act, contributed to confirm a passion which he was 
bound by every principle of honour to combat? He felt it 
was but too likely that a/ach a thing might happen, that such 
a moment might come : he acknowledged that both for Adela 
and himself it would be better that he were far removed. 

When once he saw what was the clear way of* duty, Albert 
bent all the energies of his mind to follow it withdat hesita- 
tion; and instead of regretting the near approach of the 
time when his departure was to take place, he thankAl Grod 
that it was so, and looked forward to the moment with satis- 
faction. 

It is better,” he said to himself, it is far better that it 
should^ be so: despair is my only portion through life; but 
she cannot love me as well as I love her — that is impossible; 
and there is no reason why she should not be happy. She 
may forget me when I am gone — 1 can never forget her, but 
my love for her must teach me to think of her happiness more 
than of my own.*^ 1 will love her as she deserves to be loved 
— ^nobly.” 

St^l, though such were his resolutions, they were not the 
less painful, and it had been with feelings of deep gloom that 
ho descended to the hall. The honour that was there done 
him diminished notthis glooqi: it was gratifying, indeed, to 
hear such praises, though he thought them' more than he de- 
^rved, and it was pleasant, too, that Adela'should hear them, 
for he knew that tne^ would be echoed from her own heart; 
but still they gave him xio hope: for he was well aware that 
— except in c|ses where poverty was the portion of the noble, 
and great wqalth jthat of the inferior rauf — the union of a 
lady of high degree with any one less than noble had never 
been heard of in the land. 
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Such a vision would be vain indeed,'* he thought, and is 
not for me to indulge. My path is clear, my duty unqiies- 
tiouablc, and it 1 will perform, let it cost me what it may." 

^ lie was tried sooner than he expected. The evening passed 
away at length, and Albert cast himself down {o seek some 
repose, but sleep came not for many hours ; and w*hen 
it did come it was full of restless and confused visions, till 
within a few hours of the dawn. * Then indeed he slept, and 
-was still deep in slumber ^hen some one awoke him and called 
him to the chambef of the Captal de Biich. Albert rose and 
dressed himself hastily, somewhat ashamed to find the morn- 
ing so far advanced. 

The captal, when the young man reached his chamber, 
appcjired to have been long up. !!• was seated at a table 
reading, with a countenance grave and Somewhat sad — ^it 
might indeed be called fitern ; for in his »bosom there were 
feelings which he struggled to restrain, and he felt as if he 
were in combat with an enemy, so that his brow bore upoi^it 
strong signs of the contest in which he was engaged. 

You sleep late, young man," he said, ^hen Albert en- 
tered. • 

“ It is not my habit, ray lord,” replied Albert; “ but I was 
muchiktigued last night — toi^much, indeed, to sleep, till it 
was time to rise.” 

The captal looked down for several moments in silence. 
sent for you," he said at length, “ because, as you know, it is 
my purpose to go hence this day. Since first you entered 
into my band, as it seemed at the time gladly, you bftve had 
means of serving your own lord so well that circumstances are 
greatly changed ; and perhaps it may please you more to re- 
main here, now that an honourable station is before you, than 
to accompany me to a distant land- Should it be so, I set 
you free ; nay, more — I will do what I can to advance you." 

A thousand thanks, my noble lord,” replied Albert De- 
ny n; “but you much mistake me if you think that aught 
can alter my purpose of seeking honour and renown in arqis. 
I know not where I can so well find k as in your steps; and 
imless I have done something (o offend, Tbeseech you let me 
follow you as you once promised me.” ♦ 

*^Is such indeed yoqr wish?" demanded the captal, with a 
look still incredulous. “ Mark me^ youth : fear not to dis- 
please either me or j^our good Lord of Mauvinet. If you 
desire rather to stiy than to go, I i^ill so ^speak to that noble 
gentleman, that the proposal may come*from him and not 
&0|pi you, and d^jbtless he will promote your foxtunea here.", 
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see, my lord, 1 must have offended,’* replied Albert; 
*‘but believe me it has been unwittingly.” 

“No, on my honour,” replied the captal with a smile; “ I 
have taken no offence. • I thought but to please thee, youth. 
However, if thou wilt go, now is the time to say so.” 

“ Undoubtedly, my lord,” replied Albeit: “ my choice has 
never been shaken. If you permit it, 1 will go with you, and 
am r/iady this veiy hour.” 

“ So be it, then,” replied the captal ; “ and perchance it 
may go better with thee than if thou hads^ staid belli i J.” 

“1 doubt it not, my lord,” replied Albert: “though it may 
give me some pain to part with many an old friend, and many 
a scene where I have spent happy hours, yet I am sure that 
in going 1 do what is right, and wul therefore cast behin/l me 
all regrets.” 

“ So shall you ever do well,” replied the captal. “ At three 
this afternoon we will begin our march, and enter Mons by 
moonlight. You have arms, I know : here is a purse of gold 
for you, good yovth— you may find it needful on the road.” 

“ I would fain win it first,” replied Albert, drawing back. 
“My Lord of Mauvinet has supplied me plentifully, and 
wealth and renown are both sweetest when first earned. I 
have a noble horse too, my good lord ; so that 1 need nothing 
but your favour and fortune's, good opportunity, and a some- 
what lighter heart.” 

“ Fie, lad !” replied the captal, with a faint smile : “ you 
would not have a lighter heart than your lord's? And yet 
you ha^e good cause,” he added; “but it matters not: get 
you gone, and be ready when my trumpets sound. You shall 
win honour and renown, which, after all, are better than all 
else on earth — ay, youth, even than a lady's favour. So now, 
away; make the' most of your minutes, bid adieu to your 
friends, and give as little time to thought as may he; for 
thought loads the heart, and does but little good when reso- 
lutions are once taken.” 


Albert withdrew, for the captfd again bent down his eyes 
upon his book, as a {h^gntd for him to withdraw; but as Albert* 
jmsed through the doorway be saw the gallant soldier raise 
w look towards the sky, and had he been near, might have 
heard him say, “ This is very strange I” > 

Every one must have fdt and acknowledged, at some period 
of life, that therl are few. things more bitter on earth than to 
part with those Ve^ love f Wt that bifterneBs is a thousand- 
ibld increased when no tear most stain the eyelid, when no 
sigh must piss the lip, when we must speak \hopeful words of 
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future meetings, and seem to break easily the ties that it tears 
our hearts to sever, 'J'hen indeed the pain is terrible — Then 
indeed the grief is deep. There were few pangs wanting in 
the breast of Albert Dcnyn when the, trumpets of the captal 
sounded to horse, and the whole party assemblcit in the 
court-yard of the epistle to see the gallant train*depart. The 
youth had not ventured within the halls, but stood with the 
rest of the retainers, till the captal himself with the Lord of 
Mauviiict came forth into the court. Adela accompanied 
them, leaning on her father’s arm; and as the great leader 
stood beside his horse, she forced herself to speak formal 
words of courtesy to the departing nobleman, although her 
eyes were full of tears and her check was as pale as death. 
She looked towards Albert Ilenyii, i)iit durst not speak to 
him, till at length her father called hint Jby liaine and the 
youth came near. • 

“Adieu, adieu I” said the Lord of Mauvinet. “ You go to 
will honour and rcnowi^ I may say indeed that you have 
already won it, but glory may still be added to each day. 
Fare you w^l, my boy; 1 part from you aff from a son, with 
regret, bmt with hope and expectation. Do ever such deeds 
as you have lately done, and you will rise to high fortunes 
and win an immortal name. ^Givc me your hand, Albert: I 
owe you more than I owe any other man on earth. The 
time of repayment will sooner or later come, and you shall 
ever find me both ready and willing to acknowledge the debt 
and to acquit it.” Albert pressed his lips upon his lord's hand ; 
and the count, yielding to the feelings of his heart, 4ook him 
in his arms and held him kindly. to his bosom. 

“ Thank hijtn, Adela,” added the Lord of Mauvinet, after a 
moment’s silence : “in your behalf have his first deeds been 
done : give him your check, girl, and bid him win high renown 
for your love.” 

The Lord of Mauvinet spoke in jest, though in the very jest 
itself there might be deeper thoughts than uiere seemed; but 
he little knew what were the sensations he excited in the 
^hearts of Adela and Albert Denyn., She trembled in every 
limb as the youth apprqiachefl her; buS Albert, with a calm 
and steady step, though with feelings as intense as her ovi^ 
advance4 and took her hand, and j;hen, according to her 
father’s words, pressed his lips upun her cheek, 

“ The first,” murmured he, as he did so, in a Voice inaudible 
^0 any other eanbut her own; “ the first, perchance the last.” 

Even as he spoke, he bent his kne^ to the ground, and 
taking her haod in his, imprinted a kiss there also; then 
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springing n]) witli wild eagerness lie turned towards his horse, 
bowing low to the count as he passed, and put his foot into 
the stirrup. The captal waA^ed his hand to the trumpeter of 
his troop, a loud blast echoed upon the air, and in a moment 
the whole troop was in motion and winding out through the 
gates of the castle. ^ 

The last who departed was the captal ; and as he disappeared 
beneath the portal of the barbican, the count turned round, 
startled by a sound of quick-coming feet behind him, when, 
to his surprise and alarm, he hehehl his daughter supported 
by some of her Avoinen, with her eyes closed and the ashy hue 
or death upon her cheek. 


CHAPTER XVn* 

A LOUTO shout of laughter was the first thing that roused 
Albert Denyn from a state of mind for which it is difficult to 
find a name. It was not a reverie, for thoiight ^ecij^ed quite 
extinguished and recollection to have left him so long as it 
lasteAi It was as if all had gone out, even the active con- 
sciousness that he had parted, perhaps for ever, from her he 
loved best. All appeared to be swalloAved up in one painful 
sensation, vague, sad, ill-defined, but not the less terrible be- 
cause the dark certainty seemed to have neither shape nor 
feature. 

The nrst thin^ that roused him, I have said, was a gay 
lau^h ; and looking round he found that he himself was the 
subject of the mirth that met his ear. He mightperhaps have 
been angry had he not been so sad ; but the bitterness of his 
heart left no room for other sensations, and he fell into his 
reverie' again, though somewhat less profoundly than before. 
Had he been angry, his anger would but have raised more 
laughter. As it was, however, the calm, sad look which he 
turned upon his merry companions had some^ffect even upon 
them, though they wfre inen, for the most part, who had seen 
so many scenes of strife and desolatidn that their hearts had 
Income, as it were, hardened in the furnace of war, and they 
had but little capability of feeling any of the softer affections 
of human nature. ' 

“There! let him alone, let him alone,” said one of the old 
^%oldicTs; “he is a moodj'^ youth: did you not see how he 
■‘iLept apart from us all in the casUe V”* 
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“ Pride as well as melancholy, perhaps,” said another. 

Xo, no,” replied a j'onnger man : old Henry the licnch- 
mau told me that he used to be as gay as a lark, but had be- 
come gloomy lately.” • ^ 

“In love, for a thousand mtUfous!'^* said anotjier j^utli. 

“Love!” exclaimed the old soldier again. “You young 
fools are always thinking of love. I will bet you, Tom 
Wilson, that if your mother’s cat were sick of a quinsy you 
would vow it was love.” , 

“All envy, old Raymond,” replied the youth, in a gay tone : 
“you know very little of what love is, seeing that you find 
few enough to fall in love with you. Yon want experience, 
man; you want experience! Now will I bet you a crown 
that youth is in love, and 1 will aiik hin^ too ere the day 
be over.” • 

“He will give thee a'bufiet, I warrant,” answered the 
elder man; “and so will I, if thojj^holdest not thy prate. 
But what is this our lord is speaking to? By heaven! }ie 
seems to have got hold of a tame bear ! Halt there! halt! 
The word is given 4o halt. Now I would give a gold chain to 
ride on And hear the bear speak, and the captal answer 
him.” 

“ Why, our moody comrad% seems resolved to do so,” said 
another. “Sec! he sets spurs to his horse and is \ip at the 
captal’s side in a minute. By my life! he is somewhat bold.” 

“ Do as good service as he did yesterday,” replied another, 
“ and be as bold yourself, if you will.” 

’ It was in truth as the man had said; for Albert DeAyn had 
galloped forward suddenly to the side of the captal, on see- 
ing him pause and speak to an uncouth-looking being clad in 
goatskins, who thrust himself right in the way of the leader’s 
horse. The captal’s followers were naturally surprised at 
what seemed an act of great presumption ; but such will not 
be the case with the reader, who must have perceived that 
the youth recognised at once, in the personage who stopped 
the captal, his companion in the prison of the adventurers^, to 
^hoin indeed he owed so much. • ^ 

The captal was speaking witli the old man, as we have said, 
when the youth came up, and continued his conversati(Fi» 
without observing him, saying—^ • 

“ By my faith, I will go on! They shall not turn me from 
my way.” 

“As thou wilt,** replied the othir; “qp thou wilt, knight; 

t * A ^old coin of that day. 
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nevertheless I have told thee truth, and that thou wilt find 
right soon.” 

“How many, say you?” demanded the captal. 

“Full m’^e hundred,’” replied the old man; “well-armed,, 
prepared, and eager.” 

“ That is too great an odds, indeed,” sai^ the Captal de Buch, 
after thinking lor a moment, “but how can I make sure of 
this? You are a stranger to me, old man: it may be a false- 
hood or a folly. How siiall I know the tRith?” 

“You may rely in all confidence, my lord,” exclaimed 
Albert: “this is the man 1 mentioued to you, who in fact set 
me free when I was a prisoner in the hands of the adven- 
turers. I would trust him, my lord, with my life.” 

“Ay,” repliedrWall?ran, “thou art young and m tlfe age 
of confidence, l^iiy leader has learnt better in a harder 
school than thou hast ever known. Past thirty years, man 
can trust no longer: the first thing that youth loses is its 
faith tn human truth.” ' 

“ Nay,” exclaipied the captal — “ nay, thou shalt not say so 
of me. I will trust thee, too, old man. Though I^Jiave seen 
much deceit, I have felt it little, and therefore cannot claim so 
sad a right to doubt. I will trust thee. Where say you that 
they lie in wait?” 

“ On the straight road between this and Mans : come but 
to the top of yon high hill and you may see them, or at least 
a part.” 

“We must not show ourselves,” replied the captal; “we 
will go%dth yoU: not that I doubt your word, but that I may 
count our adventurous friertds with my own eyes. It must 
never be said the Captal de Buch turned back before a force 
less than six times his number.” 

“Be your reimtation as mad as it will,” replied the old 
man, “here shall you find enough to satisfy it; for there are 
not only six, but twelve times your number. But come you 
too. good^ youth,” he added; “for 1 have something to claim 
from this great man, and may need some intercession.” 

The captal smile^. '‘Come,” He Said; “Albert, come; 1 
too may need you. You know the country well, I think, 
^alt there ! ” he continued, speaking to those who followed ; 
and then riding slowly* on, he proceeded up the hill, convers- 
ing with the old man add Albert Denyn. The latter sooi^ 
found tliat W alleran Urgfil had brought Ridings of a large 
band of the advehturers— in number, it seemed, some five 
hundred — Shaving 'posted themselves upon the road to Mans, 
40 if seeking to intercept the captal on his way. His proposed 
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journey had been made no secret; the part he had taken 
against the free companions had been conspicuous, the money 
he bore with him was necessarily considerable^ and both 
revenge and avarice might well induce the adventurers to lay 
an ainbush in his way. From time to time, as he rode for- 
ward, the captal tihrncd his eyes upon Albert Denyn, as if 
seeking to read his young companion's feelings on this new 
danger. He could gather little, however, from the youth’s 
countenance, which, was quite calm; and when he had reached 
the Aummit of the hill, he demanded — 

“ Well, Albert, what think you? should we turn back to 
Mauvinet?" 

“Nay, my lord,** said Albert Den 3 m, “I am unfit to give 
advise; but to turn back, methinks, vfould ill become one of 
the most renowned soldiers in the land.*’ ^ 

The captal only answered by a smile ; and in a moment or 
two after, they reached a spot whenfie they* could descry, at 
the distance of about a cohple of miles, a considerable body of 
men gathered together in a hollow way. 

The cagtahgazed forth in silence for a moment or two, and 
then, speaking to himself, he said, “About two hundred.** 

“ There are more beyond,*’ said the old man. 

“I see them,” answered the captal, calmly; “but as only 
their spear-heads appear, we cannot count them, my good 
friend. Doubtless, however, their numbers are what you 
say; and as these free companions under Grifiith are soldiers 
lopt to be despised, it would be something very like madness 
to attack five nundred with somewhat under fifty meft.” 

“Methinks it were,” replied the old man, in his usual sar- 
castic tone ; “ but as no one can tell to what length knightly 
folly will sometimes lead, it is only for you to decide, most 
noble captal, whether your IjJgh renown requires of you to 
fall into certain captivity or death, rather than turn back upon 
your way.” 

“My lord,*' said Albert, seeing the captal pause, “I know 
not why you should cither attack these men or return to 
•Mauvinet. There is a road sqarcc a*mi\e round, which leads 
as well to where you seek to go as that T^ich these men ha^ 
thus occupied. I can guide you by it, for I have known eVfii^ 
step thereof from my youth. On the whole ride from th» 
spot till within two miles of Mans, you come not within 
of that valley.” ’ ^ ^ 

“ Such must b#the road we take,1,hen,J’ replied the eaptat|| 
“for back I go imt, let what will come of it. Now let tts 
your skill, goodlyouth, as guide to a retreating force. And 
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you, old man, what shall we do with you or for 5'ou? Have 
you no boon to ask for this good intelligence that you have 
brought us?” 

“ Yes,” answered the old man, “I have: it is, that you take 
me with you on your way: this part of the land is no longer 
aafe for me, and 1 seek not to remain in it. . Though 1 value not 
life, yet there is one act I would fain see performed, before I 
go on the long journey from which one can never return to 
witness what passes on this earth.” 

“I know not well how that may he, ’’‘replied the captal, 
gazing over the strange figure of the man who addressed him : 
“ your information is w'orth its price, good friend ; but I see 
not well how the price can be so large a ohe. We arc going 
far; when we return,* heaven knowa; and 1 seek not fresh 
companions on my expedition.” 

“You w'ould say,” replied the old man, “that your eye 
takes offence at these goatskins — ^is it not so? That can soon 
be changed, however. Captal de Buch, I have done you a 
service : you are held honest and honoinrahle, as the world 
goes: 1 ask you hut one boon, and will ta||;e no .other; give it 
or refuse it as you tliiuk fit, and as you judge your^name re- 

S uires. A few short, minutes would have brought you into 
le ambush of these men; throiigb me you have found safety: 
will you take me with you?” 

“i do beseech you, my lord,” said Albert Denyn — “this 
man did so much to befriend me when 1 stood in need of 
help, and he so much aided in our yesterday’s success, that 1 
beseech you refuse him not. 1 have enough to purchase hiit 
a horse wherever we shall halt, and till then there are seve- 
ral in the rear.” 

“I will not refuse him,” replied the captal, “though, to 
speak truth, what he has said is true — covet not much his 
goatskins in mv train.” , * 

“They shall soon be changed,” exclaimed the old man; 
“for 1 lyell know that those who would willingly seb a fool 
folkw them with his cap and bells would shun ‘a wise man in 
a goatskin.” . , 

“ That is very trufi,” replied*the captal, laughing, “and yet 
'^^ey themselves no blockheads either, my good friend. There 
ate too many fools wherever we may go in this world fer 
us to be welcomed kindly for bringing a wise ma^ either in 
goatskins or not. However, you shall go with us as far atf 
will; into Prussia, .if you like it, toffight against the 
':^jp^ans.” , ‘I - 

. ^ so,” the old man replied; “not I would f^n 
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make my way into Normandy, if you bend yon steps thither; 
if not, take mo to the Beauvoisis, or as near it as may be.^ 

“ We pass through it,” replied the captal, “ but Normandy 
we shall not touch upon ; for there are many there who would 
fain engage me in other enterprises, which 1 must nof under- 
take. 1 turn aside then from Mans, and make my way straight 
oil to Beauvais, where one-half of the ransom of this good 
Lord of Mauvinet is to be paid.” 

“ Ha!” said the <^ld maij, “is it as the price of blood or the 
price of liberty that you noble knights take ransoms? A 
splendid way it is, in truth, of gaining money, giving up your 
own bodies to hard blows, cutting the throats of other people, 
or depriving them of God’s fair light and the liberty of their 
Umba, till they pay you a certain pric<>for fyedom.” 

“ Not so,” answered the captal with a srHile. “There is no 
time to argue with you, fny good man : I follow the customs 
of the day in which T live. I risk my heart’s*l)lood in defence 
of a cause that I think righteous and just, and in the* same 
cause I spend my wealth and employ my followers. It is l>ut 
right that 1 should make an enemy repay nlfe and reward my 
soldiery. * But come, let us return — we will find you a horse ; 
so follow us. Come, Albert, come with me.” 

Thus saying, he turned an^ put his horse into a quicker 
pace. “ Who is this old man?” he demanded, as soon as they 
were at a little distance : “ his look and his words arc far above 
his garb.^’ 

“I know not, truly, sir,” replied the youth, “ though he 
seems to know well who I am, and all about me. 1 fonud him 
contending with the villain Caillet in defence of the Lady 
Adela. He seemed to use his weapons skilfully; but when I 
came up he left Caillet to me, as if in contempt. Afterwards, 
wdien they thrust him into the prison where they kept me, he 
conversed with me long ; and though what he said was not 
like that which is utteied by ordinary men, yet it was all 
good, and wise, and noble — at least, so it seemed to me.” 

“ I will speak with him farther,” said the captal. “ See that 
• he be well treated and gentler used* Our soldiery are kind 
enough at heart, but somewhat rough 'vnthal. I leave him in 
your charge for the present, Albert, till we have passed 
these good companions, who are lying in wait for us here. 1 
must keep watch myself till the daager is gone by ; afterwards 
I will speak with him more at large.” 

The captal ant the youth rode mi ward till they reached the 
spot where the Ipiight’s retainers had been left. Orders were 
then immediat^ given to provide a horse for Walleran Ur* 
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gel; and the captal, adding some directions to the principal 
soldiers in his hand, regarding the cautions to be taken till 
they had passed by the spot where danger lay, advanced a 
little on the road. The old man, in the mean time, had fol- 
lowed siowly down the hill, with his eyes bent upon the 
ground; and' manifold were the commemts of the captaVs 
band upon his person and clothing; in the course of which, 
their leader himself was not entirely spared. 

“We shall have a fine menagerie,” said one, “before we 
get to the end of our journey : a tame bear and a dumb monkey 
make a hopeful beginning.” 

“ The captal was always fond of wild beasts,” said another; 
“but 1 thought it was more of lions than of apes.” 

“ His tastes seem to have changed,” rejoined the first. 

“ And not for the better,” said a third. 

While these jests were passing, however, the horse had been 
brought forward for WalleranUrgel, and he approached calmly 
and slowly to the side of the animalfwhich, like most of those 
in the captal’s train, was full of fire and courage. The animal 
reared and plunged in the hands of the groom, ^nd the men 
present laughed in anticipation of the figure which iheir new 
V and uncouth companion would make upon the fiery beast 
which he was about to mount^ But to the surprise of all, 
when he approached with a calm air and laid his hand upon 
the bridle, bidding the groom stand back, the charger ceased 
to plunge, stood still and calm, and the old man at a bound 
leaped into the saddle, while the animal seemed instantly to 
obey hi(F will, as if feeling at once that he had met with a 
master. 

The jests died away upon the lips where they had been in- 
dulged somewhat too freely ; and the old man would certainly 
have been treated with more respect on account of his display 
of horsemanship than all the wisdom of the world would have 
gained him; but at that moment the captal called him to hia 
side, and added the name of Albert Denyn. 

Both rode on at once, and Albert received orders to advance 
some twenty yards before the rest, and lead the way by the 
road which he had promised td show. The captal himself, 
^ving thus signified bis change of purpose, followed slowly, 
conversing with the old man, while his troop came at some 
distance behind, enjoying their usual thoughUess merriment, , 
and little heeding what the next moment might bring forth. 

* 
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CHAPTER xvm. 


We must now <:tirn for a moment or two to one whom wc 
have not seen for a long time, but who is nevertheless a prin- 
cipal personage in the history which we have undertaken to 
recoiyit. Passing over what immediately followed the depar- 
ture of Caillet from the castle of the adventurers, however, 
wc will follow him on the very same road which was after- 
wards taken by the Captal de Buch a^d Albert Denyn, though, 
luckily for him, they did not overtake him thereon. • 

It was on a dark autumnal night, in that part of France 
known by thi! nat^e of the Beauvoisis, and^sii^r part of the 
land it is^indeed, I know no sw'eeter scenes of what may be 
called home landscape than are presented from time to time 
during a summer ride throufj^ the neighbourhood of Cler- 
mont, Cliantillj", &c. ; nor were there less of these in those 
days than at present, but rather, perhaps, more ; for the fea- 
tures of nature have remained the same, except that forests 
have been cut down, and free common land changed into cul- 
tivated fields; and at that time, not only did the cottuge and 
the church crown each rising bank as at present, hut here and 
there the graceful towers and pinnacles of the feudal castle 
were seen raising their heads over the forest, or topping the 
highest hills. 

It w^as night, however, as have said, and night without 
a star, so that the features of the scenery could not he at all 
discerned, when the tall fine figure of William Caillet moved 
along through the paths of a forest not almve a few miles 
Jrom the little town of St. Leu. lie seemed to tread tfiose 
paths familiarly, and indeed itVas so; for amongst the scenes 
of the Beauvoisis, as the reader has been already told, he ha^ 
been bori^ and brought urn although fq^ the last eight or nine 
years, since the Lord of Mauvinet»had become Seneschal of 
Touraine, he had lived with that nobleman near the banks of 
the Loire. I • • 

lie was in paths, then, and amongst seines that were fami- 
liig: to him. E^iy object that he had seen during his day^i ' 
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joujiicy had called up some recollection of his youth; hut hoY» 
changed were all the feelings of his heart since he had quilled 
that province as a }'outh of sixteen or seventeen years of age! 
There is, perhaps, no1> one of the passions which tenant the 
bosom of man whose effects are more baneful than smothered 
ambition: it is like a viper in the lieart, jfreying upon all that 
is good and noble wnthin it, and tearing the breast in which it 
is confined, in its vain efforts to force its way forth and find a 
wider scope. 

The serpent, indeed, is of many sorts ; but of all ambitions, 
that which is the most injurious to ourselves and others is the 
ambition which is founded upon vanity — and such was the pas- 
sion in the heart of William Caillet. < When he had gone forth 
from the Beauvoisis, tliough wayward, obstinate, and Auld, 
there had been many a better trait observable in his charac- 
ter, many a nobler feeling existing in his heart. lie had not 
only displayed talents oft-a high order, but graces which cap- 
tivate so as to cause faults to be ov<?l‘looked when they should 
be checked ; and the worthy chaplain of the Count of ]\lau- 
vinet had fancied that he could never do eilongh'to praise and 
to encourage the exertions of the young serf. Thus a heart 
naturally disposed to vanity was soon possessed therewith as 
with a demon, and on its wing? rose up the passion of ambi- 
tion. He fancied that all ought to be open to him ; nil that 
was done for him seemed too little : the distinctions made in 
his favour were in his eyes too small when compared with his 
estimate of his own genius and powers; and he became iu the 
first insVance eager to obtain more, and then discontented when 
his efforts so to do were not* successful. Iniagination but too 
off en lends her aid to whatever passion of the heart is strongest ; 
and as he walked in proud superiority amongst his fellows, he 
wmuld often dream wild and extravagant dreams, even at a 
time when he was a mere jmuth, of what he might one day 
become and how he would then demean himself. But as ex- 
perience was added and years w^ent on, he sa^ all the mani- 
IbHdifRculties that surrounded him, the innumerable obstacles 
that presented themselves to his ambition on every side. It 
was in vain that he looked for any j/ath, however narrow and 
^wlifficult, by wdiich he might hope to climb the hill of fame, to 
open a course to glory and renown. None was to be seen; 
and the ambition which f(7r years had been growing up in Ids 
breast, like an eagle bred in a cage, only felt the power of its 
full-grown winga to beat ’them against the bars. He asked 
himself, why should this be? why men, fa'*, far inlcrior to 
Jtimseli^ rftAuld possess advantages, which to 1 were denied? 
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why, by a mere accident of birth, they should have every gilt 
and opportunity of fortune, and he have none? and every sen- 
sation that vanity and discontent united can produce now rose 
up to plague him. , 

It was long, however, very long, before he could persuade 
himself that some opportunity would. not sooner or later be 
afforded him for raising himself by strenuous exertion to the 
height for which he fancied himself formed. Fancy ranged 
wild amidst everything that was possible, while probability 
was left far behindf The* example of Artevelde was unfortu- 
nately before his eyes, at a time when his mind was not suf- 
ficiently formed to enable him to see the difference between 
the brewer of Ghent and the French serf ; and on that ex- 
ampjp hp built up visions of power and mig^t, which became, 
as it were, a part of his own mind. Those visions, too, arose 
at a period when new sensations enter into the human heart, 
and Love claims his share, likewise, ere other passions can 
swallow up the whole. Dreams of tenderness then became 
mingled in the breast of Caillet with dreams of ambition; and 
Adcla de Mauvinat, though then in extrdhe youth, formed 
part of alf. 

At first, his feelings of love were pure and high, in some 
respects not unlike those whi(;}i we have depicted as existing 
in the bosom of Albert Denyn. But vanity was mingled with 
the whole. He had fancied that he would find means to make 
her proud of his affection ; that he would raise himself to such 
a height that he could honour her rather than she honour 
him. But as such hopes began to disappear, coarser passions 
arose in the breast of William Caillet, and mingled themselves 
even with his love for Adela. He mixed with the peasantiy 
in the neighbourhood, who were somewhat proud to be noticed 
by a favourite attendant of their lord, IBs fine pj^son, too, 
and graceful carriage, were not lost upon the girls of the 
village or the farm ; hut a bad name began to follow him : the 
doors of many a dwelling were closed against him; and tales 
of betrayal, and seduction, and heartless licentiousness, began 
Jo spread around. t ^ 

in general, the iniure^ belfoving bis favour with the count 
to be even greater tnan it really was, were afraid to compIaiD(;jvi 
hut in one mstance, a father in despali flew to the castle, and 
told his tale at once to the Itord»of Mauvinet. The com- 
plainant was a man of the poorer class of peasantry, but of 
good repute, an(l| honourable amdhgst his fellows; and the 
count had no heutation as to the conduct he should pursue. 
Hp promised th^ the offender should be compelled to make 
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the finly reparation in his power, and unite his fate for ever 
to her whom he had dishonoured. Fortunately for Gaillet, 
he was himself absent at the time ; for bis was a" spirit not to 
yield tamely to such iigunctions as those which the count was 
determined to lay upon him, and what might have been the 
result cannot be told. • 

He was at a distance, however, and the father remained at 
the castle, waiting for his return with some anxiety, although 
m those days the command of a feudal lord was not to be 
disobeyed ; out ere the youth returned, the decree of a more 
mweriiil lord had reversed that of the Count de Mauvinet. 
Despair and shame had driven the peasant's unhappy child to 
seek refnge in the grave ; and the tidings at once reached 
William Caillet, %ihat the complaint had been made, the^r sen- 
tence given, and the decree rendered null by the death of his 
imhappy victim. 

The matter was differe^At now: where he might have resisted 
wkh obduracy and daring hardihood, had there been a pos* 
•ibility of his obedience being put to the test, it now became his 
policy to yield, and to feign repentance. He expressed, and 
perhaps indeed felt, miicli and deep regret at all that had 
occurred; but he stopped not there: he falsified the truth, 
and vowed that it had been his intention to do right to the 
Unhappy girl, had not her own rash act prevented it. All the 
atonement in his power he offered willingly to make, but that 
atonement soon reduced itself to nothing ; for the father, in 
aaoumipg and indignation, would never see or hear mentioned 
one whom he looked upon as the betrayer and murderer of 
his child. 

The heart of Cailletf though it had condescended to hypo- 
crisy, burned within him, when he remembered the words of 
repentance which he had spoken and the bitter reproofs of the 
count; and though his lord forgave his offence, and forgot, 
or nearly forgot, the drcumstance altogether, Caillet neither 
ibrgavc nor forgot. Feeh'ngs of anger arid malevolence 
mingled with all his thoughts and sensations. He longed for 
revenge upon one vho' humiliated him; and. though in his 
eager the count had been but just, while in aU his preceding 
^toduct he had been generous, kind,' and sparing, yet Caillet 
ixtdy remembered the bitter terms of reprobation and reproach 
ip which his noble master had spoken of his error. 

He dreamed still, though the count had placed his real 
ettuatibn clearly .before his eyes, and in dt^cermining to wed 
||jdin to one of the lowliest peasants, had sb^'vn him the point 
view in which he looked upon^im. StiL' Caillet mingkd 
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Adela with his visions, but in a different manner. He no 
l(*n«re,r thoiiojht of winninf;*’ her admiration by high deeds and 
niiuhty eflbrts ; he thought not of acquiring power, arid ho- 
nour, and station, that tie might obtain her in despite of all 
tlie obstacles of birth; but he thought^-or rather dreamed, 
lor it deserved not the name of thought — of gaining, like 
Artevelde, mighty sway and great dominion, solely as a means 
of compelling her father humbly to meet his wishes, and, 
willing, or unwillijig, totnake Adela his bride. 

Each day, however, as he lived and became more perfectly- 
acquainted with the state of the country and the society 
around him, such phantasms became less frequent and less 
vivid, though the ambition still existei^ and even grew stronger 
evePj.' hour; -while bitter discontent and ejitioiis jealousy tbl- 
lowed naUirally in its t^in. To such departed dreams suc- 
ceeded things more dangerous; schemes and plans at first 
vague and fanciful, and little mor(^ tangible than theA'isious 
that went before. But liis was a nature not to wait for t>p- 
portunities, but to strive to make them ; •and other circiim- 
stanees, ^whTch \^e shall soon mention, by increasing tlio 
intensity of all his passions, and adding a fresh one of still 
more terrible power, made him behold with joy and satisfac- 
tion the disasters which befelfiis native country, looking upon 
anarchy and strife as the only means by which liis ends could 
be accomplished. 

The circumstances to which we have alluded were these :-f 
Some three or four years after he himself had entereckinto the 
household of the Count of Mauvinet, Albert Denjm, then 
scarcely more than a mere child, had appeared iii ft also. 
Caillet had at that time all the best feelings of youth about 
him; and although at first he felt some degree of boyish 
jealousy at the favour of the aiew-comer, itisoon passed away, 
and they became companions and friends. Even the youlbful 
fondness of Adela and Albert did not seem to- pain or strike 
him ; for although the latter was somewhat older than, his 
lord's daughter, Caillet regarded him merely as a boy; "and a 
* report to whicti the count's fondness fdr Albert gave rise — 
that he was, in fact, a natural son of that nobleman — tende^^ 
to remove everything like jealousy. At length, when Albert 
l)enyn was.aboiit sixteeen or seve^te^n years of age, Be was 
absent in Paris and in the Beanvosis for nearly a year and 
a- half, part of the time with the pfior, and part of the time 
w'ith the count ; And about the same peribd, also, the Lady of 
Mauvinet died, leaving but one son, then a somewhat weakly 
ody. It was 6m>rtly after that event that some one thought 
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fit tQ jest with the Lord of Mauvinet on his fondness for 
Albert, alluding to the report which I have mentioned. The 
count replied with bo much indignation, in Caillet’s hearing, 
that ever,v suspicion of the kind was removed Irom his mind 
at once. 

It was not, however, till Albert retumed, that Calllet him- 
self understood how great a change the conviction that his 
companion was in no degree allied to the house of Mauvinet 
had made in his feelings; but when he did cpme back, changed 
and improved in every respect a man instead of a boy, full of 
eager life and powerful energies, and withal a self-command 
and strong determination in right which won him respect and 
esteem from all around, new sensations rose up in Caillet^s 
breast towards his youdg companion, and he soon learnt to 
hate him with a mortal antipathy. 

It is quite true that in the bosom' of virtue there exists, as 
it were, a touchstone for vice, and that touchstone acted 
powerfully in the breast of Adela; foi from a very early period 
she conceived a dislike towards Calllet, which nothing could 
ever remove; and it must also be said, that by<;some acts of 
insolent presumption he contrived to render her aversion more 
marked and painful to himself. But in the heart of Albert 
Denyn the test did not produce the same effect, at least so 
soon. He had been Caiilct's companion for many years ; and 
when he retured, it was long before he found that there was 
no longer between them that bond of union which had existed 
in their boyhood. He confided, he trusted, as before ; but 
day by day* and hour by hour there came upon him convic- 
tions that Caillet w'as not worthy of the place he held in the 
household of the (yount de Mauvinet; that he loved not the 
hand that showered benefits on his head; that he was discon- 
tented even with'the high favour in which he stood; in short, 
that there was a bad spirit within his breast, though it was 
difficult th discover to what it tended or what it sought. 

In the meanwhile the change in Caillet biniself went on. 
He soon became convinced that Adela loved him not, but he 
did not abandon on Ahat account any one of his purposes or 
hopes. He saw that it would be necessary, indeed, to pursue 
"'^hose hopes and purposes more circumspectly; and as he was 
naturally of a reserved and impenetrable nature, he shut up 
his thoughts and feehngftin his own bosom, waiting for the 
time — which he jhdged tq.be near approachinp; — when in the 
overth ow of all tinder, and the disruptions^ of all the princi- 
ples o' society, he might burst the bonds tl^t held him, and 

gratify every paasiou of his hearV 
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His hatred Ibr Albert Denyn and his love for Adel^^ or 
rather the sort of passion Tvhich he called love — for it really- 
deserved not the name — went hand in hand with his ambition; 
and every murmur of the peasantry of France, everv scene of 
misery on the one part and violence and wion^; on other, 
called up the hopdb of obtaining possession of Adela by any 
means, however harsh and violent, and of destroying him 
whom he envied, by an^ device, however base and wicked. 

Even while he;was je^ous of Albert, however, his vanity 
led him to undervalue him ; and when he saw the growing 
attachment of the youth towards Adela de Mauvinet, and tlie 
notice which she bestowed upon him, believing it impossible 
that she could ever really love him, he did all that he could 
to encourage Albert, without seemii% to do so, in a course 
which he hoped and believed would lead*him to destruction. 
He pictured to himself d^ith joy the indignation of the Lord 
of Mauvinet should he ever discovei that the creature of his 
bounty had ventured to iook with the eyes of love uj^omhis 
daughter ; and the words of anger and indignation, which he 
had sometimes feared might fall upon himself, he hoped to 
hear poured forth upon his young companion. 

Such had been his feelings shortly before the opening of 
this book, and the changes Shat they underwent afterwards 
have explained themselves. It may easily then be conceived 
what were his sensations now, when, under the impulse of 
passion and opportunity, he had taken a step which his better 
judgment told him was rash, if not absolutely foolish, and 
when the result had been total disappointment, anJ for the 
time apparent ruin and destruction. 

There was now no return for him, no repentance, no re- 
coverv : the act was done that shut him out for ever from a 
look behino. In the enerj^ of despair was his only hope ; 
and the entire overthrow ofevery existing rule was the only 
instrument which he could now employ. It might have 
seemed at first sight that he had little opportunity to bring 
such ^eat things to pass — that he was friendless, helpless, 
* powerless. It was so, and ye^ Cailldt did not despair of being 
able still to break up the very principles of society in the land 
wherein he lived, and by such means to work out his 
dark ends. « 

There was a strong impresnon ftpon him that great minds 
make the circumstances in whichjthey live, and that a power- 
ful will, joined p native genius, ccEn doa.ll. In some degree, 
perhaps, he wsl right, though he knew not that the greatest 
of all moral pofers is virtue, and that wanting that he wanted 
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llie crowning energy of all, ^¥luch insures to genius and to 
resolution the utmost success that it can obtain on earth. It 
delect that he felt not, and therefore he was confident, 
even in the midst of disappointment and reverse. 

He had now made his way across the land alone : every- 
where he had heard of warring parties, and hands which might 
opposjs his course. He found fear and anxiety wherever he 
turned, but he had gone on in safety. Obstacles seemed to 
disappear from before his steps, and feom such facility he de- 
riveu an augury of future success. *"116 hlid now reached a 
spot where he knew that much misery existed ; where various 
fierce bands of adventurers, during his lord’s absence, had 
ravaged and destroyed. He was aw^c, also, that amongst 
the peasantry of piany t#f the neighbouring nobles tyrajjjny 
and oppression of the basest kind had been exercised by the 
lords of the soil themselves. Here, then, he was sure to fiud 
want, and grief, and discogteut; and these were the elements 
wi 4 which he proposed to work. 4 

With almost every one in the neighbourhood around TVil- 
liam Oaillct was nihre 01 less acquainted; Uut thiji rough and 
honest peasant, though he might be led at an after j^eriod to 
Ibllow the multitude, was not the person suited to his present 
purpose; and with careful skill sought for the dwellings of 
those alone who could serve him as tools or assist him as con- 
federates. 

At a late hour, then, as we have shown, he wandered on 
through the wood, notwithstanding the darkness, the danger, 
and the^ solitude, although he might have found many 41 
dwelling far nearer to the place at ^ich night overtook him, 
where the inhabitants, ignorant of what had taken place at 
Mauvinet, would have received him with pleasure and hos- 
pitality. At lengtli he stopped at the door of a hut — one of 
the poorest, apparently, in all ilie land around— *in the aspect 
of wliich Jther^ w;a8 noting, cernunly, to attract the way- 
faring travel|^>|^ make him hope for either -accommoda- 
tion or welccim there* It was situated upon the extreme 
edge of the forest, in (hc^epths^ of the low brushwood which 
surrounded it; and it seemed, iii fact, though it* was not so, 
^500 be the abode of some inferior woodman or keeper of the 
game. It consisted of four square walls of mud, and a roof 
thatched with fern and straw mingled together. There was/ 
a window on eithci^sifie; that is to say, an aperture, which at 
that late hour of tiq, ntght-w(us blocked upr^vith a board of 
, rough sajiiii. All ap{K;ared dark therein, kxcept where a 
•^e^erous flaw in the wood- work betray^\at one point. a 
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faint glimmering of light, showing that the fire was xmt vet 
extinguished. Behind the building were seen Beyeral'low 
sheds, from which every now and then issued forth an inhar- 
monious noise, announcing that the ipaster of the abode was 
a feeder of that useful sort of beastf which contribute! perhaps 
more than any other te the support and convdhience of man 
in almost every country of the world. 

When opposite the dark line of the hut, Oaillet paused and 
gazed around him. Still the same!’* he said to himself; 

still the same! niisery, and filth, and dirt! They have out 
down much wood here,” he continued, and doubtless it will 
be said that the enemy did it, the adventurers, the free oom^ 
panions. They are good friends to the warm farmer’s fire* 
sideu however much he may cry out agains^them. One-hah 
of tne fuel they take goes to keep him warm, that is certain* 
It matters not to me, however: this poor* wretch here dare 
not cut down the wood, I fancy, nas not been taught to 
dare yet — we will see whether he be an apt scholar)” and 
turning to the door he knocked aloud, exclaiming, ^^lAol 
within thereJ let «ne in!” • 

At fir!t no answer was returned, and again Caillet struck 
heavily upon the door, exclaiming, Let me in there! It is 
vain to pretend sleep : 1 see light through the crevices^ 
open the door.” 

“ Get thee gone, get thee gone!” cried a surly voice from 
within, answering him at length — get thee gone while thou 
art safe and well : if Uiou stayest longer 1 will give thee a shot 
ulith the crossbow.” • 

crossbow!” exclaimed Caillet with a sneering laugh; 

“ where shouldst thou get a crossbow, poor wretch? It is I, 
Morne! it is I, William Caillet! I^etme in, 1 say. Prate not 
to me of crossbows, man; thou that never hadst an iron pike 
in thy life, where shouldst tfion get a crossbow ?” 

“Do not open, do not openT* cried a woman’s voieei 
cannot be Caillet — Caillet is far awa^.” 

“ It is Caillet, sure enough,” replied the man’s voice again: 

» ** I know him by his scoff.” * , 

“A good distinction,!’ saifi Caillet to himself. “Oont^, 
open the door, Jacques Mome: I want shelter for the nighty 
and though 1 might as well, I know, lie with one of thy pigs 
as in thy cottage, yet I want ta «peak to thee, so undo the 
bolt, man.” 

His tone and| words leaving n*o longn^ any doubt of his 
identity, the dom was opened, though still not without soma 
hesitation. A fpni light burst forth firom soma embers which 
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were^yet glowing on the hearth, and a dark and ragged figure 

E resented itself in the doorway, holding a crossbow in one 
and, while over his right shoulder peeped the wild counte- 
nance of a woman, affording a terrible picture of misery and 
want. A loud unpleasant laugh hurst from the man when he 
saw William Oaillet; and he exclaimed al(9ad, told you so: 
1 knew him by his scoff.’* 

Come, come,** exclaimed Oaillet, let us in, and tell me 
what you can give me for supper: I am hungry, Mome.** 

“ Hungry!** exclaimed the man; “supper! — then you may 
remain hungry for all the supper you will find here : why, I 
have been nu^ry for the last ten years, and pever yet but 
once found sufficient food to say 1 was not so.** 

“ Ay, it is a sa^ case,'"* sud Oaillet, “ and yet you havr no 
reason to complain.*'* 

“ No reason to complain!** replied the man: “if I have not, 
who has, I wonder?** 

V No o^** answered Oaillet, abruptly — “ no one that suf- 
fers it. Why, think you now, that if you choose to go on 
starving all your days, and moreover seeing your wife and 
children starve too — ^think you that men will come^ and put 
Ibod into your mouth when you might take it if you would? 
But get tb^ In, poor wretch !iget thee in: stand not there 
with thy lain apart, as if thunderstruck at hearing truth for 
once in thy lifie ; get thee in and close the door, and I will 
ffiid means to provide a supper both for myself and thee.** 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Amonost all the great moral lessons that Shakspere — ^the 
peatest, perhaps, of all inspired moralists — ever gave, there 
» none more iStriking, none that would be more beneficial to 
the human heart, if we ,^ould but apply and follow it, than 
the exhortation — 

'* Tr1m> phjFfIc, pomp ! 

Expose th^f to feel what wxetobee M.** 

r ' 

Well, well were iUfor us — well lor the hearts of the rich, even 
more than for tlie.co;nibrt8'*of the poor whon^they visit — ^werc 
that lesson more generally applied. « 

Bid we examine with our own ^es, miseV enough of sll 


y 
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kinds would indeed be found in the world, at any time»that 
the search was made ; but in the present day it would hardly 
be possible to meet with anything equal to that which the 
cottage of many a French peasant presented at the period of 
which I speak. • 

That into which ^aillet now entered was superior in varions 
respects to some, and yet what was it that he found ? A long 
crazy shed of rough timber with the interstices filled up uith 
mud ; the floor w^ of the mere earth of the forest, l^ten 
down by the treaaing of feet ; and in the thatch abore, at 
many points, as well as in several parts of the walls, were 
seen crevices tlirough which the night- wind whistled at liberty, 
and the rain of winter might find free admittance. No bed 
did fjie place possess except two pile! of heath and withered 
leaves, nestled in one of which slept soundly two rosy babes, 
the children of hardihood*and want. At th6 farther side, im- 
mediately underneath a round hole in the roof of the cc^tage; 
was a spot where the rare and scanty fire was made, uid on 
which still glimmered a few dying embei^, the only o^ect 
which gave an appearance of cheerlulness to the desolate hut. 

CailleA eyes fixed there as he entered; and the unhappy 
owner of the place immediately exclaimed, as if fearfiu of 
blame, was all dry woodK branches that had falleorr*! 
picked it up myself when 1 was driving out the swine.’* 

“And do you think that I would betray you if it were not?** 
demanded Caillet. “ Foot fool ! am not I of the same clasi^^ 
that you are — likely to meet witli the same misery w];ienever 
it pleases the tyrants above us? Think you that 1 would be- 
tray you?'* 

“I know not, I know not,** answered Jacques Home: 
“many a villain betrays another foi what he can ^et.** 

“Then he is only fit to be % noble,** replied Caillet with a 
sneering smile; “but that is the fault, Morne, that is the 
fault — ^we are not united among ourselves: were we so, those 
^ men could not oppress us. But I will soon show you that 1 
am not one of those who would betray you. Give me yon 
hatchet — I will speedily mend your fife.^ 

The wretched peasant gave him the hatchet as he had de- 
manded ; and Caillet, opening the door again, went out, and 
returned a moment aficr, loaded with stvcral large branches 
of wood. “ There !’* he said ; “if ahy one asks you, tell him 
it was AVilliam Caillet who did it.” , 

“ Ay,” answered tlic other, “ and them perhaps they may 
punish me for AVfTiam Caillet’s fault** 

*tlf they do,*’ Replied Caillet, “1 will punish riiem. Now 
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mak^ up the fire, and give me the crosahow : the moon ia 
riaing ; and though one might have better food than venison 
at this season of the year, wc must not be too particular when 
hunger presses/* • 

“ What are, you going to do?” exclaimed the man, turning 
pale at the very thought of any one killing his lord’s game; 

“ what are you going to do? Nay, Caiilet, nay ; think what 
yon are about.” 

** I have thought, and right well,” replied Caiilet; “and I 
will ti ll you what I have thought, Mome: the.t these good 
beasts whieh God puts upon the earth — these good beasts in 
their brown coats, I say — were not sent hither alone for the 
benefit of those who call themselves ‘lords, but to feed man- 
kind whenever man wai hungry. The days are changing, and 
aU this will he sef to rights. Give me the crossbow, man ! 
give me the crossbow ! I know whaf I am doing and snatch- 
ing it from the unwilling hand of the swineherd, he once 
more Vent forth, but this time was* somewhat longer absent. 

Taking his way^ through the wood, he went across a small 
angle in the neighbourhood of the cottage, 4111 he came to the 
extreme verge of the forest, where the trees broke Sway, and 
some meadows and corn-fields were seen out beyond in the 
clear light of the rising moons There he stationed himself 
amongst some brushwood, under the shadow of a tall tree ; 
being careful, however, to place himself on the side opposite 
to that from which the wind blew. He had waited some ten 
minuteif, and was beginning to grow impatient, when suddenly 
he perceived coming forth into the light, with a hopping, un- 
e^jual pace, a large hare, every now and then stopping and 
raisii^ up its lon^ ears to listen for any approaching danger. 
The first sound that the unfortunate animal heard was the 
twang of Caillct’d crossbow ; and the moment afler, before it 
cotfid spiii^ tway, the unerring bolt struck it, and it fell over 
stru^lm^ in the agonies of death. 

“ This is better than larger game,” said Caiilet, lifting it 
firom the ground : “ it is enough, and will leave no traces.” 
.He then returned tosthh cottage, or rather hut, und throwing 
^down the hare before the peasanf s wife, he said, “ There I 
^rnake it ready, my good woman, quickly ; and be in no fear — 

I will answer for what I have done.” 

“ Oh ! 1 am hi no fbar,'’ replied the woman; “ it is he who 
is so frightened. f)ilen tji I tell him that we were never in- 
tended fo starve, had that if food is not gitfn tO him be must ^ 
take It.” ° 1 

“You s^ak wisely, you spe^ wisely, "Isoia Caiilet}. “I 
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know not why we should be hungry any more than the ^)ien 
who live in castles — do you, good dame?” 

“No, by my faith, not I,” rejoined the woman; “and 
though it is not for my^self I core, yet my ehildren shall have 
food.” 

The man had looked on in silence, but the mention of the 
children roused him; and he exclaimed, “They should not 
be hungry long were there any other means of finding them 
nuiat for one day, without depriving them of it the next. Here 
Caillct dares to take a hare, or very likely a roe, were he to 
find one, because he is a favourite of his lord, who would pro- 
tect luin against mine ; but were I to kill either one or the 
other, who u ould protect me from a dungeon, if not from 
hangmg? and then what would become of tim children?” 

Why, they would not be much worse than they were be- 
fore,” replied the woman*m a sharp tone, Vhich instantly 
* called forth a reply of an angry kind^rom her husband. 

Hut Caillet waved his hand, exclaiming, “Cease, cease : this 
is one of the consequences of misery — iiissension instead of 
union ; hut aU thi» shall soon come to an end. I tell thee, 
Jacques IV&rne, that the time is not far off when the fire shall 
blaze freely on every peasant’s hearth through France, and 
when no one shall ask him where the meat came from that 
fills his pot.” 

“ Those will be bright times, indeed,” rt .died the man with 
a doubtful shake of the head; “but when will they come, 
Caillet? when will they come? Is not every day yaking 
our condition worse instead of better? We were always poor, 
now w'e are wretched; we were always slaves to one lord, but 
now wc are beaten about by thousands.” 

“ True, true,” answered Caillet, “ and it wants but one 
thing more to produce the cha^jge I have mentioned.” 

And what is that ?” deman^d the man eagerly ; “what is 
that?” 

» “ That the thousands hufiet you,” replied Caillet, “till you 

can endure no longer — till you remember that you are many 
•^till you are ashamed of beii|g slavds the few, and reim 
their chains asunder as if they were but bands of straw. 1 say ' 
to you, that if they crush you, you deserve to be crushed ; if 
they tread upon you, you deserve to bd trampled ; for every 
man that suffers tyranny commits a hrime against his fellow- 
slaves.” , 

Jacques Mornc jtazvd down upon the ground fox* several 
minutes. “It is 111 very true,” he answered at length; “it 
is all very true, I' dare say, and many a man would xto to 
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shajce off this aectirsed state, if he knew what to do and how 
to do it. As the woman says, we could not be much worse 
t^an we were before. I have often thought when we sat 
idiivering here, without food, or,fire, or lignt, or hope, that 
it would be Jbctter to kill her and them, and then myself. 

1 can’t help believing that death would be very comfortable to 
people that sufier as we do ; but yet we have no one to guide 
us, to lead us, or to tell us howto act ; and suppose 1 were to 
say that 1 would bear it no longer; that 1 am a man as well 
as the Lord of St. Leu ; that 1 would have right, and food for 
my children; that no one had any business to make me carry 
wood to the castle upon my back, and for my pains only give 
me blows to make me go on faster — what would be the con- 
eequences, CaiUet? What if a dozen were to do so?- We 
should iJl be beafen till we were black and yellow, and most 
likely five or six of us would be Ihing from the branches of 
the oak or the spouts of the castle. Is it not so?” 
c ^*Most likely it is,” replied Cailkt, coolly; “and serve you 
Tery right too, if you did such things without due deliberation 
and counsel. You want somebody to lead yoi:;;^ and tell you 
what to do: is it not so? Well, I will do both, Mbrne: only 
promise me, that when 1 do tell you what to do, I shall find 
you ready to show yourself a man, and not a mere beast of 
the forest, as these tyrants would make you. Promise me, 
too, that you will not speak one word of these things till the 
time is come and I give you leave.” 

** Why, 1 thought but now,” said Jacques Mome, that 
you wed not who knew of your actions : you bade me tell 
them that you took the wood, that you killed the game.” 

“So I did,” replied Caillet, “and so I tell you still. Should 
it be ever injured into, sa^^ao at your will. It is no personal 
risk I fear, but I tell you, Mome, that did 1 suspect for one 
minute you would go and betray my counsel in matters where 
other^ are concerned — ^that you would frustrate my hopes of 
delivering the peasantry of !^ance by saying that Caillet is ^ 
here, or Caillet is there, stirring up the people to revolt — 1 
would take up yon^iaxe and dph out your brains this moment. 
But 1 know yon better, and tiave no fear : there is about you 
** an honesty made do^ed by oppressiem, and which our tyrants 
call sullenness, which will make you bear the rack or the ber- 
Slides sooner ^an betray my trust.” ^ 

“No, no,” jeplied the man, “I will not betray you; but I 
fear you decewe yourself, Caillet, and tli|’t with all your fine 
words you will find no one to be the first, v 
, Caillet laughed bitterly. am the firit myself,” he rutid; 
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I have been the first to shake off the yoke. I at least ajn a 
free man, if none will follow me. The tyrants now know me, 
as 1 have long known them. 1 have cast their chains from off 
my hands, 1 tell you, and have spat at and defied them; and 
though their bloodhounds have been out after, me over the 
whole land, they ha^'e not caught me, Morne.” 

Ay, this is something like, now,” cried the other, grasping 
his hand: once the strife begun, and there is hope; but ten 
me more, Caillet; ^pll me,more.” 

“ When the time comes I will tell you all,” replied Caillet: 
*^at present there is but little to tell. Were 1 alone to set 
myself up against these men and put myself in their power, it 
must be the same with me as with you. We must have 
unioia; we must take counsel with othef^ ; wosmust have many 
men of different characters and kinds combined; we must 
conceal our purposes and bur plans ; we must have meetings 
of few and meetings of many; and we must pretend that ^ 
these meetings have no dtlier view than to deplore oiir sad 
condition, and the lamentable state of all Fpmee, given up tm 
a spoil to the^nemy. Then we must choose the best ocoa-> 
sion ; ani^when we have ensured the aid of numbers and the 
good-will of more — when men^s minds are excited by the 
story of their own sufferings, and their passions are hot with 
a view of the wealth and prosperity of others — ^then we must 
suddenly call upon them to do great deeds, and let them rise 
against their enemies before pale fear has time to make them 
hesitate. Once begun, the conquest of our freedom's hall 
accomplished, for no man will then dare go back: victory 
alone will give us security, at the same time that it gives us 
power, and wealth, and happiness.” 

While Caillet spoke, his companion gazed down upon the 
ground, and strange were the xjiauifold expressions that passed 
over his countenance. That countenance itself was naturally 
dull and inexpressive ; but when upon such a face strong pas* 
sions display themselves by outward signs, the effect is even 
meater than where the features are naturally less cold and 
heavy. Sometimes it seemed |U if htS whole soul were car- 
ried away by the bright* hopes which Caillet’s words dis- 
played before his eyes; at other times, however, doubts 
seemed to .rise up and fears to take possession of his breast, as 
well they might; for at that time thb dream of resisting their 
feudal tyrants had never yet entcr^ into the mind of any of 
the peasantry of France, except that of the bold man who 
now addressed hfn. The words which he heard, however, 
thft confidence with which his companion spoke, the natural 
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lisc^nclancy of hope in the hunian mind, all had their effect 
and the thought of revenge, which was pleasimt to him, ai 
well as of enjoyment and abundance, whicii he had novel 
known,' all affected hiin in turns, and made him resolve Ic 
dare the wonit rather than lose the prospect of things sc 
coveted. 

All he replied, however, was, “Thou art a bold man, Caih 
let; thou art a bold man.’* 

“I am,” answered CailJet, with' the usual sneer upon liis 
lips; “and I hope that thou art a bold man, too, Mornc, for 
none but bold men deserve to be free. 1 work not to hbeiafe 
willing slaves: those that are so m.ay remain so for me; but 
those who thirst for freedom, as I do myself, I will make free 
if it be in the pbwer of man to do so, and that it is iii our 
power who can doubt? Are we not in numbers as ten to one? 
are we not more hardy, more inured to want, and privation, 
and fatigue, than they ‘kre? You will say that thciy have 
afms — let us take their weapons *froni them; wealth — that 
wealth will soon OuT& if we do but strive ri^jhtly to make 
it so. Riches will then bring many to our cause who leave 
us lonel)^ so long as we arc ]>o{»r, and despise us so long us 
we are submissive. The poonir of the towns, ‘who have set 
us the cxamjde in a long aiia®bloody struggle with the men 
who were then their tyrants, and are now ours — they will aid 
UB, too, when they see us resolved and ready ; they too will 
assist and make common cause with us, when they find that 
we wiU bear the yoke no longer. Though they have accom- 
plished their own freedom, they still suffer many grievances: 
tiiey will take the opportunity to redress those while we re- 
dress ours; and even were they to seek nothing but their 
selfish benefits, they would do us good by dividing the power 
of the lords.** 

“Yoftj have thought of it all,’* replied Jacques Morne; 
“ you have thought of it all: I will go with you, CSillet, to 
ike death!'* 

“ Go with me to life and happiness, Mome," replied Cail- 
. 'Jet, in a tone full ofbonfideucc. “If we are resolute and true 
\, Jo Ourselves, death is far ti'oxn us — ^eath is for those who op- 
I;pose men seeking tiieir liberty. But we must have much 
fonnsel, Morne. Ito'yqu remember an old man 'who lived 
upon the hill kbqve Clermont, who had great experience, and 
aome learning; who had been with his lord into foreign lands, 
'had seen many a sferange sight, and mark^l many a curious 
foct? Js he living still?*’ 

€ yes,” re^ed the other^ he i» living, and still thbre 
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— OM Thibalt, you mean; but 1 know not how it is, he isbnot 
loved,” 

“ Wise men are Bckloni loved,” replied Caillet, “ because 
they have to deal with fools.” • • 

“Ay,” answered Morne; “ but it Is not altogether fi>r that, 
Caillet, that old Thfbalt is not loved : it is, that he does good 
to 110 one : though be has plenty of money, he gives not to 
those who are poor. He thinks of himself and of his own 
cunning ; and when he hears of our miseries, he only laughs 
at them.” 

“ Well may he laugh,” replied Caillet, “ when you are fools 
enough to bear the misery that you could redress with your 
own hands. Well may he laugh and you at nought. And 
yet,’* he continued, seeing that Momo's br^At grew^ somewhat 
contracted — “ and yet, \vl4at you say is in some degree true: 
the man is selfish — he always was; but in this world who is 
not, IVlornc? who thinks not more^r less of himself jii all 
tlic concerns of life? 1 i^retend to no such virtue; and be 
sure that the man wdio does pretend to it is a hypocrite. 
However^ we*have*nothing to do with his motives, so that he 
helj) us with his counsel. If he joins us, it will be the surer 
sign of our success.” 

“Ay, that it will,” answerefl the other; “for there is not 
a man throughout the land who will not say, ‘ Old Thibalt 
would not have joined them unless tliey had hccii sure to 
win.’ ” 

“ Then his name is in itself a host,” replied Caillet; “ for 
the expectation of success is the first great step to it. But 
now let us see where I can sleep V nights, Morne. Can you 
not place me where 1 can remain unknown and you can visit 
me after dark?” 

“Then you are obliged to conceal yourself?” said Mome. 
“ I thought that you were come openly and boldly to pro- 
claim our liberty.” 

“ W ould that I could do so!” replied the other. “ Have I 
not already said that all depends 01^ caution? and with me 
life itself hangs on prudence. •You musf meet, Mome, with- 
out my presence ; you must consult without my being there. 
You must seem scarcely to know that^ such a person exists; 
and yet you must tell me all things that take place, and act 
by my directions alone. Is this asking much — perhaps too 
much, Morne? You may, however, follow or reject me ad- 
vice I give you.i You may betray me l)r not as you like 
yourself; it is for you to choose, fbr you to determine. I 
oii!y tell you the way, the only way by which your freedom 
^ * 
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can pe worked out: having so done, you must do the rest. In 
three days the news will follow me hither, that William Call* 
let has rebelled against his lord and ded. Then every man 
that is f?een with him,' or who dares consort with him even 
for an hour, t^II stamp himself for ever as an enemy to our 
lordly tyrants; and for him the dungeon ^ or the gallows will 
be all that is left. I have put myself in your power, Mome, 
and you can do what yon will; but depend upon it, that with 
my fate is linked your own freedom ” 

“You are right, Caillet; you are ri^ht,” said Jacques 
Mome, “and I will do as you would have me. I have 
thought of a place, too, w^here you can lodge like a boar in 
his lair. Do you not know that ‘in the middle of the wood 
there is a hut, v^here !£ saw you once when your lord '’ame 
hither to hunt witA mine? 1 myself was to have had it first 
for my dwelling, but it was judged that I should be better 
here; and so they chan/;ed their purposes and brought me 
hithef. No one has inhabited it, bui, it is still good ; and very 
often, when I drive the swine into that part of the forest, I 
sit therein, and thmk how happy a man might be if other men 
would let him. There you can have as good a hoilse as this 
is; and there is a w'ay out behind, too, by the dingle and over 
the hill; so that in any time cf need you have naught to do 
but to slip out by the door behind, and away. I can visit you 
there every night, and bring you what you want.” 

“Which will he but small,” replied Caillet, “nor will my 
hiding last long. However, Morne, as you will have to pur- 
chase for me something, here is money. Of that J have got 
abundance, and con cominand more. There is a golden crown 
you — ^take that; and early to-morrow buy me some wine, 
and bring it to 

A golden crcrwnl” cried the, man, taking the mon^ in bis 
band and looking at it: “bring you wine, Caillet! Vo you 
diink^ wine 


^ Ay,” answered Caillet, “ and so shall you, Mome, if you 
ftdlow what I tell you to do:, wine shall be as plentiful with 
you, ere a month pass bver, a| it is at the table of. the best 
> , lord in all the land; but in the mean time you shall share of 
: so take the money and let the wine be bought.” 

“A golden crown repeated the man; “1 dare not take 
It, Caillet They would itot give me the wine, and would ask 
me loudly whire I got the^ gmd. They would say I had stolen 
) and xhe to prison.” 


y,. “Fie! noBsense!” exclaimed his wife, ^ho was by this 
deep in the mysteries ofrcookii^ the bare in the most 
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simple feshion: “yon are a fool, Jacques: give me the crjf>\vii 
and I will buy the wine* Then, should any one ask roe, 1 will 
say that a charitable gentleman going through the forest gave 
me the money. No fear — there is no fear, man! sio fear; 
give me the money I Now, Master Oaillet, yoi^ supper shall 
be ready ere ten minutes more are over; and if you give us 
such every night in the week, you shall have my prayers and 
the blessings of the children. So, if my husband fail you, I 
will not ; and he nvpst follow where I lead, I trow.’^ 


CHAPTER XX. 

It was the third morning kfler that which succeeded the visit 
of Caillet to the swineherd^s cottage, and he sat in solitude 
within a lonely hut, siti/ated in the midst of one of those 
wide forests which in that day covered a very large portion 
of the soil of ^ranee. His habitation was composed of rough 
wood; aifd as a change of mind had taken place amongst the 
builders while the small tenement was being erect^, the 
mud with which the crevices ^ere to have been filled had 
been applied but to one side of the building; so that the 
other three were onlv stopped by a quantity of dried leaves 
and moss, which had been crammed into the crevices. Many 
efforts had been made to give the place an air of ^omfort 
since Caillet himself had tenanted it; but the attempt had 
produced very little effect, and the aspect of the interior was 
that of desolation. A stool and a table had been formed oi 
the crooked branches of the trees; and the bed of dry leaves 
which one comer contained h|d been delicately covered over 
with moss, which glistened in its fresh greenness, as if a 
velvet pall had been there cast down upon the ground. A 
fire was lighted in another comer, for it was now cold; and 
in a third stood several of the large leathern bottles which 
^ere the common wine-vessels^in tho^ days. 

The face of Caillet, however, was dark and gloomy, and 
bitter as well as agitated were the images which tenanted hi5 
bosom. Hope has not so temble an e^emy as long, solitary 
thought; and for several days Caillet had remained there, 
only seeing the swineherd once in ^e course of the evening, 
shortly alter the £m had gone down. While he 1^ been 
actively employee in threading the dangerous ways betw^een 
Touraine and the Bc&uyoms, his mind M restca upon the 
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pasj, and he had frnne on, day by d^y, thinking only of the 
Such, hovrover, was nut the ca?c now: Jie v..(s 
atone, wiEhoat ocenjjation for iniMl or .body during the 
grc!dor,,part of the day; and upon the past — though couteni- 
plation Gouid not have chokcn a more painful subject — all his 
thoughts now dwelt, whether he w'ould cr not. 

Oh I happy, thrice and fully happy, is the imiSb who can 
anffer his mind calml}' to repose upon memory, without 
finding aueht in oil its stores to»dark&(} and eiuhitter his 
review of tne times gone! Such, however, was not at all tlie 
case w'ith William Caillct: there was scarcely one spot on 
which his eye rested, as he looked l-uck, wliioh did not oflor 
aOmething painful to hia sight, Iksidcs tlie thousand nppor- 
tonities cast anjav th'bougti life which every niau lifs to 
regret: besides tne follies and the faults committed, with 
which very few, evem of the best,*may not reproach them- 
aelvea; there were innkimcrable opportunities wilfully ne- 
glected, there were innumerable filalts and follies knowingly 
performed. 

But besides regrets that would intrudcf there was a sensa- 
laoii, the most painful of all others, creeping npon^ 'Call let at 
|jbls lime — a sensation which nothing except the power of 
JOlitary thought cotdd have paoduced in a mind so vain and 
stubboim as his, so proud, so resolute : it was the conviction 
that he might be — the. consciousness that if he' had 

chosen another pat^ he might have been ^viser, greater, 
happier than he ever "could now, even were his efforts to 
he cro^ied with the utmost success. But there was some- 
thing more than even that conviction — Brnnething which 
aggravated Ac pain thereof in a very great degree: it was a 
growing belief that those efforts were not likely to succeed ; 
imat the men he had calculat<|d upon fbr great deeds were 
not capable of accomplisliing ilietn; that vast objects — we 
^ must not odl tliem good ones — could not be appreciated or 
ondcrstopdl by the heiugs be had to work upon; and that 
etep theme who had some fiunt glimmering of- higher things 
lyad mote important^; parpemes, than mere temporary dohve-^ 
fimG from a pivttenw inconvcnimice, each pn»po3ed to hiin- 
eelf some individj^l^efit^ yome peiaonal advantage, which 
woidd in all pi||tielimty iub^rupt the pursmf of ^ny great 
^general ol^ect li .wwiy item uldmately ovcrtlirow the 
enterpriad fe Ho them aH in his heart, and-^ 

as ft mky to th|i^ before yfhmt eyes the whole 
tat Clot's sel&^nep «md has beeif openly displayed 

jlNieied at thil {nmont wough whose iuterested pursiut 
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of th«ir own ti«w§ liis pnri^oses were Kkcly to he ihistroeed^ 
as hitterlr ns if he himaelf had been actuated hy the most 
disinterested patriotism, and as if eveiything that he did was 
undertaken sdlely for the benefit of his feilow-ci%atures. 
The doubt of attaining his present object was to him a eurse^ 
indeed, during his solitary hours, for on success his every 
hope was staked; and when be thought of Adela de Man* 
vinet and her disdain, of Albert Denyn and his good fisrtune, 
of the noble master whdtn he had repaid with ingradtode 
and injuTj’-— when he thought of all these, I say, and at the 
same time feared that his schemes would not succeed, the 
bitterne«s of Ins heart knew no bounds. 

Ofien would he start from his seat smd take two or three 
stepjf across the hut in angry haste, and thfti return to the 
settle figaiTi, and brood dark despondency over every 
• gloomy feature of his fortune. There was still one idea, 
however, which seemed comfort Him, and produced a dark 
'tiiul savage smile of satisfaction whenever his mind rested 
on it. ^ # 

“Thejwwill certainly rise,” he said to himself— “ they will 
certainly rise; for that at least they are ripe, if not for 
greater things. Some revenge will assuredly be mine; and 
that is the first object — I smul have some vengeance, if 1 
have nothing more.” - 

Ilut still sad thoughts and anticipations would return. 
The man Thibalt had never visited him, though he had twice 
sent to urge him to do so; and firom the reluetanew whidi 
such conduct displayed he naturjally supposed that the wary 
veteran suspected his views, and judgM not favourably of 
his enterprise. He was now waiting the rendt of a third 
application, couched in such terms as he fancied muht 
awaken the avarice of the old man, for his ambition he had 
fiulecl to a^'onse; and the period which hia impatience had 
fixed as necessary for his messenger to return had already 
long expired, so tliat he was me£tating gloomily upon tlie 
jiext step to he taken, ghiug fhmi time to time a bitter look 
tow ards the past, or a dgsi^mdinf ga»e*towards the future, 
when some sounds as of coming mt met his ear; and gawg 
through one of the ebinks in the dilapidated wall, be meld 
the swineherd Mome on Ibot, aceciinpamed hy the did man 
Thibalt riding on an ass. 

The hopes of Caillet rose; butHbe learned, f» every 
one will learn w)A> gives himself up to the sway of evQ pas- 
sions, to be an actor — k dissembler, if not a hyiNMrrfte; end 
to assume sttch an aspect as was calculated to piwace a eer* 
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ta.lR*efFeet upon the minds of others, instead of allowing the 
natural emotions of his own mind to appear. 

That man }jas suffered a great and terrible loss, a loss of 
one of inc heart’s be^t' jewels^ who has been taught to frame 
bis words and^ooks with a reference to the opinions of otiicrs 
rather than to his own feelings — ^whose tones have an object, 
whose smiles and frowns are schemed. Doubtless it was the 
purpose of the Great Being wlio gave to man such varied 
powers of expressing his sensations — Ihs infinite shades of 
intonation in the voice, the rapid play of features, and even 
the movements of the limbs — doubtless it was his will that 
all should harmonize the one with the other, and the whole 
be the pure expression of the human heart; and yet, since 
evil has had doiUinion over the human race and all the^pitls 
of God have been perverted, ho rarely, except in a child, 
do we find the countenance and the lips speaking together 
the real emotions of the ^irlt and the unadulterated thoughts 
of the mindl 

Williani Caillets however, had been long^too deeply plunged 
is evil purposes and vain ambitions to retain anything like 
candid truth aboub him; and though his was a bold hypo- 
crisy, the hypocrisy of pride and strong passions, he was none 
the less a dissembler. In the' present instance he knew well 
tlie character of the man with whom he bad to deal; and 
though be trembled at the idea of losing the aid of one whose 
cunning and experience supplied the place of those qualities 
which 4e himself wanted, he prepared to receive him with 
no crouching persuasions,^ but with that daring and firm 
demeanour which was the* most opposite to the spirit of 
Thibalt himself. He knit his brow, then, he set bis teeth, 
and folding liis a^s upon bis chest, sat with bis fine lustrous 
i^yes fixed upon the door of the hut till it opened, and the 
awineherd and his companion appeared. 

So you arc come at length, Master Thibalt!” he said with 
41 frown. “ Pray, why came yon not when I first sent for 
^ouV heaven! 1 have no light mind 'to take and dash 
wour brains out against the doorpost for keeping me here twd 
. jwhole days w’hen J have business eWwhere!” 

^ He spoke so fiiriotvly that the old man drew back in evi- 
dent alarm; but the moment after he replied, ‘^Nay, nay, 
Master Caillet, 1 could not come when you first sent’; 1 had 
{veople W'ith me, as Jacques Morne can tell yom and — 

**Aiia you»had hearti,” added Caillct with look of scorn, 
**tbat Will iam Cailiet’ had rebelled againsl his lord and set 
.him at defiance 
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Ay, and tried to carry odT his daughter!** rejoined Thibalt, 
Trith a low laugh that he tould not suppress. 

“ And moreover that there is a reward oflered for his head, 
la it not soV” added Caillet, bitterly. • • 

“ No, no! Is there V’* exclaimed the old maii« with his ej^cs 
twinkling at the iddk of profitable treachery. “ I heard not 
of it. Have they offered a reward?** 

“ I know not,’* answered Caillet, “ and little care, for no 
man will betray me." • 

*** Are you sure of that, good William?* asked the old nan 
with a grin — “ quite sure? There arc sad villains in France, 
good Caillet : you must not trust every one. There arc many 
rogues amongst us.** 

“#tut none so bold,’* rejoined Caillet, i‘%s to betray me 
when he is certain of dyin^ within ten days after, for rewards 
, little profit a dead man; and there are more than one hun^ 
di ed of the youths of Touraine biund by oath befoi^e the 
Virgin to kill the man trho gives me up, within ten days 
alter the act.** ^ 

Tiiihal^ sailk intft himself again; for though he was not one- 
to believe easily anything but that of w^hich he had proof, yet 
the oath Caillet mentioned was so like the times, and a vow 
before the Virgin to commit ftiurder was so much in charac- 
ter with the savage ignorance of the peasantry, that there was 
a great probability of such an act taking place. Inasmuch, 
too, as the term of his earthly being' was naturally drawing 
towards an end, and hia hopes regarding the future w^re not 
very sanguine, he was fearful of losing any portion of a life 
within which he had bounded his desires, and shrimk from 
the thought of encountering the menaced death, though he 
would have risked even death itself for the certain attainment 
of gold, 

“ What, then?** he said, after a moment’s pause — “you are 
not sure that there is a reward offered for your apprehension? 
Then you ha\ e nothing to fear." 

“I fear nothing,- and have nothing to fear, old man,’* an 
•swered Caillet. ‘’K I had, I should ndt have sent for you, 
who would sell your own child for the price of a wolf’s head.” 

“Thank God, I have no child,” rej|^lied Thibalt, with his 
accustomed grin of misanthropic bitterness, “or I know not 
what might happen. Hut what is it that you want with roc, 
pood (JaillefrV For though the news has reached as that you 
laa\e defied the I^osd of Mauvinet, and w*lre forcing hway bis 
daughter when you were overtaken by Albert Denyn — good 
little Albert, who when he left us last was as &ir a stripUng 
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as wes ever saw — when you were overtaken by little 
Albert, I say, who drew upon you and forced you to give up 
the lady ” 

The aid man spoke with premeditated malice ; for there is 
a sort of ill-iu^ture which heeins give an instinctive ]ferrep> 
tion of every weak and painful part in the hearts o1 our fcl- 
low-cicaturos. JJut C'aiUet interrupted him furiously, ex- 
claiming, lie is a liarl a cowardly liai' ! He foice me!” 

*'Nay, so came tlie report,” replied 'Thibalt; “1 know 
nothing of it. Hut what want you with me, Caillet? tor 
though we have heard all this, yet I see not how 1 can help 
you.” 

“They have sent forth falsehoods,” answered Caillct ; “they 
have sent forth falsehoWs, as they always do, to deceiver the 
poor peasantry of*Vrancc, and prevent them from takiii*g ad- 
vantage of the only momeut that has presented itself for years 
*-thu only moment that«W]ll ever come — for breaking tlieir 
bends and revenging many a centufy of oppression; but they 
shall find thcmMches deceived. Now will I tell you what I 
want with you, old Thibult, if Morue have not aligiady told 
you; but we must have some one to watch that no enemy 
oomea. Get you up to the hill, my good friend Morne, and 
keep an eye upon the couiiwry around, while I repeat to 
Thibalt iiere all that 1 liave told you already. When we hold 
counsel 1 will call you. At present we only speak of what 
you already know.” 

Mort|c showed some unwilliumess to be left out of the 
conference, but obeyed Caiilct's directions afler a few w^ords 
of persuasion; while the old man 'J'hihalt rcinaincd silent, 
witn his eyes fixed upon the ground, and a look of deep 
thought talcing place of the sarcastic grin upon his count'uiance. 

“Caillct,” he exclaimed as soon as the other was gone — 
“Caiilet, you ore eiilur a madman, or much mure sure of all 
your steps than 1 can believe possible, if you have trusted 
such' an ignorant fool as tliat” 

“lam Wit a madman,” answered Caiilet,' “and I am sure of 
m steps. But that hus nothing to do with my trusting Jacques 
Home. He is honest, old Thibalt, and will betray no one. 
fio would bear tortm\and death summer than utter a word of 
what he hears. 1 know all men with whom I deid. and act 
as 1 am sure they deserve at my hands. But think not tliat 
1 confide either in Morneorany other man mnrethan is nccdtul. 
I have p.irpolely seot, him hence even noif.; for though he 
be as sewioeable as any other in bold deeds and strong 
f fCsMutioiis, yet his bead would but embarrass counsel.” 
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•‘But you will trust mo, good Caillet; you will tnist^me 
fully: is it not so?” demanded the old man, his grin return- 
ing in a (lt-;^ree. “ You will make an exception in luy 
iavourV'’ • # 

“No!” answered CaiJlet, sternly. “Do not , suppose, Tlii- 
halt, that I am attempting to cajole you; I knoWyou too well 
lor that. Y(7U are not apt to be cucateu, and,'^ say truth, 
are not worth the trouble of cheating. Your qualities are 
diilerent from thosa of Marne, and ” 

“ You desire to use both for your own purposes,” inter- 
rupted Thibalt, 

"‘And if I do, where is the harm?” demanded Caillet. 
“ AVe have all our own purposes; and ij yours be accomplished 
at tlffe same time that mine are, what inattei^^ to youV Ijistcn 
to mo. I am willing to trust yon, Thibalt, and to trust you 
• fully; not because you are cither honest or true, hut because 
you are not brave, and, knowing what you know, dare nut 
betray me, even were it y8ui*^intere8t to do so. You bale the 
tyrants that jgrind us as well as I do. IJiave heard you a 
tbousand^tiiifes thfow out to Uic peasants, at Christinas- time, 
such biting hints as would have stung w-orms to rise ; but re- 
venge upon the noble.s is not your chief iiassion. It is love of 
gold. Nov/ both shall be gra^iled — both vengeance and ava- 
rice. 1, on my part ” 

“ Yet a while — yet a while!” cried the old man: “let us 
take things in order, Caillet. You have said enough respect- 
ing me to require some reply, and I w ill give you an .answer 
at once upon each head. First, you own that you seek to use 
all men for your purposes.” 

“ Not more than they will use me for theirs,” interrupted 
O.ullet ; “ let each use the other, and each help the other.” 

“AA'cll, well, such is wise counsel,” replied the old man; 
“ and BO may it be with you and me, Caiilet, if we can first 
understand the preliminaries rightly. But when you talk of 
iftc and Morne for your purposes, you forget it is a long 
^whiie since 1 have been so usedj and I am not a beggar's dog 
*to guide any man whither he will, vnlhifut knowing where or ' 
why, and w’ith only such* a share as he chooses to give me. 
AVhat I mean is Ihi.s, Caillet — ^instead </ me, league with 
me, and We may perchance do much.” 

“Such wa«* what I meant," rejoined Caillet, “if I find you 
leadv and willing; but I am’ firsW Thibalt, and I ciuiimand, 
though it may V with your counsel with your^siipjnU i, 
ii you will give it- If not, say so at once ; for you and 1 
ton much to be able to deceive each other.” 
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“ I will epeak more on that head by-and-by,*’ replied the 
old Wn. “ It is right that we should understand every step 
as wc go ; so this one being determined, that I am not to be 
lised, \)\t to be conauUeil, let me say a word about bravery. 
AVhat do you call brave, Caillet?” 

*^Tliat which you are not,** answered CJllet, with the sneer 
which always curled his lip in moments of tranquillity resum« 
ing its place for the moment. ^^That which you are not, 
Thibalt. Bravery is not alone thp course which makes a 
man fight when he cannot avoid it, for the sparrow and the 
dove peck impotently the hand that grasps them; not the 
courage which leads man to endure what he cannot avoid, for 
the bird brought down by the bolt of the fowler utters no cry, 
hut eyes him sil^tly ttil ne wirings its neck. No ; to be brave 
is to led the spirit rise and glory at the thought of strife ; to 
seek the danger, and find the perilous cup of enterprise more 
inspiring than the strong^t wine ; to see, where the way opens 
ill the very face of death, nought Ixai a new road to triumph 
and to power. I’his is to be brave.” 

**And this is what you arc, I know well,” replied Thibalt, 
who caught a spark of his companion's fire from tbe vehe- 
mence with w'hich he spoke ; “ and if ever there was a man 
fit to rouse the slavish peasantry of France to struggle for 
rights that they have not only lost but forgotten, you are that 
man. Nevertheless, I am quite contented with the other sort 
of courage. As you grant that 1 can fight when needful, 1 
leave it to you and such as you to fight when it is not so. 
HoweVer, to spare the time which is precious, 1 will own that 
now, now is the moment, the only moment that ever France 
has seen for her peasantry — ^her true people — ^to deliver them- 
selves from the bondage of tyrants who have too long op- 
pressed them; and that if this moment goes by, centuries 
may pass ere the hour come again. 1 wHl go &rther still, 
Caillet, and teU you that to behold the castles of these lords 
in flames, and their bodies strewing the plains over which 
they have so often driven us like sheep, I wbuld give — would 
give this right hancl. But I must first see my way clearly, 
Caillet ; 1 must be assured of all that is before me ; 1 must 
know what is to be the gain, and what the risk, and what the 
ptice.” 

What is to be gained, Thibalt!” exclaimed Caillet — “what 
IS to be gained! But I re^llect,** be added bitterly; “Tmust 
show yop tha immediate Objects ; I most show vou the indi- 
^duai gratifications to be obtained. Listen 1 '^'ou know the 
Hgutte of Qeimont; you know its ostentatious lord; you 
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know the riches that it contains, the mid, the silver, the 
jewels? Well, then, Thibalt, what think you will beconfC ot 
all that wealth when, followed by the band of avengers, I set 
my foot across the threshold of the plaf e ? Now see y^u what 
is to be gained? Our objects are nearly the same, and our 
rewards will be nearly equal. You seek wealth and revenTO, 

and I revenge and— and ’* He was about to add tno 

word power; but his keen clear insight into every turn of the 
minds of those with wfaoi|^ he had to act showed him in time 
that might raise uf> fears against himself which it would be 
diflicult to allay, and he added with a smile — and 1 revenge 
— and love. We will both be gratified, Thibalt; we wm 
both be gratified — ay and to the mil ; for I swear to you, by 
all 4 hold sacred, that if you go hand in hand with me in this, 
you shall share as I share in everything thsit is taken.** 

^ The old man laughed with a low, chuckling, well-satisfied 
* laugh ; but the next moment some soft of k^prehension seemed 
' to come over him, and he said, after looking down upon the 
ground for a moment or two in thought, **Xf we should not 
succeed, OaUletV if we should not 8uccee<W’’ 

But^e shall succeed!** exclaimed Caillct, almost fiercely: 
** what should prevent us from succeeding but our own fears?’* 
“ The fears of others,” ansf^cred the old man. “ What if 
the peasants will not rise, Caillet? what if, ere a sufficient 
number are in arras, we arc attacked and defeated?*’ 

“They will rise! they will rise I” answered Caillet con- 
fidently; “the fire of discontent and hatred is barely kept 
down in the breasts of the people. When some holiday bon- 
fire has been piled up, and load after load cast upon it till the 
flame seemed smothered out and every spark of light extin- 
guished, have you not seen, Thibalt, dark smoke rising up in 
sombre clouds, dull and heavy, and altogether unlike the 
glorious blaze of the devouring element? Then suddenly 
conics some hand with a small, insignificant light, touches the 
rolling volume of black vapour, and in a moment all is blaze 
and brightness! Such, Thibalt, such is the picture of an en- 
« slaved people: the fire of liberQr «ti]l exists within their 
hearts, though the tyrants throw loan after load upon it. 
h'rom the midst of those loads rise up the clouds of discontent, 
and sullen endurance, and murmured indignation, growing 
deeper and deeper, and blacker and more bl^k, till suddenly 
some fiery spirit, more daring than the rest, bursts forth into 
resistance, and the flame spreads fi'om oi)e end of t^ land to 
the other. Such, I tell you, Thibalt, is the state oi lYaiice : 
hpw is the moment, and X am Uie maul Nay, I tell you 
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TOo{€, Tliibalt: yon yonrsclf know ricb-t well that it ia as 1 
have saiJ; none is more c()nvi)r\.'d tl»an y<vii jirt tljjit wo p.re 
certain of euccesv or \ou wouM not liavc rome hither. You 
are not^a man- — wdl OAvare ay \oa arc t)iat 1 ain banned and 
protcribed by these tyrants — you are not a jnan, I Fa 3 % to 
Bet your foot here, unless you were rip:ht sure that success 
is likely to follow luc.” 

“I think it is, Caillct; I think It i<,” replied tho old iriau; 
*‘nay, I will own I little doubt it, for reasons I Viiill fell >on 
of hercalfor; but yet I wouM fain see clearly what is to he 
the result, should reverse instead of fair fortune attend you. 
AVbat, I repeat, w»hat if the peasants will not rise V— what if 
our first step be a defeat in arms?” 

have considered ‘that, too,” said Caillet; “and llnnp;h 
I love not, when once 1 have thoucht of all things and made 
up my mind to the result, to turn back iny thou;:hts to dan^icrs 
that 1 have considered a^^d prepared for, yet I will tell you, 
Thibalt, what must be the resource, 'If, as you say. the peasants 
should not rise, or if we should suficr defeat before our nnm- 
bers are suflicien*:.' Some brave spirits will join'^ns (^‘•suredly, 
and with them would I form a band which would scourgre the 
land, rich and poor alike; the rich for having opprcbsed, the 
poor for having deserted mc;‘and from the spoils of all I 
would enrich myself and those that followed faithfully. Such 
should be the result in any case of reverse; hut neverthe- 
less, Thibalt, we must take means to prevent reverses. Fancy 
not that, W'ith all the tire and eagerness of my nature, 1 seek 
to hurry forward before things are ripe — far from it, Thibalt, 
far from it: the greatness of my purpose shall make me pa- 
, tient, and should it be necessary, for months and montlis I 
will consent to walk in darkness and liidc inwlf from niy 
fcllow'-nicn. It is upon all these first steps, U'hibalt, that I 
would fain consult you. Is the time come vet, or is it not?” 

believe it is,” replied the old man; “ I believe it is. In 
this partjof the country I know tliat it wants but a spark to 
kindle the flame of which you have spoken, Yourbclf can 
Judge better, howevc., if oilier provinces of France. What 
rstfe the leelings of the people of tlie 'south?” 

“Hatred!” answcTc;d Caillet, “universal hatred towards 
: their oppressors. But you said, Thibalt, that you would toll 
\*ae why you augur so well of our succesa. If you be not as 
' tire m 1 ani^of all I'lauccwhow can you have any confidence 
foi tunes?” ‘ ■ 

^'*‘1 will tell you, Caillct,” replied the old man. “It is 
ShMUBc 1 count* less iipou the of the peifrantry whin 
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they have riaen than upon the basenesa, the eowardice^and 
the disunion of their lords. Upon this I count, Caillet; and 
who shall say that I liave not good reason, too, to count upon 
it, when they see no y»o\ver in the land to put down <^’eu tlie 
smallest I’orce of foreign brigands that infests itV — when a 
l}undred and fifty <ff tl»c English islanders dare calmly ap- 
proach the ver}' gates of Paris, and find none to oppose them 
while they ravage one of the suburbs of tlie French capital? 
If these men hav^not powder to crush a pitiful handful oi 
foreign adventurers, where will they find strength, I ask, to 
resist the rising up of the people of France? It is upon this 
I calculate — ^it is from this I derive my hopes, Caillet.” 

“ Upon that have I reckoned, too, ’’^replied Caillet, “for I 
havttuot thought less deeply than you, Thibalt; but 1 have 
gone farthei still, and have foreseen that these lords ivill have 
^ no {)ow'cr even to retard ds till we have igained some great 
and signal triumph. On that triumph will depend the Uiove- 
meiits of an immense mullitude; for not more than one w'ril 
Jv7in us at the first for ten who will come Jn when they 
that eucejss h upeto our side. Nor, Thibalt, is it alone the 
mere peasantry that will join us when the result is once secure. 
Have you heard the news from Paris that met me as I came 
along? — how the people of the towns are already leading the 
way, and will gladly unite with us when they see us suc- 
cessful?” 

“ Oh, yes,” answered the old man, ** I have beard of all 
that; but beware of the townspeople, Caillet: they arjj nroud 
of their liberty, and are but little anxious that we should 
share it.” 

“But we mil share it,” exclaimed Caillet. Did not I tell 
you, 'J'hibalt, that 1 intend to use all men, and these proud 
communes of the towns as well as others? If you would 
know iny whole purpose, it is to employ the aid of these com- 
munes till wp have conquered for ourselves, and then to force 
from them an acknowdedgment of the equal rights of all mm. 
Once let the peasantr)' of France have gained some advan- 
•tage, Thibalt: once let them J;)e tried iA the fierce sfruggb. 
that must soon follow; add I tell you that such a force wdi 
be raised up, that the lords and commems alike shall humbly 
how the liead before us, and thank us mr permitting thent 
live oij equal terms in the Paine lautl W7th ourselves, 1 (ist’ •- 
already held some conference wity several of these disco’ - 
tented* men from the towns, and 1 know* they are itady and 
vrilling to make our success complete, as soon al they once 
set that we are fikely to he successful.” 
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**AyP* tudd the old man, with a look of some surprise; 
“ atkd have the citizens, the cautions, careful citizens— have 
they dealt with you, Caillet? — ^ 3 ^ou, banished, and fugitive, 
and pogr, and powerless? Have they, then, held conferences 
with you, Caillet? Their cause must be somewhat hopeless, 
meseems.” « 

“ Banished I am,” replied Caillet, “ and fugitive I am, but 
neither powerless nor poor, Thibalt» Deceive not yourself, 
my good friend; vou think that wealth ^ power; you have 
yet to learn, perhaps, that power is wealtn. Power too I 
have, though you know it not, and power of the kind that 
gives wealth. This 1 tell you, that though it might be some- 
what dangero\i8 to keep much gold in this poor hut, and on 
the person of \man Proscribed and fugitive as you say, I 
have as much hete as I need, even to accomplish great pur- 
poses. Thus, this very night I shall give you five crowns of 
gold to distribute amongst the peasantry, with such words as 
you shall judge fit to produce the efibets that we desire . Mind, 
jLiiibalt, mind : I know you well ; and therefore it is that I 
warn you, this gold is not destined for yourself, and I will 
exact a strict account of every piece 1 give you. Vou shall 
not be without your reward. For yourself, you shall have 
one of these same golden crouns, and more according to the 
service that you do with that which is entrusted to you.” 

“But five crowns!*’ sidd Thibalt, musing: “the sum is 
small to distribute amongst those whom I shall have to see.” 

“It is enough,” answered Cullet; “it is quite enough; and 
it, witlf the gold piece for yourself, is all that I have here 
now : however, should needi^be, more can he soon procured. 
1 told you power was wealth; and be you sure tnat these 
good commons would have had no dealings with me had they 
not found that I possessed such power. Here is the money; 
and when it is all really and tnily spent — spent so that yo\i can 
tell ‘me that for each crown you have two men’s words to join 
119, two men wl^ose hands and heads are worth the purchase— 
then come to me for more, and you shall have it were it a 
thousand crowns.” » • ♦ 

The sight of the gold produbed by Caillet at ;tbi8 moment 
had far more cfiect upon the old man than anything that bad 
passed before, althou^ it must be owned that the various 
objections which he had started were more the effect of the 
natural timidity of age and caution than any real .doubt as to 
his companion's na&ans of sTiccess; for none knew tne state of 
France Wttcr than old Thibalt, none knew better than he did 
the confiiriott that existed among all cUsaee* grasped the 
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gold eai^erly then, saying, “Ayl this is good now: wbcr^did 
it coijie i'roin, CailletV Mauvinet?” 

“ Mauviiict never Staw it since it was coined,” replied Oaillet. 
“ From Mauvinct 1 brought nothing With me but a si/ord and 
a horse; whatever ^Ise I*havc has been gained since. ‘ How- 
ever, all this matters not, Thibalt: are you mine? 1 ask 
you, are you mine?” 

‘^Ay,’* answered the old man, looking steadfastly at the 
gold : “ as the prifsts mttke men say when they wed, I am 
vours, Caillet, for better for worse ; and, to say truth, 1 fear 
little that it will be for the worse; so now let us to connsel: 
what is the first step to be taken?” 

“^ay,” said Caillet, “on those points I must have your 
aid, my good friend. Being once agreed^ t)ur interests are 
inseparable. What is to J)e done, think you?” 

“The first grand thing,” replied the old man, “is to get 
the people to meet in large bodies fit matters not much for 
what purpose : I think it had better be for prayer — prayer Ibr 
deliverance ^om ^1 the many enemies and evils that over- 
whelm the land. Then the priests themselves, who are the 
great supporters of our adversaries, will give us their unwitting 
help. Oh ! it is a mighty pleasant jest to make those tyrants 
cut cacli other^s throats, and l*know not which is most hateful 
to me, priest pr noble.” 

“ But what next? what next?” demanded Caillet. 

“ Why, when they have met,” answered the old man, “and 
when they have begun to pray against their gricvaRces, let 
some one propose to them to consider how those grievances 
may he remedied.” 

“ Bight, right!” exclaimed Cmllet: “when once such a thing 
is discussed it will be easy to point out a way.” 

“ Oh, yes, but we must do*i^ gently,” replied the old man: 
“ there must be nothing rebellious, nothing treasonable in the 
first words, Caillet; all must be soft, and reasonable, and very 
loyal: we must offer to these noble lords our help and aid 
, against Uie common enemy; we mi^st beseech them to take 
compassion upon France^ andi>exett thellr mighty valour to put 
down the plunderers that infest the laud.” 

“ nay,” cried Caillet — “ they v/ill laugh you to scorn* 
All this will take too much time tp do.” 

. “ Ay,” said the old man, “ to do — hut not to propose.” 

“ I understand, I understand wow,” rejoined Cadlet. “ and 
you are right: we must frighten neither lords nor^pemntry 
[jy the name of great deeds tiU gr^t deeds are to be done.” 

“Assuredly not,” answered the old man; “hutassoonaa 
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en^er the time eomes when it is necessary they sho\iW he done, 
^cn we must suchknly plurjjcc the people into net^ that will 
leave them no choice but to u:o on or perish : w(? must j)ut a 
IffiWTier^hetwocu them' and all repentance, Caillet; we must 
dip them deep -Hiy, up to the lips — hi blood, and with that red 
flood drown out every spai'k ot remorse.” 

As he spoke, his shrewd, keen, withered countenance as- 
•umed an aspect almost fiendish, in which a dc^ce of savage 
delight was mingled with bitter hatred,* somewhat touched 
with scorn. That expression contrasted strongly and strangely 
wiUi the look'j of Caillct, who sat f«)r several moments with his 
eyres bent upon the ground, and Ibr the lime the lines of an- 
xious grief taking phuio of the usual contemptuous curl c^t' liis 
lip. Stern and ftp bless determination, as well as \iolent pas-* 
Bion and fierce anger, is frpm tinie^to thiic found even in the 
character of youth; btit it need? long years of hardening ex- 
perience to render' the act of rcsiiJvmg upon dark and evil 
d^cds anything but painful to ourselves. At first the resolu- 
tion to do wrong to others acts upon our owji heart and grieves 
ourselves; but afterwards, like those stimulating foods which 
' «t first are painful to the palate, but in the course ctf time be- 
come pleasant, and even necessary to our existence, evil 
actions carry their delight with them, as was the case with 
the old man Thibalt. Caillet, however, was not so far ad- 
vanced in wickedness; and he felt no slight regret at the 
thought of being forced, at the very first step, to plunge into 
an ocean of blotuk His vanity had always led him to believe 
that the greatness which he would attain might cast a mantle 
of glory over any deed< that he might he compelled to commit 
iKUbrdiir to reach the eminence he coveted; and that he would 
yet acquire a mighty name, unstained with any but those dlg- 
xdfled crimes which human vanity and folly have combined to 
r^ndeCii honourable. But now, when cold-blooded, prenicdi- 
itaftedf,, wholesale murder was thus nakedly proposed to him as 
‘ .only means of attuning bis end, tlie only hope of rising 
, power, and when he telt that'what his companion said was 
too true, and thtit some barrier, must be placed between 
, thw that he was to lead and all retreat fl^om the way on 
Wlnclh he guided them ; when he saw no other that could be 
l^t^d up, but the. dark snd bloody one which the old iban 
proposed, bislneart experienced the anticipation of remjrse; 
amd wh^ one dembn seemed to urge him on, others scourged 
. huncreif for the path which he chose. 

am afoaid,” said Caillet, at ISimth, am very much 

"Vm^^hsfeilmtwtlKmyoumy^ Iirmildfot&iq>arc 
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hwmftTJ if possible; but there seem no Other means, pd 
wc inusfc take those which present themselves.” 

‘‘ Would fain spare human blood!” exclaimed the old man, 
wilh ii look of contemt/t. “AVhat, Caillet! is this yotf— you, ^ 
wlio so speak? This is strange enough : what is it that you' 
pretend to? Would you bo a great man or a little one? free 
or a slave? powerful or impotent? successful or frustrated? 
If you would be a great man, you must shed blood iii tb» 
Avorld, and ever wil] do scb If you would be free, you must 
s'ujd i)lood, Caillet, for the times require it, and there is do 
other means of freedom. If yon would have power, you 
must shed blood: power was never gained hut. by bloodshed. 
It you would be successful, you must shed blood; for success 
C'l'i •nly be purchased by the blood of*our tNiranti.” 

“ I know it, I know it right well,” answered Caillet, “ and 
. 1 rjn prepared f*)r it, Thibfdt; but yet I may be permitted to 
rojt-et it; and, above all things, at nivt we must have no men- 
tion made of Idoodshed to^he people: we must let them oonrsie 
to liuj thou:;’it of it by degrees.” 

® “ Oh, eftme to the thought of if speedily enough,” 

rcidiod the old man: “tlie people of France, Caillet, the peo- 
]ji.i of France are like a tiger chained: once loose him, and he 
springs to blood as to his iiatmral food. Our only difliciilty 
will he to keep the risen slaves from drenching the Whole land 
in gore, when sometimes it may be necessary to spare.” 

We must try,” answered Caillet, “we must try; but, at 
all c\ eritp, no more of this for the present to any otm; and 
now tell me, Thibalt, where and when can you hold the first 
meeting?” 

*' Why, anywhere,” said the old man in reply; “it matters 
, not much w’hcre.” 

]Say,” answered Caillefc, ‘.‘not so: it matters much, I%i- 
balt ; for I must be near at hand, though not present. As you 
^ay, it will be better that these assemblings should take pfac^ , 
at some religious place. Do you remember the chapel some 
five leagues hence, by the edge of the forest, as you go to 
•Beauvais?” * • 

II is companion nodded* his Dead, and Caillet continued:— 
Well, when I was here last there was a good old simple man 
there, a priest, who was himself a serf by birth. He would 
be easily induced, not knowing thaf there was any other ob- 
ject, to offqnup prayers for the comfbrt of the people. Nay, 
more — T am not sure that when the first steps are fiakeii we 
may not manage to draw him to our cause. Nothing, how- 
ever, must be said to him in the be^ning hut that the poor 
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I^ople of BeanToims do beseech him to offer prayers to heaven 
iof their deliveTance from their enemies. Let heaven jutlpfC, • 
Thibalt, who those enemies are. The good piiest wiLl wil- 
lingly t'^onsent, if he be there stilly which I doubt not; and 
' then many things can be done and said when the people meet 
to join in bis orisons. You yourself can call the best of them 
together — ^by the best, 1 mean the wisest and tlie freest. Let 
them speak to the others, gradually preparing for after meet- 
ings ; and before those come, you pnd 1 will be ready to take 
advantage of them. Shall it be so, Thibalt?” 

“ Exactly,” answered the old man ; “ but here, Oaillct, you 
will find us more prepared than you expect— more, doubtlessi 
than in the south.” 

Caillet well ^mdersLOod that the last part of what the oM 
man said was a ifrap intended to discover what was the state 
of preparation in other parts of France, rather than a mere ^ 
abstract expression of |>elicf; and he replied at once to his 
fompanion's thoughts: **Nay, nay,' you are mistaken, Thibalt; 
the south is fully prepared, too: but there is a reason why 
we must keep theffte men back» if the ruing k to take place# 
here first, our friends in the south must have due nMice of the 
day and hour, in order that we may have their immedifitc sup- 
port and that they may have (^urs. If we attack our tyrants 
at all points at once, they will have no defence; but each will 
have to niard his own castle, and ta fight for his own lite and 
lands. Kow, old Thibalt, now swear to me one thing — that 
you will act in this with me and by me only.” 

** What is the use of an oath?” said the old man, with a 
cynical smile: oaths are but wind, you know, Caillet.” 

“They are,” answered Caillet; “they are, Thibalt; but we 
will put oath against oath. You swear to me what 1 require, 
and I will swear to you, that this day six months, if 1 be then 
living and successful, 1 will count out to you five hundred 
golden pieces, such as you have now in your hand.” 

“ Will you give'it in writing? will you give it in writing?” 
demanded the miser. “ If 1 get a senbe to put it down, will 
you make your mai> thereunto?” 

“I will do better,” answerhd Caillet: “1 will draw il up 
myself— it is better than employing any scribe.” 

“ Ay, 1 forgot, 1 forgot,” said the old man. “You can write, 
which is more than many of these lords can do: they taught 
me not that art; but perhaps had it been otherwise, memory 
might imt have served ifie so well as now it does: however, 
you shall put it down, good Caillet; you shall put it dowa. 1 
evill brii^ an inkhom with me when 1 come again.*' 
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“And you will swear then,” added Caillet, “to act in this 
matter by my word alone, otherwise the agreement is of no 
avail. Mark that, my friend, and recollect such are the 
terms.” • • ^ 

“ 1 know, I know,” he replied ; “hut you shall command, * 
raillot, you shall (ibmmand in all things. Remember, five 
hundred golden pieces — it was five hundred that you said.” 

“ It wa'i, it was,” answered Caillet. “But what is that noise 
before the house? J^oOk out, look out, good Tliibalt!” 

“Nay, look out yourself,” said the old man; but ere 
Caillet, with a glance of scorn, could stride to the door and 
open it, the swineherd Morne entered in haste, and closing 
the creaking wood- work after him, exclaimed, “Out by the 
othe^side, C'aillct! out by the other sicle! fchave just seen 
a baron's banner conjing through the wood, with a long train 
,of inen-at-arins behind, stopped and gazed about them 

as if they knew not the way, and w* may be sure they wi^. 
halt here to inquire.” • • ' 

Xot\iith«tan(iing the eagerness with which the swineherd 
spoke, Ce^letfpausiRl fur a moment in thou^it ere he followed 
his advice. 

“ There are many chances,” he said at length — “ there are 
many chances that they draw mo bridle here : the place looks 
quite deserted.” 

“ But the old man’s beast?” cried the swineherd sharply: 

“ you forget that the old man’s beast is at the door.” 

“True,” answered Caillet, in the same calm tone; “ true, 
that luiglit betray us. You two stay here, then. There is 
no risk for >ou; and you, good Jlorne, seek me as soon as 
they havepa-'sed on their way: \ou will find me in the rugged 
part of the n onutain under the rocks — where the little well 
is, most likely. But here they are: 1 hear their horses’ feet; 
bid them good day for me if they inquire, and tell them 1 am 
gone.” 

And thus saying, with a sneering smile he turned away and 
left his tw’o companions in the hut, making his exit b}'' a door 

the back of the building, which had*b#en originally formed 
to afford an easy communication with the styes for swine, a 
long range of which had formerly stood close behind the cot- 
tage. 'I'hose styes, however, had long been removed, and 
that part of the cottage which turned away from the road was 
covered with thick trees and und^^rwood, through which a 
path led to* some wilder and more mounftunous spo^ in the 
forest, but very rarely traversed by the foot of any human 
being. 


K 
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Whether the indifTereiice which Caillet had displayed on 
th§ a])proach of danirer was real or assumed, and it may 
he very doubtful which was truly the case, it had its full effect 
upon wis companions,, who admired his calm self-possession 
just in proportion as they were themselves alarmed. They 
had, however, some need of forethougif.it; for the troop of 
those whom they looked upon as their natural enemies waa 
by this time at the door, and the minds of both turned in- 
stantly to devise some plausible caysc which might he assigned 
for ilieir being found together in that solitary place. 

“ Say that you have been pursued by a band of compa- 
nions,” said Alornc. 

“ No, no,” cried the other; “they would instantly set out 
to seek them, ^jjid find that I had lied. Nay, nay, teH-thejji 
rather that I hah lost my vray, and came in here to ask it of 
you. Are your swine far off?” 

“ Some (juartcr of a Jpague,” replied the man; but even 
Jic spoke tlic door of the cottage Of^iened, and a page, with his 
horse’s bridle thrown over his left arm, broke in upon tjieir 
conference. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

‘‘ Holloa! my masters, holloa!” said the page; come forth 
and s|)cak to my noble lord the Captal de Buch.” 

Alorne gazed at liim suddenly ^vithout reply; but the old 
man, who in his day had seen something both of courts and 
camps, replied, with a lowly inclination of the head, “ What 
would the noble captal ? we ^e ever his humble slaves and 
bondmen.” 

“Who have you there, Alaurice?” inquired the voice of 
the captal. “ Anybody who can give us information?” 

“ One seems a dull swine enough,” replied tlie boy, with 
all the insolence of presumptuous youth — “ a mere Jacqu^^^s 
Bonhomme ; but the other isVsivil# Come hither, come hither 
and speak to my lord — he who has a tongue in his head, I 
mean.” 

“ What would my noble lord, the renowned Captal de 
Buch ?” demanded the old man, advancing with a courtly air, 
which Jne could well assume even towards those whom he most 
bitterly detested. ^ 

Simply,” replied the Caplal de Buch, “ to know my beet 
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way towards Clermont; for I have spent so much time need> 
lessly by misdirection, that I would fain lose no more if k be 
possible to help it : you are doubtless of this country, and can 
therefore afford the information that I want.” - 

“ Good faith, my noble lord,” answered Thibalt, I feaw**^ 
that I should make you but a soi^ guide, for I am even now 
inquiring my way of this good swineherd; but from the direc- 
tions he has given me, I doubt not that 1 can guide you to 
the next small village, where certainly you will nnd some one 
to conduct you onward glhdly.” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips, however, when the 
old man suddenly started and turned pale ; for a personage 
rode up to the side of the captal from behind, whom I'hibalt 
had not before seen, and who gazed* upon him with an in- 
qiiii^ng and somewhat doubtful air, till at .Wfigth the voice of 
'H'alleran Urgcl exclaimed — 

“ How now, old Thibalt la Rne? boTi^now? Do you pre- 
tend not to know the roa^ to Clerihont, you who have lived 
here for so many yeaxsV” * 

‘‘I speak, trutiij noble sir, upon myjword,” replied the 
white-haired villain ; “ this forest puzzles and confounds me, 
and I was even now inquiring of my good friend the swineherd 
here the nearest way home.” 

“Pshaw, pshaw!” cried AValleran Urgel ; “you know the 
way right well, whatever it was that brought you hither- 
Lead on, lead on! I remember you of old, Thibalt.” 

“ A\\ but it is many years since we have met, noble sir,’* 
said Thibalt, “ and my memory has sadly failed me.”» 

Forward, without more words!” exclaimed the old man 
impatiently. “I beseech you, my lord captal, let him be sent 
‘ forward ; he will guide us well enough if he be compelled, 
for it is as cunning an old slave as ever lived. There is some 
cause to think that to him is Owing the death of more than one 
noble gentleman in years lung gone. He is here in the forest 
for no right purpose, I will warrant, and his anxiety to remain 
behind us does but increase suspicion. Send him on before, 

^ my lord, and believe not bis tale of.want of knowledge — he 
knows well enough whatever die will know.” 

“ Come, mount your beast, old man,” cried the captal : 

“ you see you have established no good character for truth, 
and thertiibre 1 must not credit your aflected ignorance. 
Lead on then, and quickly too. What would you have from 
me?” • , * 

As he spoke, Thibalt approached close to hia hotae'a aid^ 
s^ing in a low tone, “ I will do my heat to you, my 
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noble lord; but put not implicit faith in Tehat your honouf- 
abl8 friend tells you. You know he was always reputed • 
somewhat wanting here,’* and he laid his fingers significantly 
on liis ’^‘orehead ; “ some fancied injury done to his brother in 
**days long past has made him always hate me, though I call 
heaven to witness it was not 1 who betrayed the count : how 
conJd I 

“ Enough, enough,” cried the captal: “ I want no defence, 
good man. So that you lead me hpnestljj on my way, that is 
all I have to do with you. Mount your ifcast and go on: you 
shall be rewarded for your pains ; so now prattle no more, 
but be quick, for it is late in the day and we must reach Cler- 
mont this night.” 

“Not by my help, murmured Thihalt to himself; .“not 
by ni}*^ help, proiAl captal.” He took care, however, to give 
no vent to such feelings, but proceeded to the side of his ass ^ 
and spent a few momentH in arranging his saddle, calling upon 
Morne to help him, and whispering with him eagerly as he 
did so. 

This continued so long that the captal grew l.npatient, and 
he exclaimed, “ Come, come, no more of this, old sir, lest I 
ask why you speak below your breath : mount your beast and 
lead on at once, or worse will befal you. 1 am not one to bp 
trifled with. Ride behind him, HaVdman, and if it should 
turn out that his whisperings have been to evil clfcct, send 
your spear through him. Methinks I never saw a less honest 
face,” he continued, speaking to Walleran Urgel: “j^ou tell 
me yoh know him w'cll, and that he did some evil in other 
days; and I can easily believe it.” 

“ It is true, my lord captal,” said Urgel, riding on beside 
him— “it is true that we should never condemn without 
proof, and there is no absolute proof against this old man ; 
but yet there are moral convictions beyond all evidence, wdiich 
come in when our reason fails us — and how often does it do 
so, in every stage of our journey through life ? An instinctive 
feeling of love or antipathy will suddenly rise up, we know 
not why or wherefor®, and God himself will seem to point out* 
to us our enemies or our friends. ^All that is proved that 
the master of that old villain trusted, confided in, consulted 
him, found in him much cunning, much experience, and in 
the end was betrayed, no- one clearly knew by whom, dying 
without trial by the act of a brutal king; that alibis relations 
and followers being-prosefibed, this man alone was* suffered to 
.^njoy wt^alth and freedom, a^d has since become a freeman, 
Jiaving obtained his franchise by long living in a town, pro- 
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tected by the very monarch who slew his master. Where 
his riches come from no one can tell, but it is known that* he 
is wealthy; and few entertain a doubt that his wealth, like 
that of Judas, is the price of blood.” . ,9 

“ The case seems very clear,” replied the captal, “ and wc*^ 
miift watch him narrowly ; for it is not unlikely that he may 
think fit, by his whisperings with that dull villain, to sell our 
blood also to any body of adventurers that he may know of ; 
and my head, woulc^certaiply be prized at some gold amongst 
them.” 

“ Thank God,” answ^ered the old man, “ 1 have not yet 
niurdered a sufficient number of my fellow -creatures to be 
\vorth the purchase. My ransom would not buy you a pair 
of gauntlets, captal ; and yours would ^t anytime enrich the 
families of all those you have slain. J^uch^is the difference, 
ill the world's estiiration, between the man of peace and the 
man of bloodshed.” ^ 

“ Xay, now, tell me,” ftiid the captal, smiling, “ supposinjg 
that you were able and had tlic right to educate yon youth” — 
and he Qpinttjd to fllhert Denyn — “ exac^y as you would — 
tell me, you who cry out so much against the noble vocation 
of arms, what would you make himV The singer of dull can- 
tides in the chapel of a monastery? or the solitary teacher of 
some country church? or the vain priest of some city congre- 
gation, the corrupter of citizens’ wives, the hypocritical 
preacher of temperance and chastity, little fbllowxd by him- 
self?” 

“No, no, ffo!” exclaimed the old man, vehemently : “I 
would have him none of these things ; but I would mak^ him 
Avhat knights were in other times, before bloodshed was a 
trade and knighthood but an office. I would make him tlie 
defender of the wronged apd the oppressed; the man to 
whom, under God, the widow and the orphan might look up f 
for help against tyranny; one who should shed the blood of 
the oppressor, but of none other, and should not lend his 
sword to selfish quarrels. I would make him, in short, in 
everything like the Lord of Mauvinjit,*except in not serving 
a tyrant and fancying that h€ is serving his country. Such 
would 1 make him if I had power to make, but I have no 
power; and though I do believe he deserves w'cll, and to be 
something better than a mere swofder, yet he must take his 
chance, evon as the rest do, and turn out what fortune will.” 

The captal smiled. “In this Vorld,^y good friend,” heV 
Ssaid, “ we must follow the current of the world; aifd all 
we can dO; 1 fear, is to take the top wave and swim above ou^ 
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fell(VP<^. As for that j^ood youth, I will do the best for him 
that I can — the rest he must do for himself; hut 1 doubt 
much whether whatever he or I can do will make him one of 
those same errant knights whereof the fahlianx talk so pret- 
tily, Blit let us be sure this old man is leading us right. Do 
you yourselt know the country?” 

“Very ^slightly,” answered Walleran Urgel; “and yet it 
seems to me he is following the road honestly enough. But 
see ! here comes a peasant on a mule : »ve can get tidings 
from him, doubtless. Look I the villain stops to talk with 
him himself.” 

The Captal de Buch touched his horse with the spur, and 
the animal darted forward at a bound, bringing him up to the 
side of the peasant with whom Thihalt had been speaking in 
a moment. “ What did he ask yo^V” demanded the captal, 
sternly. 

“ He asked me the wi«y to Clermont, noble lord,” replied 
the man; “ he asked me nothing more.” 

The answer, perljaps, might have satisfied th^ captal, had 
his suspicions been only slightly awakened*; but as was, he 
turned at once sharply towards Thihalt, and detected at one 
glance a quiet, satisfied, sneering smile, which made him con- 
clude that the question he had put to the peasant had been 
asked merely to deceive him, and to make the story which 
had been told regarding ignorance of the road the more cre- 
dible. “And which, then, is the way to Clermont?” he 
dcmandi^d. 

“ It is a long way, sir,” answered the peasant; “it will be 
much iiear<»r for you, noble sir, to go to St. Leu; for you will 
not arrive at Clermont till after midnight.” 

“ And how far is St. I«eu?” demanded the captal. 

“Not above four leagues, sir,” replied the man : “ it is but 
a little distance to St. Leu ; and at the hostelry there you will 
find all that any one can desire.” 

“ Indeed 1” answered the captal; “that must be an abun- 
dant place. I have been in many a hostelry in my life, with- 
out finding one of theSe much boasted lodgings where nothing 
remained to be desired. However', once more lead on! We 
will try this hostelry at St. Leu, for certainly midnight is 
somewhat too late to arrive at Clermont. You will go with 
us, my good friend,” he continued, addressing Wsdleran 
Urgel: “you know that we. have much to talk .about.” 

“ Wt h ave, w-e haVe,” ans^^ered the old man : “ I seek not 
& quit you yet, captal ; for my missioa ia not fulfilled, and 1 
must not leave you till it be done,” 
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The captal gave the sighal for marching forward again, and 
{he band, with thibalt at its head, once more resumed*its 
progress through the Jong glades of the forest. 

15y the side of the oaptal rode Walletan Urgel ; but must 
be remarked that bj'^ tiiis time his external appearance was" 
very greatly altered? The goatskins which had formerly en- 
veloped him had been exchanged at the town of Mans for 
other garments of a kind less liable to excite remark; and he 
now appeared habitgd simply, but well, and as might become 
a person fitted by station to ride in company with the Captal 
dc Ihich. Nor did his air and manner belie his dress in the 
least, but on the contrary were still above it; and the rough 
men-at-arms who saw him managing his fiery horse with case 
and dignity, and dressed in the clothing of a qpbleman of that 
day, felt somewhat ashamed of the nidp jesft which they had 
• poured forth when they Ifed first beheld him, and acknow- 
ledged that, though contorted and di^ormed, the old man had 
a princely air, and must have been brought up in no meaiP 
school of knightly graces, where such an air and such move- 
ments h:^ hdbn coifiniunicated to a form Wke his. 

For the rest of the way the captal and his misshapen com- 
pai\ion continued in eager conversation ; and it became clear 
that, although the attendants tof the English leader marked 
with reverence the eager and confidential tone in which tlieir 
lord’s conversation was carried on, and kept at some distance 
behind, the old man Thibalt, on the contrary, was eager to 
catch tlic words that were spoken, and for that purpose suf- 
fered his ass to lag in its pace till forced to go on. Hb then, 
pretending to have dropped something, slipped off the beast 
suddenly, and ere the captal and his companion perceived 
him, WMS close to their horses’ feet. 

For this last act, the moti\'c of which the dwarf seemed 
well to understand, Wallenan Urgel struck him a sharp stroke 
with a willow wand which he carried in his hand, saying, 

“ Get thee on, traitor! Thou canst hear nothing here that 
will profit thee. Get thee on, I say, and remember that thou 
^ art known and understood.” • • 

Thibalt made no reply; but* crept forward and mounted his 
beast again, murmuring something to himself, the substance 
of whicnf however, no one could distinguish. The conversa- 
tion between the captal and his companion was at once re- 
sumed, aii^ proceeded in a low tty e, but with evident eager- 
ness on both parts. ITiosc who came behind disljngnished 
only three word^, which were spoken by Walleran Urgel-^ 
‘^Sfhis very night, this very night;” but it would seem that 
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Thibalt bad heard more, for two or three times he laughed, 
■with a low, quiet, peculiar laugh, unpleasant in its sound ; and 
several times he muttered, “So, su — I thought so; but we 
will sqe, hut we will see. Foxes bite as well as wolves; so 
<vre will sec.” 

Low clouds covered the sky, almost to .the ver 3 " edge of the 
horizon where the autumnal sun was setting with somewhat 
angry redness, when a tall steeple rising up above the trees 
announced that the travellers were approaching a small town 
or village. * *' 

“What place have we here?” demanded the captal. 

“ I really do not know,” answered the old man, Thibalt, to 
whom he spoke; “but it looks to me very much like the 
steeple of St. Just.” r , 

“ Why, that won the borders of Picardy,” said the captal, 
** and many a mile beyond Clermont : how is this?” 

“ 1 told 3 ^ou, noble sir,” replied the other, “ that T had no 
good knowledge of the i^ray, and itc would seem that the pea- 
sant we spoke to not long ago deceived me. At all events, it 
is not my fault, ford forewarned you that, I covld not guide 
you right.” * 

“ There is some truth in what he says,” remarked the cap* 
tal, turning partly towards W^leran Urgel. 

“ As much truth as to season the lie more completely,” was 
the reply; “but let us ride on, rny lord captal. ileaven 
knows whether we shall ever discover the motive of his false- 
hood; but 3 '^ou ina}' he as sure that he is acquainted with this 
road a8<wcll as any man now living, as that you yourself are 
not.” 

“ Of that at least I am quite certain,” replied the captal, 
laughing; “ but if his object be an evil one, he may find him- 
self mistaken. We shall surely meet with an inn here; and 
whether it be good or bad, we must make the best of it for 
the night.” 

The part}^ rode on, and the little hostelry at St. Just soon 
received them within its ever hospitable walls. Though the 
chambers were not m^ny, and the accommodation somewhat 
scanty, considering the numbers that now poured into the 
court- 3 ’ard of the inn, sufficient room was found for all ; and 
the captal, wdio had kept his e)»^e upon the old man Thibalt, 
saw with some satisfaction, that he made no effort to escape 
during the hurry and bustle which succeeded their arrival, 
but looked carefully the housing of his ass and to the pre- 
2 J,aration df his own supper. 

It may well be supposed that a personagd of such impo^- 
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tance as the captal monopolised a great part of tlie host’s 
attention, and everything was conliision and anxiety to' pro- 
vide him with all he w^auted. lie took care, however, to 
Bi)eak a word or two to one of lii» men, giving him i^aiiifold 
cautions in regard to watching the proceedings of their guid(^ 
in regard to whose purposes lie still felt some suspicion. He 
then went away for a few moments to see the chamber which 
had been prepared for him, leaving his train below. Several 
matters occurred to deta^ him longer than he had at first 
exjiected, and when he came doivn again he found the whole 
kitchen vacant, except where one or tivo of the servants ol 
the inn were busily employed in laying out tables for supper, 
and otherwise making ready for the entertainment of himscli 
ancHliis followers during the evening? Thewrest, to say the 
truth, w'cre all out in the court-yard, amiisirig themselves with 
the gambols of a monkey, except Albert Denyn, who was 
sitting at the door of the inn, witliga cuirass, which he had 
been polishing, leaning «Lgainst his* knee, while his mind 
seemed to haife reverted to other scenes and times; and an 
expression olideep suelanclioly sat upon hft countenance, very 
different^rom the thoughtless gaiety which sparkled in the 
eyes of his companions, as the monkey sprang hither and 
thither at the commands of hi» master. 

For a moment no one saw the captal ; and he at length laid 
his hand upon Albert’s arm, saying in a low tone, as if not to 
interrupt the sport that was going forward, “Have you seen 
our good friend Walleran, Albert?” 

“No, my lord,” cried Albert, starting up. 

“Nor the old man Thibalt?” asked the captal. 

“Neither, my lord,” replied Albert ; “but they cannot be 
far off.” 

The captal shook his head with a doubtful look, and called 
to him the soldier w'honi he had charged to watch the move- 
ments of their suspected guide. The man stared and looked 
confused at his lord's question, hut fiimkly owns^^ fais 
task had beeu forgotten, “ though he felt sure,” he tiaid, “that 
• the old man was still there.” • • 

The captal said “that -he did not believe it,” and it Sj^n 
proved that his suspicions were just. Search was made^|^'< 
Tliibalt, \\ut in vain; and the captal, though he only laughOT 
at the idea of danger, commanded Iris negligent follower to do 
jienaiice for, his forgetfulness of orders by keeping watch in 
the court-}1ird of the inn during the fir^t four hourp of the 
night. The rest of the evening passed over tranquilly; andf^ 
Wji^leran Urgel, who had gone forth for a short time to in* 
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S iiirc'.if the neighbourhood there was to be found one oi 

lose solitary habitations which best suited his disposition and 
frame of mind, returned soon after, and partook of the meal 
‘^hich had been prepared for the captal, though he joined not 
in the gaiety which reigned around the board. When the 
supper was over, the great leader and the bid man retired for 
a time to the chamber of the English knight, and those who 
passed by heard them speaking long and eagerly. 

They separated not till nearly midnight,* and the last words 
of Walleran Urgel as they parted were, You shall have them 
all — at your return you shall have them all.” 


CH.^TER XXn. 

' , 

On the same night Df which we have just been speaking, the 
sun went down red and angrily, leaving storms in, the sky 
behind him ; and the wind blew and the rain pattered hard 
amidst the branches of the forest in which Caillet had fixed 
his abode. The torrent from the sky rushed in at various 
points, and indeed only one comer of the hut offered anything 
like comfort. Amongst the Imy and fern with winch that 
corner was strewed, Caillet had cast himself down to sleep; 
hut slumber had not yet approached his eyelids, when some- 
body lifted sharply the latch of the cottage. 

Caillet started up and listened, doubting whether his ears 
deceived him; but a moment or two after, the door shook 
violentl 3 % and a voice exclaimed, “Caillet, Caillet! let mein: 
it is I, Thibalt la Rue ; quick! let me in.” 

Caillet instantly drew back the large wooden bolt and gave 
the old map admittance, though not a little surprised at such 
a visit and at such an hour. 

“This is, indeed, entering into the scheme eagerly, Thibalt,” 
he said: “ the youngest of us gould not do better than this.” 

Hush, Caillet, hush !” replied the old man : “ shut the 
'A)or and listen. Surely 1 heard some one by the well under 
the hill.” 

“Your own fears, your own fears, Thibalt,” answered 
Caillet: “you will find IVw people wandering here at this 
* ^me of night, except those who have such bubiucss as you and 

have ; but tell me what brings j^ou ?” 

Matters of muchjmportance,” said Thibalt, in a hurrljd', 
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inxious tone ; “ matters of much importance. But listen, jtill 

lister, good Caillet.” ^ 

“Pshaw!” answered the latter : “if any one comes hyre, he 
leaves not the place alive.” • ^ 

“ But siippose,” rejoined Thibalt, “ there should be such 
things as spirits, Caftlet?” 

Caillet laughed aloud. “What, Thibalt!” he exclaimed, 
“j^ou with such fears! I never dreamt that you could be- 
lieve in spirits! Visions df old women and children, of fools 
and dotards ! Speak sense, and tell me what you dread.” 

“Nay, nay,” answered the old man; “but I have heard, 
Caillet, I have heard ” 

“And so have I,” interrupted Caillet scornfully — “and so 
havcfl hoard, a thousand times. I have hadl'd the priest ot 
St. Peter’s Chapel swear ijiat he had seen a whole legion of 
• devils come whirling round the place — that he had beheld them 
with hit own eyes ; but ij was fount out at length that the. 
saint would not protect the place from such infernal visitert’ 
unless his priest had ten golden crowns toubiiy a new censer, 
which in feahty cost five. The old women of the parish soon 
provided the mone}", and the devils disappeared. Out upon 
it, Thibalt] Speak sense, and tell me what it is that brings 
you here at this time of nig^t; or rather, inform me first 
what made you go wandering about this afternoon through 
every read in the forest, as if it had been your pleasure to 
puzzle and perplex those you were guiding, and to lead them 
round and round this spot instead of taking them awaj^” 

The old villain answered with a low chuckle, for he was 
now somewhat reassured by the presence of his companion, 
though, strange as it may seem, he, who was restrained by no 
conscientious feeling, by no fear of God’s retributive justice, 
was terrified at the idea of unearthly beings, and fully be- 
lieved in their power of visiting and chastising the sins of man. 

“You watched us, did youf” he demanded; “you watched 
us from the top of the hill, then?” 

“Yes, and with no slight surprise,” jcjlied Caillet, “fo find 
you keep them in the. forest nearly till sunset, when you knew 
I wanted them away.” 

“ But / wanted them here,” he said ; “I wanted them here, 


Caillet. I sought to detain them w^hin reach of you, and for 
a reason whicfi you shall soon bear. Think you, Caillet, that 
I know wha'is the man you bate the mos^on earth?” 

“You mean the Lord of Mauvinct,” answered Caillet; “bul ^ 
yohare mistaken.” 

ypu who are mistaken,” replied the old man. “I ^ 
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not ^ean the Lord of Mauvinet — speak of i^lbert Den3m, 
my good* friend, the fair youth Albert Denyn; it is he you 
hate, ilie tween you and the l^ord of Mauvinet there can be 
..fio rivafry, between you and Albert Denyn there is. I know 
it all, as well as if I had seen it. Now tell me, Caillet, what 
would you give to injure bimV V/hat wojild you give to blast 
all his Ibrtunes for ever, to take from him hopes and prospects 
of Ibc brightest kind, and keep him in servitude and bondage 
all his life?” •» . « 

“ What would I give?” exclaimed Caille^— “I would give* 
iny right hand.” 

“Ha, ha!” said the old man: “you are honest in your 
hatreds, however, Caillet. Well, then, now for another 
question: do yoa know who these people were that rime 
hither to-day?” 

“No,” answered the other, “I do net. Mornc and you 
^erc both gone before Xr^jame down, and X have seen no one 
TOiice.” 

“Well, then, I will tell you,” rejoined the old man: “the 
troop was that of itie Captal dcDuch, an ds with him’^ 

“ AVas that boy,” exclaimed Caillet, interrupting him. 

“Yes, he w'as,” rejdied his companion; “but it was not of 
him 1 spoke — it was of another, of an old man; of one, per^ 
haps, whom you have never beheld — deformed, contorted.” 

“Ah! i have seen him,” answered Caillet: “long in the 
arms, wrapped up in goatsldns; a madman, a mere fool.” 

“A :jfiadman if you will,” said Thibalt, “but no fool, and 
without goatskins now, though what dresses he may wear at 
times he only know s. However, this man is my enemy ” 

“And therefore you would make him mine, of course,” re- 
plied Caillet, blowing up the embers of the half-extinct hre, 
and smiling bitterly as he did so; “but you may save yourscli 
the trouble, old Thibalt : he is my foe already. lie came 
between me and my purposes, and that is what I pardon not, 
Thibalt. So that boy is here, is he? What W’ould 1 give 
now*^ for one half-hour face to face with him in this forest ! 
It w'crc worth ten ycdi^s from any other period of my life — 
but that is impossible. However,' what is it that you would 
tell me? How can you give me the means of punishing 
him ?” 

“ Through this old man,” answered Thibalt; “ through this 
old man, Caillet; so sha^ wc both have vengeance of our 
j^neniies^* you of yon'rs and I of mine : through thfe dwarf you 
shall inflict the greatest evil, punishment if you will, upon 
that boy,” 
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“How? how?’^ demanded Caillet impetuously. “What 
has he to do with Albert Denyn 

“ Much, very much,” replied Thibalt. “That crippk, that 
half-mad, half-roguish cripple possesses the means of Taising 
Albert Denyn fromAvhat he is to high and noble fortunes T 
he will do it, too, if*he be not prevented.” 

“And how can I stay him?” asked Caillct sullenly: “ 5^11 
tell me such facts but to torment me. This man is with the 
•Captal de Buch, he?. What does he with him? How 
came he in the train of the captal? How can he raise this 
Albert? He, a beggarly w^andering outcast!” 

“ I will tell you, 1 will tell jmu all,” rejdied Thibalt; “but 
give us a light first, I pray you : you sit blowing the embers 
them till you look like a fiend by the ^llmm ving glare ; you 
have a torch, or a lamp, or something, surely.” 

Caillet made no answef; but searching sullenly amongst 
the dry fern in one corner of the but produced a large rosin 
torch, which he soon contrived to light, though the fire wa^ 
low. Its red and smoky flame, however, did not serve to 
make th^ e;£pressi«n of his countenance •or that of the old 
man assume an appearance less fierce and terrible ; and as he 
moved about the point of the torch amongst the ashes, he 
continued to murmur something concerning Albert Den)m, 
w’hich sbow^ed his companion how completely he ha^aroused 
the bitter passions of his heart. 

Thibalt lost not the opportunity, but with matchless skill 
threw fresh fuel upon the flame of anger and jealousy, till 
Cailllet turned angrily upon him, demanding, “ How is it to 
be done? Speak at once; for, by heaven! if you continue 
teasing me any longer without telling me what I seek, I will 
drive you out into the forest, and leave you to'tbe care of the 
spirits you talk of.” 

“What I mean is this,” answered the old man, “that he 
who with a good and unflinching blow cleaves the skull of this 
same mischievous vagrant, wdll do more to injure Albert 
Denyn than if he were to lop off the youth’s right hand.” 

“But why should I not cleave the skull of Albert Denyn 
himself?” asked Caillct. * * 

“ That is impossible,” answered Thibalt ; “that is quite im- 
possible. . There is no chance of his straying from the band 
of the Captal de Buch ; and though*a wolf may snatch a lamb 
from amidst a flock of sheep, yet o^ie would need to be a lion 
indeed to seek prey amidst such a herd*aa that. It cannot 
b«k Caillet.” ^ 

AXhen how can the other be?” demanded hia eompviion^ 
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the misshapen dwarf, who needs protection most — ^will 
he>^an(icr away and leave the troop with whom he has already 
Bought saferyV No, no, Thibalt; none of such vain, idle 
schcir.es! I have alijcady hazarded too much by seeking to 
seize opportunity ere it was ripe. Deal with him yourself; I 
will have nothing to do with that deed.V 

“I would deal with him readily,” replied Thibalt, “were 
not good King John a captive in England; but this man, 
whom you hold to be a fool, has, been wise enough to keep 
himself hid from all eyes till that danger was past. Now he 
comes forth, ho’wever, into sunshine, and fears not to show 
himself to any one. You need not fear that opportunity will 
be wanting. The captal leaves him here in Beaiivoisis till he 
returns with ^Jiis Albert Denyn from the north. So ^niich 
have I learnt b^ the way; but if you let the present occasion 
pass, when he is near at hand, I will predict that you will sec 
one ciicm)^ at least triumph over you.” 
j “That he shall uever,” answ'e“ed Caillet, “that he shall 
^ never, if I can prevent him; and if this meddling fool must 
thrust himself in Liy way again, the consequences 1)C upon Ins 
own head. Nevertheless, you shall tell why, and* how, and 
wherefore — by what tie this old man is linked with Albert 
Denvn, and what, is the source of your enmity towards him. 
Ay,‘Tlib alt, to the most minute particular.” 

“ But listen, Caillet, listen,” ciied his cunning companion, 
who did not seem particularly willing to enter into the causes 
of his hatred towards Walleran Urgel. “ This old knave nui'^t 
die, that is clear; but can we not so manage it that his death 
Bhall seem to lie at the door of one of these lords ?” 

“ How can that be,” demanded Caillet, “if I am to do the 
deed ? But I will tell you what, Thibalt : I will kill no man 
secretly and in cold blood. If I meet him in the forest, he 
shall answer me for having crossed my path before ; but 1 
will not seek him and slay him in his sleep, as doubtless you 
would have.” 

“ Not I,” answered Thibalt. “ You shall meet him in the ' 
forest, and there d(\,wHh him what you will — ay, to-morrow 
morning by daybreak : but you ave so impatient ! Hear me 
out, and let us speak low and bending down his head he 
continued in whispered conversation with Caillet, detailing a 
scheme of cunning villauy, to which the other listened with 
strange feelings, wherein stem satisfaction at the prospect of 
the promised vengeance was mingled with some sensations of 
^Ai4Bontempt at the serpent-like art of his companion. 

The result will be seen hereafter. > 
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The morning was as dull and drizzly as the opening of any 
autumnal day could be, when the Captal de Buch ami his 
party assembled in the court-yard of the inn. The hour was 
early, too, and the grey ‘twilight and the greycr/bhower 
scarcely permitted the personages there gathered together ^ 
gee each other’s lages, as the3" bustled about in preparations 
for speedy departure. The captal himself, with his arms 
folded on his chest, stood watching the progress of the rest, 
and giving orders from time to time, till at length all was 
completed — ^the hbrses ivere caparisoned and brought forth, 
baggage and provisions charged upon inferior beasts of bur- 
den — ^nothing, in short, wanting, but the foot in the stirrup 
and the hand upon the mane. 

was at that moment, when thetprinci|)al squire of the 
cai^tal bad approached to tell him that all jras read}*^, that the 
great leader, looking rouQd, inquired in a quiet tone, “ Where 
our good friend Walleran Urgcl? • Will he not come to 
hid us adieu? A}', and |.he old too that led us hithei^^ 
Although he left us last night somewhat strangely, as 
?'avc no cai^c to ^ink that he has decwved or Cetrayed us, 
and 1 vi^uld fain give him a reward for his trouble.” 

“ HeTias not been seen since* last night, my lord,” replied 
the man to whom he spoke. sat up to watch if he would 
come hack, but he has not made his appearance again.” 

“Your fierce looks affrighted him,” replied the captal, 
laughing. “But where is our other companion? I must 
needs speak one word with him before we go. Seek him, 
Albert, seek him. He promised me some papers •which 1 
have not yet received. He is not wont to be a sluggard.” 

it was in vain that Albert Denyn sought for the old roan, 
Walleran Urgel, throughout the house and the village. The 
bed in which he had lain was found vacant ; the host of tlic 
little inn expressed a belief that he had gone forth with the 
first ray of the morning, to visit an old hermitage in the wood 
hard by : and one of the horseboys declared that he had seen 
him speaking with somebody iu the court just before the dawn 
of day. • ^ 

“We have a long march to make,” said the captal, “ and I 
cannot stop.” He paused, with his eyes moodily fixed on the 
ground for a moment, and then added, “Albert, you shall 
remain behind, wait for his retuiin, receive the papers, and 
bring them after me to Peronue.” 

' Had thte wishes of Albert Deiiyn bee«i consulted, it is pro- 
4>able that he would gladly have left the task to* some ofc: 
^e, although he was now quitting his native land with none 

V / * 
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of those feelings of bounding joy which often fill the heart of 
youWi at the aspect of new scenes and new adventures. lie 
• wentVot willingly, hut he went resolved; and the verv pangs 
that h(?*fclt on parting .with those he loved best on earth made 
anxious to hurry forward till all was acconifdishcd. The 
lingering regrets, the wdshes, tlie hopes — ?ll the hriglit things, 
in short, that he was leaving behind him — wore in /nV eyes as 
one of those fairy visions in the legends of old romance wliich 
obstruct the w'a}" of the adveiitiirons knight in tlie path of 
duty; and he longed to break through and to quit all sneU 
illusions for ever, lie knew, how'ever, tliat in the present 
instance there was nothing left for him hut to obey; and he 
accordingly made no further reply to his leader than a mere 
demand of whaf. he was to require at the hands of the old^vian 
AValleran Urge!.** 

“ He will know,” replied the captal: “if you but say the 

papers that he promised ine, he will give them to you at once. 

[|H"ou shall have Martin' and Gramijson wiili you to bear you 
company, for these arc times when it does not do to ride 
alone.” " o • 

In the choice he had made of the two companions ’left with 
Albert Den)^, the cajUal had been guided by his observation 
of the relationships which liadesprung up in the course of the 
march between his young follower and his old retainers. He 
had perceived that the tw o men, Martin and Graiidison, though 
older and more experienced soldiers than Albert Denyn, had 
nevertheless felt the influence which his superior education 
gave him, and willingly sidunitted thereunto, courting liis 
friendship and society, while many of the other veteran 
troopers looked with no small jealousy upon him whom they 
stigmatised as their lord’s new favourite. 

Although the captal was too strict a commander ever to 
sulftT idle murmurs to aflect his conduct, or even to meet his 
ear without reproof or punishment, he took care to avoid all 
cause of reasonable discontent; and, in order to show both to 
the youth himself and the rest of his retainers that there w as 
a motive, independent of favour, for assigning the present task 
to Albert Denyn, he turned again tawaids his young follower, 
aayingy “ I am sure, Albert, that I can trust you as fully as 
even my older comrades; and in this instance you have’the 
advantage over them, of knowing something of the country 
between Beauvais and Peronne.” 

“ 1 knew every raad and path, my lord, in dayff of old,” re- 
*^^lied Albert Denyn ; “ and I do not think that I have alto- 
gether forgotten them yet, although I got bewildered in >.he 
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forest yesterday. . I will rejoin yon, then, my lord, with all 
Bpced; hut how long am I to wait?” f 

“If Jic come not soon, seek him,” answered the o^ptal; 
“but at all events set out for Pcronne by to-morrow, niorn- 
hig.” • 

Albert Dcnyn prQmised to obey; and the great leader, who 
carried almost to the point of profusion the knightly virtue of 
liberality, took his departure, amid the reverent salutations 
•and commendations of h^ host, and all the crowd of horse- 
boyji, tapsters, anJ such other knaves in grain and spirit, 
wliich usually collected at the door of an inn of those days, 
cither to welcome the coming or speed the parting guest. 


CtlAffTER 


The moiling, which had opeued .unfavourably, made good 
all its promises of evil. Every moment the clouds overhead 
became darker, and the rain paured down in torrents ; and for 
nearly a couple of hours after the departure of t)ie captal and 
liis band, Ali)ert Denyn stood under the projecting doorway 
of his inn, gazing out in the direction of the forest, whence he 
expected to see Walleran Urgcl make his appearance His 
two companions had often tried to engage him in conversa- 
tion ; but though he had replied kindly and with a smile, he 
had so soon I'alleii into thought again that they had at length 
ceased their eiforts, Martin saying to his fellow- trooper, 
“ Leave him, leave him, Grandison ! He is just upon the edge 
©f his own land. I recollect you blubbered like a baby at the 
last look of the Isle of Wight; so he may well be somewhat 
sad on quitting his native country.” 

At the end of those two hours Albert Denyn seemed to 
» suffer bis impatience to get the better ; and, after cross- 
questioning the people of* the Inn once more in regard to the 
old man, he proposed to his two companions to set out iu 
search of the ancient hermitage in the wood, which had been 
mentioned during the morning in connection with Walleran 
Ureel. . , 

■ MovemeAt, activity, change, enterprise? formed tly life of, 
tl>e man-at-arms in that day. .Scarcely had the suggestiolF 
tlie lips of Albert Denyn when he and his comrades 
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were in the saddle and ridinjr on towards, the forest; while 
thre*t or fbur of the horseboys of the hostelry stood and looked 
after fjicni as they went, till the tall strong fij 2 ;iires of the three 
horseineii and their powerful chargers became dim and indis- 
Tinct, as seen tUrongh the heavy rain, and were then lost 
altogether amidst the glades of the forest. 

Little did the youth or his comrades care for the weather; 
but onward they rode for several miles along the grass}'- roads 
which were cut through the wood, , with the water splashing* 
up under their horses’ feet from the well soaked ground, till 
at length Albert, whose eyes were bent forward w'ith a kind 
of apprehensive feeling which he could not account for, ex- 
claimed — 

‘‘AVliat is th?t on tncre before us, (Irandison? It looks 
like the body of a man lying with the feet among the 
hushes.” 

lietbre his companion ^eonld bring his eyes to the spot or 
wake any reply, the youth had sfMrred forward, and ascer- 
tained that his wv)rst apprehensions were right. The corpse 
of Walleran Urgel iay before him, wbils^^ the iOoi‘<t ground 
near the spot w'as marked with thick f>ot)ls of blood! Albert 
sprang from his horse and raised the head ol the unfortunate 
old man, gazing on his face itiMie hope of seeing some signs 
of animation left. All was still and calm, however — nil was 
a«hy ])ale, except w'herc, from a deep grisli upon the biow, a 
stream of red blood had run across the forehead and dabbled 
the long grey hair. 

“ Whacan have done this?” exclaimed riding up, 

and ga/ing with a degree of horror upon the blood} coume- 
nance of the old man which he had uev(*r li lt at tlie .-ight of 
death’s ghastly image w^ritten in the same red characters upon 
youth or lusty mauliood. Who can have done thii. V” 

“ I know not,” answered Albert Den} n s oily; hut it was 
a brutal and savage act. God forgive me if I am uncliristiin- 
like ! but, I know not why, my mind turns to William Caillet. 
He has already proved himself base enough ; and were he in 
Beauvoisis, I should. jek}' he had done this deed. Poor old 
man !” continued Albert; ^4t is strange what feelings I have 
experienced towards him, and could I discover his murderer 1 
would have blood for blood. AVhere can we carry the body 
to, I wonder? The Castte of St. JiCU cannot he/far distant, 
and it were well to seek assistance tin re. Perha])s, after all, 
life may pot be extinct. My own good lord lay for rriany hours 
among the dead at Poictiers. You two, ]\lartin and Grandi- 
aon, go on for a mile or two along this road. Through 6<mie 
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of tlio pffjps 5^011 will soon see the tall crrey towers of an old 
CM'^rlo ii|)(»i! a liill. You will tirul a leeeh tlicrc: 

Ijh'i down with you. J ^^iU waU here to keep the wolve'^rom 
the body.” • 

“Xo, no !” exclaimed the man called Crandisou. 
know the country Ubtfer than we do, Albert. Go on with 
Marlin; I uill stay with the corpse.” 

As he spoke he dismounted, and Albert, again springing on 
fiis horse, led the wey in #?carch of the Chateau of 8 t. Leu, 
which he was not long in di'^covering. 

In the mean while (Irandisoti stood bj' the side of the body 
with his horse’s bridle over his arm. At first he gazed upon 
it with those ‘rraA'c and sombre fcelii^s wliich the solitary 
presence of death naturally produces even mind of the 

riide and nucultivatcd. AVho can stand and contemplate tlie 
•de*-erted habitation oftlie finmortal soul without asking him- 
self strange and mo\ing questions ri^yirding the mysterious 
link between spirit and mmter, regarding all the warm rela* 
tioii«hij>s of life and all the cold corrujuioii of the tomb, re- 
garding tile final stjftc of both the mortal and immortal parts 
of our mixed iifitureV AVho, in short, is there who can so 
look upon death without ap}>hing the sight before him to bis 
own heart, without employing the dark iiieroglyphic as a key 
to his destiny V 

Such feelings were, indeed, in a degree present in the breast 
of the stout trooper as he stood beKide the dead; but his w'as 
not a character to encourage or analyse them. Evcii^as be 
gazed in musing meditation he began to whistle a light air, 
and soon turned his eyes away, looking up and down the road, 
and every now and then mingling an articulate word or two 
of the song with the tune which poured Iroin his compressed 
lips. 

Thfl hoodrd crow, the hooded crow 
Sat on the tree by the river side. 

And up and do^'n the boat did row, 1 

As the lover sat by the lady's sitlb.* 

• • 

So sang Grandison, and then broke off and whistled some 
more bars' of the air : — ^ 

dThe lover sat by the lady’s fid*, ^ 

And much ho talked of lovc';^ soft law, 

iLnd nobody hmrd what tlie dame rcpliO'i ; ' 

. But tliG hooded rook still answered *' Caw !** 


/ 


< 
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And aiain lic v^liisikcl. 

Til ‘ '•>> t' w’ I «Io>v!i liio r>.' r*^ potir^'’, 

\i.'' i... i('s' I *. \ <’11* '-ijy coiaIJ hej 

j'.i! i'.- I!' Ill'll tiuA, viili ills iiCALls liiiurse^ 

;• 'll. in I -1 !3 ai 11 Ii jiu to triv". 



Tlif I’o »t tl cjuiek o’er the wfivo, 

To wliuve tho U'fltiT'.ill l»roliC llic Hofxl ; 

All*) night the lovers were still as Uii gr.ivei 
Hut the hooded crow was there at his food. 


And once more Grandison whistled, and began to march up 
and dow’ii as il'pn dutj' at an outpost. 

His music, lioVevcr, was soon intcvnijded h}^ various dis- 
cordant shouts. coming apparoiilly Iroiii one of the side-alli yd 
ot‘ the wood which he and his companions had passed in their 
advance. 

“Ay, here they come!” said he, tliinhing that Albert and 
^lartiii were brIn^gj]()l|^^aomc assisteiicc frhin the castle ; 
but a few moment sno^#' him a party of country people, 
comprising a uumljer of boys, advancing upon him with furious 
cries and gesticulations, and e'iidcntly regarding him with 
ings of enmity and wrath, Ilis surprise, which was not slight, 
increased when they came near, on hearing nine or ten voices 
accuse him loudly of the murder of the old man ! 

As.jsuon as he found that such was the case, however, Gran- 
dison Isprang into the saddle and grasped his laiicc, exclaiming, 
“ Keep off, my men; keep off I Yoiv are all fools; but, if your 
folly brings you too near me, you may get a broken licad.” 

“ Seize npon him! seize upon him!” "cried an old man, ad- 
vancing from the crowd, in wdiom Grandison recognised their 
somewhat doubtful guide of the day before. “15ut there were 
more of them,” he continued. “1 saw them with my own 
eyes. But seize upon this one, at least, even tliough the 
others have escaped.” 

IIow' the matter ,iu:ght have ended, had Grandison been 
lel't alone to deal with the undisciplined mob that surrounded 
hm. Cfinnot of course be told. It is very probable that they 
might have made good their object, yet not impossible that 
the stout nian-at-anns night have drubbed them all ; but in 
the midst of the outcry the sound of galloping horse was heard; 
and, to the good liroopef's great satisfaction, his companion 
nm^artin and Albert Deiiyn were seen coming dowm the green 
road at full speed, accompanied by a considerable body of 
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horpemcn. At Albert Denyn’s right hand a nohle-lojk- 
ing man, considerably past the middle age, whom Grand.son 
hnil never beheld before, but whose name he soon lea ned 
irom the exclamations of the people, wlio shouted as soon as 
they beheld him, “The Lord of St. Leu I the Lord of St.*" 
Leu !” • 

As the part}'^ came near, the nobleman advanced more rapidly 
than the rest, exclaiming, “What is all this? Why do you 
attack the trooper, njy friends? Stand back there, I say ! By 
the Lord, Jacques Bonhomme, I w'ill teach you to hear!” and 
he struck a young peasant who was pressing forward upon 
(yrandison a blow with his clenched list, which levelled him 
to the ground. The young man rose, cowed' but sullen, while 
one «f the others exclaimed in an huniblc toi\e, “Here has 
been a terrible innrder, my lord, and we only sought to seize 
.tile murderer and bring bifh up to the castAe.” 

“That’s the man! that’s the nian!”^ried another voice. 

“ But thci c were two others 1 there were two others !” shouted 
a third from the crowd. \ 

“Thibijt sifw tliem! Thihalt saw them 1’^ said a fourth. 

“ ir/if) saw them?” exclaimed the Lord of St. Leu. “Who 
do you say?” 

“Old Thihalt, my noble lord; old Thihalt la Rue,” cried 
the man who had last spoken. 

“ lie saw it, did he?” demanded the Lord of St. Leu in’re- 
turn. “That is important evidence. Stand Ibrward, old 
Tliibalt. Nay, sneak not away out bel.ind. Come forward, 

I say. They call you ‘cunning Thihalt,’ I think. Now, let 
me sec whether you can be honest Thihalt, and give me a 
straightforward answer. You saw the peo])le that murdered 
this poor old man. Now point out to me, if you see them 
hci o, any of the persons concerned in the deed.” 

'J'hibalt was evidently disinclined to give his personal testi- 
mony before the Lord of St. Leu. He hesitaf-ed; he stam- 
mered: he w'as quite sure, he said, of Grandison being one of 
the innrdcTers, and he then pointed to Albert Denyii and 
• Martin as the two others. • • 

“And you saw tl*em Cbmirfit the murder?” rejoined the 
Lord of St. Leu, waving ills hand for jMartin to hold his 
peace. 

‘''Not exactly commit the murder, my good and noble 
lord,” replied the old man in a lo^ and humble tone; *but 
1 Siw them near the place.” • ^ 

' *‘But when? but when?” exclaimed the Lord of St. Letf^ 
sharply. “ I see them near the place too, and X see you there ; 
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but tliat is no jiroof that either you or they cominitted the 
iiiu^er. AVIit*n ditl }<>ii finsl behold them iie«'ir the phice?” 

i\\(} hours aiio. 1113' j;ood lord,” replied 'J'hibalt— 
‘‘ ju.'U. ut the time 1 heard the old man’s cries lor help.” 

* ‘‘And so }ou were two whole hours,” said the Lord of St. 
Leu, “before you brought the help lor vthich he cried V” 

“M3' lord, L could not get the people together sooucr,” 
answered the old man.” 

“ AVhy came you not to the castle?” demanded the Lord of 
St. Leu fiercel3’. “ Why went you not to the village? Take 
him, Hertrand and Hugh. Biiul his anus tight, and av\ay 
with him to the chateau of Monsieur de Tiessy, lor it is on ids 
lands he lives. Tell him what has ha])pcncd and what you 
have heard, lie wilf easily perceive ih.it this old fox., evi- 
dently knows nibre of the murder than he will admit. You 
can sa3', too, that I know his charge against these men to be 
false; ibr that, hearing/here Avas an armed ]nirty in the vil- 
lage, and not being aware that it' was the train of the noble 
Captal de Buch, 1 sent down to watch all its luoveiueuts. 
Yet, stay; this oldT'man is reputed rich, m he nbLV” 

“ Oh,' that he is! that he is!” cried a dozen voices from the 
peasantry around. 

“Then 1 will deal with him myself,” said the Lord of St. 
Lett, drily; “take him to the castle, lias not the leech come 
down yet? But the old man is evidently dead.” 

“ 1 see the leech at the end of the alle3', 103' noble lord,” 
said'one of the retainers. “He seems to put no faith in 
Lis own powers, he is coming so slow.” 

“ Who can have done this doed?”'^ontinuc(l4he Lord of St. 
Leu, gazing on the body, while two his attendants carried 
olf the old man Thibalt, with 4 pale face, towl^ds the Chateau 
of St. Leu. ^ 

“Have 3’ou no idea? Can you form no suspicion, good 
jmuth?” he continued, addressing Albert Den3m. “You say 
that the murdered man accompanied the captal’s train out of 
Touraine. Is there any one on whom your suspicious would 
turn?” ■ • 

“I know no itoe, m}’' good' lord',” replied Albert, “in this 
part of the >vorld. avIio could have any motiA'e for such a 
bloody act. That old man, Thibalt, indeed, seemed to have 
known him irudaA’s of A'bro, and referred to some cmnitA' be- 
tween them ; hut then such feeble hands as Ids ci'uld not have 
done tl\i» deed. T^ere was one other, indeed, who«e enmity 
this poor gentleman had provoked, but he must be far absent. 
Were lie here, 1 should say he was the man who did it.” 
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“Name him! name him!” said the Lord of St. Leu, in his 
usual quick and stern manner. • 

‘"Jlc means that scoundrel 'William Oaillet!” cx^aimed 

Martin. “A serf, my good lord, why tried ” 

“I know, 1 know!’’ rejoined the Lord of St. Leu. 
good friend the C^unt de Mauvinct sent me a messenger to 
tel) me all, and bade me keep a strict watch in Leauvoisis, lest 
that base villain should seek refuge in these parts. So,” he 
• continued, turnirifj to AUiert Dgnyn, “you deem that, were 
he here, we might reasonably suspect him of the murder of 
this old manV” 

“ 1 do, my lord, 1 do,” replied Albert boldly. “Poor Wal- 
leran Urgel crossed him in hia purpoaea, and by his timely 
coaling saved my noble lord’s dauglrler Iroiji the brutal vio- 
lence of that very Caillet. It was an act which he would not 
soon forgive, and were liff in Beauvoisis 1 should believe he is 
the man who nas done this.” ^ 

“ He i" ill Bcauvoisia,’*said the Lord of St. Leu, with a dark 
smile, “i have certain information that he is here. Mot many 
miles dJ^taiA from this very spot, he hfc been seen twice by 
those w ho knew him w'ell ; and' even now my people are 
watching for l:iin, that he may not escape the punishment of 
his ofiencos. Doubtless we »liall soon discover whether this 
crime is also to be added to the number. What say you, 
leech? is the man dead?” 

The surgeon who had been brought down from the castle, 
and wdm, during the last few words spoken by the Lord of St. 
l..eu, bad been examining carefully the body of Walleran Ur- 
gel, now raised liivs head to reply, wnth a look of great gravity 
and sagacity. “ My lord,” he answered, “ it is a very difficult 
thing to say what is death and w’hat is not.” - 

“J’shaw'l” cried the Lord of St. Leu; “I ask you, will that 
man ever get up from that grass and walk?” 

“ Not till the day of judgment,” replied the leech. 

“Then rhe man is dead!” exclaimed the Lord of St. Lcn. 
“Out uDon pliilosophy! It is truth I want. Take up the 
body ana carry it to the castle. IMi, too, good youth, and 
your companions, had Ifetter speed on at once after the noble 
Oaptal de Buch, as he left you to look f(;r this old man, to 
whom 3*011 can now render no farther service. 1 ell him what 
has happened, and sav that, if hC wishes to investigate the 
jna'ter hij^iself, a hearty welcom^* avails him at St. Leu.” 

“ But, mv lord,” rejihed Ai»»ert Dciifn, “ the olyecr of our 
'stay was lo obtain some paper» which tliis poor geniiemau ll&u 
promisedl to my good lord the captain*’ 
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“ Let the body be searched,” interrupted the Lord of St. 

“ Let tj^e body be searched, so that you can make your 
own ^jort, youth, to jour lord.” 

The corpse was sear/;!ied accordingly, but nothing of any 
kind was Ibuud amongst the clothes; and Albert Denyn, satis- 
lied that poor Walleran IJrgel had been plundered as well as 
murdered, took bis leave of the Lord of St. Leu, and, ac- 
cording to the directions he had received, rode on to rejoin 
the captal. 

The body of Walicran Urgel was raised by the attendants 
of the Lord of St. IjCU, and carried towards flie castle, wdiile 
some of the peasantry follow ed the nobleman and liis train as 
they rode slowly back, and the rest remained gathered toge- 
ther round then spot, Uiscussing the events that had taken 
place, and secret!)' declaring among themselves that the real 
murderers had been suffered to depart, and that the crime, in 
order to shield them, had been attributed to those who had 
nptliing to do with it. iSiicli were^thc suspicions whispered 
amongst the crowd ; hut there w'as one who ventured to go 
farther than any of ’his comrades. The ycKing pOasant, whom 
the Lord of St. Leu had somewhat brutally struck down, 
clenched his fist tiglit as he saw the nobleman and his train 
depart^ and muttered between his teeth, “The time will 
cornel” 


CHAPTEB XXIV. 

Some time had passed; the weather had cleared up again; 
the heavens were soft and bright; the s\m shone out; and 
though there was a light winter’s mist lying in the low 
grounds, it scarcely interrupted the eye that ran over the 
scene around, hut only served to soften the principal features 
of the landscape, and to give a vague vastness of the wdiole 
by blending the distam o insensibly with the sky. 

Upon one of the highest hilL^ in that part of the country, 
which, though not mountainous, is rich in graceful undula- 
tions, stood a small cliapel, with a cottsgc hard by .tenanted 
by the officiating priest. 'It was reached by a winding patli 
issuing from the deep woods below; ljut the chapel itself 
stood bare upon a small esplanade, overtopping everything 
^^axisii^und if; and high above the little belfry appeared the 
symbol of man's salvation, at the foot of whigli Jay the old 
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CRililem of an anchor — ^meaning, perhaps, to represent Faith 
arising ont of Hope. ^ ,• 

On tlic day wc speak of, various groups of peasantry were 
seen winding np the tortuous road. .They consisted almost 
altogether of men — hard -featured, gaunt, hollow-eyed pe?^ 
fSTinls— on uhose fwjca and garments appeared sad signs of 
misery and want, labour, exposure, and distress. Such 
traces u ere common to the countenances of all; but every 
ditVerent shade of jexpre^ion was there besides, and by the 
aspect one might see how each man bore his burden. U'hcrc 
was the downcast eager gaze upon the ground, which seemed 
despairingly to aak the stones for bread. There was the gay 
and laughing misery which sets despondency at defiance. 
Tli^re was the calm firm look of resofute endurance, 'i'htre 
was the wild yet sullen stare of fierce discofitent, seeking the 
object of its hatred from tinder the bent eyebrows. Some of 
them spoke together as they came ^ some of them chattered 
cjuickly and gesticulated vehemently; some advanced in deep 
silence, apparjenfly buried in the thoughts of their own sor- 
row. 'J^ic dlyect vf all, -however, was the same. A whisper 
had gone through the miseriible peasantry in the neighbour- 
hood of Claremont, IJcanvais, and 8t. Leu, that a meeting of 
some of those who suH'ered »iost severely under the honors 
and privations of the time was to take place, for the purpose 
of bewailing their misery and praying to God in that chapel 
for some alleviation of the load which had fallen upon them. 
With whom the rumour originated no one appeared to^iow, 
but it seemed to have been universal through the Sountry, 
and the day and the hour had been named exactly to every 
one. No one had been summoned — no one had been called 
— but all had heard that such a meeting was to be held, and 
all went to join their sorrows to those of men who sufl’ered 
like themselves. 

The good old priest had not been made aware that any 
Biich assembly w'as proposed, though the poor of the neigh- 
bourhood had often asked him to petition God for some 
relief, and the worthy man had never failed to do so, both 
in his secret orisons and* in the public service of the chapel. 
He was fiot a little surprised, then, to see from his windows, 
about the hour of mass, so great a number of the peasantry 
approaching his lonely habitation ;*for his ordinary congrega- 
tion rarely amounted to more than twenty or thirty, and now 
Two or three hundred men were evidently climbing the hills. 

• “Poor people!” he said to himself; “poor people! ilm'U 
siisery brings th^in to God. A sad pity it is that gratitude 
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for hapiHfiess is not as strong a motive as terror or eipecta* 
tion„ but sc^it is with our earthly nature. We must be 
drivc^t. rather than led. V,'v need the scourge of sorrow, and 
forget the Almighty top soon in the very prosperity which he 
ijas given.” 

'J'hus saying, he hastened into the chapel, which soon 
overflowed w'ith people, and the mass began, and proceeded 
reverently to a close. In a prayer to God — introduced per- 
haps somewhat irregularly — the priest spoke of the sorrows 
of the peasantry of tVance, of the misery whicli they had so 
long endured, of tlic scourges of all kinds under which they 
Buft'ered, and he besought some speedy and effectual relief. 

The multitude listened to the prayer; but, if the ordinary 
service of the ^anass had soothed and consoled them,cthe 
mention of theif disastrous situation seemed to revive all 
their anguish; and when they quieted the chapel and had 
assembled on the little qsplanade which we have mentioiied, 
their minds were lull of their wretchedness, and many leal 
and many fancied causes of discontent were busy ia their 
imaginations. 4 

As they issued forth they broke into separate groups, 
according as they found friends or acquaintances, and each 
little knot went on to detail griefs and privations enough to 
make the heart sick and the blood run cold. Gradually, 
hoAvever, the more angry and vehement speakerr. drew the 
attention of listeners from the groups around. The whole 
nun^TS collected were speedily gathered into three or four 
parties.* 1'hc voice of lamentation and sorrow was changed 
into complaint and murmuring, and curses deep and strong 
against the oppressors burst from the lips ol Uie oppressed. 

The good priest had mingled with them to soothe and to 
console; but when he heard the turn which the people’s 
words were taking, he endeavoured to pacify and to calm, 
and even ventured upon expostulation and reproof. He 
showed that many of the statements of WTongs suffered were 
as false as the miseries endured were true ; and he w’as en- 
deavouring to prove t»tiiat some of the charges brought 
against the nobles -were unfounded, 'when a loud voice, pro- 
ceeding from a man who had not yet spoken, stopped him in 
the midst. 

“‘Get thcc hence!” said a tali peasant covered fVom head 
to foot witli the grey cloak of a shepherd, the hoo/I ol' which 
hung far over his fkce, concealing the features from view. 
•**^et tliee hence, good priest! This is no moment for thee; 
ihou art a man of peace, and haat done thy mieaion. Get 
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tlioe hence, I say. But who is this riding so fast up the 
Jiill?. TJic bailili* of the Lord of St. Lou, with one hf \m 
arciior.^^, come to sr^y that wc shall not cvta tell our /lunericb 
to (^od, I suppose.” • 

All eyes were now turned in the direction of the road,^n 
which was seen approaching a stout, well-fed, portly-looking 
Iran on horseback, foliowecl by an archer on foot. The latter, 
besides his usual arms, bore a partisan on his shoulder, and 
• as far us heard an^ iigliijcss went, he was as forbidding a per- 
sonage and bore as formidable an appearance as can well be 
conceived. Nor was the countenance of the bailiff of the 
Lord of St. Leu very prepossessing; not that the features 
were in themselves bad, but there was wutbal a look of inso- 
lent and tlomincering ])ride, a fat scorri fon all things more 
miserable and meagre than himself, which* certainly was not 
at alJ calculated to conciliate the affection of the starving 
peasantry of the neighbourhood.^ Thus, as he rode up, 
many a murmured ctnuJlieut on his insolent tyranny passed 
through the.})eoi)lc who watched his approach. 

8ucI:l arc^ the men who make their Inrds hated; for very, 
very otTcn the detestation of their inferiors falls upon persons 
in high station, w'ithout any actual oppression on their own 
part. Nevertheless, let then# not thiiik themselves ill-treated 
if the acts of their agents draw down upon their heads the 
enmity of those whom they have not themselves trampled 
on ; for power and wealth bring with them a great responsi- 
bility, and demand at our bauds a watchfulness gver the 
conduct of others as well as our own; so that the man 
whose servant' is suffered to use liis authority for tlie pur- 
pose of oppression is little less culpable than the oppressor 
himself. 

The Lord of St. Leu, as times went, was neither a tyrant 
nor an unjust man: his moraliry was not very strict; and in 
cases of offences committed within his jurisdiction, though he 
certainly did not suffer the guilty to escape, yet he contrived 
when it was possible to make the punishment profitable to 
himself. He was fonder, in^short, df’^ines than of bloodshed, 
and preferred making £ culprit pay in pocket rather than in 
person. To a certain degree he was kind to the poor, often 
supplied them with food 'and commiserated their disiresscs; 
but he w'as quick and severe w’^heti opjmsed, and stern in bis 
ffcneral demeanour. His greatest crime was the license which 
he allowed his inferior officers, who conTmitted mai^v h wrong 
and many a cruelty without his knowledge, but it cannof 6e 
laid without his fault. 
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Amongst tlie most detested of these siihordmate tyrants 
■n^ns ^be bailHF of St. Leu; not that he was more cruel* than 
others)' blit he was more insolent in his cruelty. People \\i)l 
bear tyranny more easMy than scorn; and the secret why 
pdine of the greatest tyrants that ever lived have gone on to 
the end of their lives uninjured and unopposed, has generally 
been, that they gained to their side the vanity of those whom 
they oppressed, rather than arrayed it against them. 

The peasantry assembled before *he ch'ipel on the top of 
the hill drew back on either side as the bailiff advanced, but 
without showing any disposition to fly; and indeed, had he 
examined closely, he might have seen some cause for appre- 
hension in the sullen ^ looks of some, and the fierce, wild 
expression of others. In those days, however, the ideaf’ oi 
anything like resistance on the part of tlie serfs had never 
entered into the minds of the nobfes of Prance. They re- 
garded the villeins, as thfy called them, as the mere creatures 
of their will. If they treated them'Well, it was merely fiom 
general kindness of heart and natural good feeling; if they 
abstained from oppressing and actually ilh using them, when 
they had any inclination so to do, it was simply on account of 
some respect for the few laws which gave them a scanty ])ro- 
tection; but no idea that the w^>rm might turn on him who 
trampled it ever entered into the calculation of the lords of 
the soil. A terrible day of retiihntion, however, was now 
coming, and the baililT of the Lord of St. Leu was the one to 
hurry if on. 

“How now, Jacques Bonhommes?” he exclaimed; “what 
are you doing here in such a crowd? Why get ye not to 
your labour? What are ye doing here in idlencRsV’’ 

“We have been praying God to deliver us from evil,” 
replied a voice from the crowd. 

“Awajg with you I away with youl” cried the insolent 
oflUccr; “think you that Godjwill attend to such scum as 
you are? But first let me see whom you have got amongst 
you ; march down that road, every man of you, one by one.” 

“ W'hy should we d 61 hat?” demanded one of the boldest 
amongst the peasantry, “ or why should yon meddle with us, 
when we are praying to the only ear that will hear us?” 

“Insolent villein!” exclaimed the bailiff, striking him a 
slight blow with a trunchefon he carried in Lia hand. “ Hare 
you put questions to me ?” . t , 

The n^an drew batk with a frowning brow, but made no 
fftjf^ly; and the bailiff continued: “I will answer you, how- 
ever. Here, archer, take m; horse;” and throwing the reki 
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to his follower, he slowly dismounted from bis horse, while a 
little group at the other side of the crowd were seen eagerly 
conversing together. 

“ Now, then,'* said the bailiff, “ pass on before me, one by 
one ; for there is a criminal amongsf you, who, having first 
connnitted felony against his lord, has lied hither to add mur- 
der to liis other crimes. l?ou all know him well, and his 
name is ^Villiam Caillct. Come, quick ! pass before me one 
^by one, and each man let me see his face as he goes by.” 

The people paused ancT hesitated; but at that moment the 
person wlio had spoken to the priest, and who W'as, as we hav^e 
said, covered from head to foot W'ith a shepherd’s grey cloak 
and hood, advanced slowly and deliberately from the other 
side of the crowd, as if to lead the way in passing before the 
bainiT of St. Leu. Several others ot those*who were near 
followed close bchuid hini; and when he approached the place 
’ where the officer stood, tnc bailiff, although there was some- 
thing in the man’s demeanour which^vidently struck and dis- 
concerted him, exclaimccf aloud, “ Cdme, come, throw ba(3c 
your hood I”. » 

The ]R;asant maae no reply, but took another step forward, 
and then turning smldenl}" face to face w’ith the bailiff, he 
threw the cloak off entirely, and stood out before the eyes of 
all, the very AVilliam Caillct whom the officer had demanded I 
“ Now, w'hat w’ant you with meV” demanded Caillet, 

“To apprehend you for a felony,” replied the officer, 
boldly. 

“ Then take that for thy pains!” exclaimed Caillet, striking 
him a blow in the face, wdiich made him reel back. “Cut- 
throat slave of a bloody tyrant! take that! and that! — and 
that!” as, drawing the sword with which he w'as armed, he 
plunged it again and again into the body of the bailiff before 
the unhappy man, taken by surprise, had power to do more 
than grasp the liilt of his sword convulsively. Ere he could 
pluck it from the sheath his spirit had fled for ever, and 
almost at the same instant the peasant called Jacques Morne 
had sprung upon the archer, excJainyqg — 

“ Tear him to piecesj Down with the monster ! Down 
with the nobles, and all the bloody tyrants who keep us with- 
out bread !” 

The atcher, however, was mor§ upon his guard than his 
officer had been, and, shortening his partisan, he striKsk Morne 
^blow upon the head, which, though itjlid not kill him, laid 
bim bleeding and senseless at his feet. Ere he could do 
^aillet, seeing that the bailitf could offer uo further resistance 
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to any one, turned also to the archer and strode over the 
proScratc body of Morne. The soldier aimed a fierce stroke 
at hin’4 likewise ; but Caillet was far superior to him both in 
skill and strength, and parrying it, in a moment he struck him 
a-blow upon the shoulder, which would have cleft him to the 
waist had he not been protected by his bisgantine. Notwith- 
standing that defence, it wounded him severely, and brouglit 
him at once upon his knees ; but Caillet drew back with a 
scornful smile, and exclaiming to fjie peg-sants, “ If ever he 
rise again, it is your fault,'* he thrust his sword back into the 
sheath. 

The people rushed upon the unfortunate man in a crowd, 
bore him down to the earth, and in a moment they had lite- 
rally torn him te piece.^. • 

The priest placed his hands over his eyes for an instant to 
shut out the dreadful flight; but taking them away again, he 
raised them up to heaven, exclaiming, “Oh, man of blood! 
man of blood! you have brought d^wn a new curse upon the 
land!" 

“ I have brought it deliverance !" cried Caillet, in his voice 
of thunder. “ Get thee to prayers, good priest ; get thee to 
prayers! Pray unto God for his blessing upon the course 
which has been begun this day; pray for strength to those 
arms that are now raised to deliver their country ; pray for 
resolution to those hearts which have undertaken the great 
work of restoring to mankind the liberty which is man’s birth- 
right!" 

The few words which had passed between the priest and 
Caillet had afforded the people time to think for a moment 
over the act which had just been done, or rather to see dearly 
the situation in which they had so suddenly been placed ; and 
strange and terrible were the contending sensations excited hi 
their bosoms. The long habit of submission and fear of their 
lords had given way for an instant to the impulse of momen- 
tary passion ; but as soon as the deed to which the passion had 
prompted was accomplished, the feelins of awe returned, and 
with it the terror of punishment. They recoiled in a mass 
from the mangled body of the archer, and they gazed with 
feelings pf horror and affright on the bloody work they had 
imide. 

Quick, however, to catch and take advantage of the pass- 
ftlg feelings of the moment. Caillet perceived at ‘pnee wh?^' 
was passing in the m&nds of the peasantry : he saw that ap- 
plvhension of their lord's vengeance was ror the time upper- 
mosty and he determined to use that very apprel^ensioa to 
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counteract its natural effects. He looked on them sternly, 
then, lor a short space, while they turned their eyes from the 
dead bodies towards him. 

“ See what you have done!” he said^ in a voice which was 
heard by every one present; “ see what you have done! Yoi^ 
have slain one of tbtf Lord of St. Leu’s archers. You have 
torn him to pieces. You cannot hide the deed, for too many 
have witnessed it. You cannot justify it, for he will hear no 
jTistification; he will, neither pardon nor spare. To-morrow 
his men-at-arms and his arcliers will be amongst you; and 
there is not a man here but myself who will not be hanging 
up to some of the oak-trees of the forest before sunset to- 
morrow night. You have done a terrible and unheard-of 
tiling— a thing that was never known in^Francg before. It is 
true, you have been goaded to desperation it is true, 

^avc been trampled on, and misused, and ground to the dust; 
it is true, you have been kept in starvation and misery by 
men no better than yourseWes; it is tfue, you have seen youc 
wives and children die of want and cold ; your lives have been 
one endless aol’roxv, «nd your existence bill a length of drud- 
gery and pain ; it is true that human patience could endure 
no more; that the iriHolencc of your tyrants added insult, and 
scorn, and contempt, and cruelty to wretchedness, and penury, 
and affliction! But will your persecutors spare you on that 
account? Will they have pity because you were driven by 
wrongs that no creatures on the earth could bear ; under which 
a timid hare would find courage, against which a worm would 
turn? Oh, no, no! deceive yourselves not, my friends* they 
will neither spare nor forgive. They know the interests oi 
their own tyranny too well : they know that, if once you find 
resistance in any case successful, yon w'ill regain your rights 
and liberties; that you will take back with a strong hand that 
of which they have robbed you ; that their fine castles, and 
glorious lands, and rich furniture, and dainty food, will all be 
yours ; that you will no longer consent to be oppressed and 
trampled on ; that the rod with which they have ruled you is 
broken, and their power gone for even ♦ They know it, I say 
— ^they know it; and whj do*they know it? Because they 
know you are many and they are few ; that you are strong by 
endurance and labour, and that they are weak ; that yno are 
brave, and that they are cowardly: ay, cowardly, I sa5^ See 
h^ygir a handjiil of the English scattered their millions like a 
flock of sheep at Poictiers! See now a flw bands of adven- 
turers ravage the laud without their daring to oppoSe tlienr! 
S(? would you scatter them if you chose it; so may you ravage 
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theJr lands, if you do not prefer to submit your necks to the 
hahcr, and pay for the death of yon minion of tyranny with 
your Jives. To them, to them alone, is attributable all the 
evils which we endure^ first to their oppression, then to their 
^olly, then to their cowardice. Will you stand tamely anfl 
bend 3 ^our heads to the blood-thirsty mrfnsters who have de- 
voured you, or will you boldlyTollow me to punish them for 
their misdeeds ? to burn their castles, to ravage their lands, 
to smite the smiter, and to feed uppii the fruits that they have 
tom from you ?’* 

“We will! we will!” cried Jacques Morne; and, excited 
by the vehement oratory of Caillet to a pitch of wild entlm- 
Biasm such as they had never before felt, a number of the 
peasants echoejd, “We will! we will!” 

“ Will you follow me,” reiterated Caillet, “ to avenge the 
, wrongs that you have suffered, and to taste all the pleasures » 
that have been denied to you? Will you follow me to wipe 
put in blood and flame *the memory’ of long years of suffering 
and oppression? Choose your course, and choose at once; 
and think not that I try to lead you tO: violence ip order to 
shield my own head ; for there is not a man here who is not 
even now in greater danger than I am. 1 have known how 
to protect myself, and I can ^protect myself still, against all 
the lords in the land. Tliey cannot hurt me, they can do me 
no harm ; but I ask you, is there one man here, after what 
you have done to-day, who can ever lay down his head in 
safety? Are you not aware that the rope is round your 
necks r Are you not aware that it must be your own hands 
and your own knives that cut it?” 

“We are! we are!” exclaimed a hundred voices around; 

we will follow you ; we will follow you to death !” 

“No, not to death,” cried Caillet, in an exulting tone; “to 
life, to liberty, to enjoyment, to revenge — to everything that 
man can hope for and desire ! Oh, thou bloody spectacle 1” 
he continued, addressing the dead body at his foot, “ 1 thank 
thee, for the sight of thee has roused my country to shake oflf 
the chains that boui;d* her! 1 thank thee, for the sight of 
thee has given back to my countrymen their hearts of lions 1 
Let us spend no more tune in vain words. I long ago, my 
men, and you this day, have done deeds that bar us from all 
retreat. We must conquer our liberty or die. Let us 
ittlke then at once; let us this very hour perform some 
^ other great act which m%y fill tlxe hearts of bur eneriues 
<a^tb fc^Er.” 

But.” said one of those timid counsellors who so often, in 
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moments of excitement and enthusiasm, throw a damp upon 
the brightest ardoiu* — “ but we are here not more thaii*two 
hundred men, without arms, without assistance/’ 

“lint two hundred meiil” exclaimed Caillet, with a frown- 
ing brow and a loud voice ; “ I tell you*that by my voice 6pei(J([ 
all the peasantry of^France. I tell you that the castle which 
I will set in flames this nigh# — ay, though it be perched upon 
a rock and defended by triple walls — shall serve but as a 
J)cacon to call forth the millions of the nation to join with us 
in ]»unishing their •oppressors, No arms, did the man say? 
Have you not knives? — have you not the knives with which 
the commons of France have more than once routed the ene- 
mies of their laud? Have you not scythes, weapons more 
terrible than all the lances of your enemies? Let each man 
seize his scythe, then, and follow me; I wiTl teach him to 
mow down harvests such he has never reaped before. Take 
such arms as arc nearest at hand for the time bein^, and we 
will soon snatch from th^ hands of^^ur enemies the swmds 
they have loo long used against ourselves. No assistance, did 
he say? 1 tgll yoi^, you shall have the test assistance in the 
W’orlci: the peasantry of France^ shall be aided by all the 

citizens of France. The people of Faris are already ift revolt, 
and the commons of e’v cry oth^er town only w^ait our signal to 
rise as one man. Then, then a few thousand nobles, cooped 
up in their stronghokls and besieged by millions of their 
injured countrymen, shall pay the penalty of t]^eir long and 
terrible crimes, washing out in blood the stains they have 
fixed u])on the liuid; and may destruction fall upon tl^m all, 
except Mich as frankly come over and join the people! Now 
then, let those who will fbllow’^ me, for we have already 
wasted much time; and this night you shall have the first 
ta'-tc of Uiat glorious revenge of which you shall drink deep 
day by day, till the whole be accomplished. But, if there be 
one man amongst you who has not been injured by these 
nobles — if there lie one man whose children have been suf- 
fered to know plenty, or one even who thinks that after the 
death of that archer we can obtain pe^ije and forgiveness — ^let 
him stay away, and take.parUwith those whom we devote to 
destruction. "VVe want none but such as have willing hearts 
and ready hands; for the multitudes throughout all France 
that are prepared to join us — the thousands that I have seen 
on tlie hanks of'the Loire, cur.sing and scoffing at the coward 
■pbles as they fied from Poictier# — will jaut resistance at 

defiance, and in a few days make us masters of the»couii^^ 
Whither shall we go? what place shall we first attack? Let 

p 
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it 'be tjie Castle of St. Leu: it is strong and full of men, and 
^ill'be a glorious conquest. There, too, is confined good old 
Thibalt la Rue, whom they have accused of a murder that he 
did not commit, simply because they knew that he wished the 
people to rise and throw off their tyranny.” 

“No, no!” cried a voice; “he is notothere: they moved 
him from St. Leu nearly a fortnight ago, and took liim to 
Plessy eii Val, because he lived upon those lands. lie is in 
the tower of the Lord of Plessy, by the stream.” 

“Let us go thither, then,” exclaimed Caillet; “that will 
be an easy conquest, and perhaps we may have time to take 
the Castle of St. Leu also before night.” 

Every strong feeling of the human heart is more or less 
infections; an^.. unless guarded against its influence b}’’ s'>me 
counteracting passion in our own bosom, we can hardly help 
participating in any sensation wdiirh we see ])owcrfuriy dis- 
played by another. Every word, every look, everj'^ gesture 
Qf Caillet was full of sfl ength, and confidence, and determi- 
nation; and there was not one person in the crowd that sur- 
rounded him who did not feel his own civergicjrrise, his own 
fears decrease, his own courage glow, as he listened to, and 
marked the extraordinary man who stood before him. Even 
the cold counsellor who had been the first to think of difficul- 
ties and impediments was carried away the words he beard, 
and exclaimed with the rest, “Lead on, lead on! We will 
follow you.” , 

“Forward, then!” exclaimed Caillet; “forward towards 
Flessy'; and as we go, let us call out our fellow-men to aid us 
in our enterprise.” 

Thus saying, he led the way down the hill with a rapid 
step. The crowd followed him to a man; and no one but the 
good old priest gazed after them as they rushed away into 
the paths of the forest. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


There was a man singing at his work, and two or three 
children playing about the door, while a mother sat within 
rocking a wicker cradle with her foot, and twirling the busy 
disftff with her hands, in the little village ci' jieasants’ Inifs 
which lay at the distance of about a mile from the tower of 
* ricssy en Val. The short afternoon was drawing towards its 
close, and the evening light of a brijjfit day in the beginning 
of the year shone calmly tlpon the peaceful scene ; the w'oode 
swept lip over* the neiglihouring hills, the tall donjon of the 
castle seen riaitig over the trees, and there was a sort of 
misty calmness in the aspect of all things, which communi- 
cated a sweet and tranquil feeling to the mind. 

Merrily worked on the contented labourer, watching the 
gambols of his babes, and speaking from time to time a word 
to his wife w'ithin. Suddenly some unusual sound caused the 
man to look up and turn towards the road which came out of 
the wood. The noise was a very peculiar one : neit^^er cry, 
nor shout, nor human voice was heard; but there was the 
quick tramp of many feet, blended with the buzz of a number 
of people speaking in a low tone. 

“ What is all this?” said the peasant, raising himself to his 
full height and leaning on the axe with which he had been 
hewing into shape a large mass of oak. “ What is all this, 
Jeanette? Here's a crowd of several hundred men coming 
down, as fast as they can come without running. A number 
of the good folks of St. Leu 1 see, and some of the people 
from Beauvais; there is Jacques MorifC? too, and long Phillipe 
of Argenton, and some df toe serfs of Beaulieu ; but who is 
that at their head with a sword in his hand? On my life, 1 
believe it is the felon, William Caillet! They must be about 
some mischief.” * 

^A minut^ more brought the fijst men of the crowd to the 
entrance of the village, and the loud voied of Caillet exclaimed 
in a tone of command, Take your axe on your shoulder, lAd 
iein us to .deliver France trom her tyrants!” 
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“ I btfg yonr pardon, Master Caillet,” replied the man. to 
whom he had addressed himself; “I never join people with- 
out knowing ivhat they are going to be about.” 

“To deliver France, 1 tell you,” answered Caillct sternly. 

« “Ay, ay,” cried the peasant; “but how? How are you 
going to begin?” 

“ By burning down the Castle of Plcssy, and setting free 
good old Thibalt la Rue,” growled forth Jacques Mornc. 
“ Waste not many words upon him,, Caillct; I told you all the 
people here are willing slaves.” 

“ I am an honest man, at all events,” replied the peasant 
boldly; “and I will have no hand in burning down the castle 
of my good lor^, or setting free an old rogue who never left 
us at peace wdijle he iVas amongst us. Think what you -arc 
about, my men,” he contiiiuecl, addressing the follow'ers of 
Caillet. “ Think what you are about, and where these people , 
are leading you.” 

«. “ Take that for your pains!” cried Jacques IMornc, plunging 
a knife into his throat; and as the unfortunate man fell hack, 
weltering in his blood, Caillet exclaimed, “ 8o die all the 
willing slaves of the tyrants of our country! Dispers^e through 
the houses; gather all the arms and the tools that you cau 
get, and let us on as fast as possible.” 

In a moment every cabin was invaded, and a general pil- 
lage began ; some men were found in the bouses who willingly 
joined the insurgents — some, it may be supposed, folioued 
the example of the peasant whom the insurgents had first 
met; dnd more than once a scream, or a deep groan, or a 
supplication for mercy, issued from the doors of the huts, 
telling how well the orders which had been given were obeyed. 
When the crowd again began to move on, flames were burst- 
ing from various parts of the village, and a few w'omcn and 
children wrere seen flying in terror and agony tow^ards the 
woods. It required but five minutes to change a sweet and 
peaceful place into a scene of blood and devastation. 

Caillet himself had entered none of the houses, but stood 
for a short time in the midst of the road, w ith his right hand 
still grasping his naked sword and kis left pressed tight upon 
his brow. At length he shouted to his followers to come 
forth ; and as they obeyed that loud and echoing voice, he led 
them on without looking behind. 

Forward they rushed through a narrow, winding lane, wth 
a small stream crossing it 'in the bottom of the Valley; but 
ece the ^nultitude had proceeded half-a-milc, sivelling their 
numhers by some peasants who had been working in 
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fields, they were suddenly met b}' the wlute-hah'ed Lord of 
Flessy and three attendants, gallopinp^ down at full speed 
towards tiie tillage, the flames of wliich had been observed 
Irom the watch-tower of the castle. The good old baron' w as 
all eagerness to give aid to his people in the calamity nndef 
which he tbonglzt Aey were suffering, and he ivas within 
twenty or thirty yards of Caillet and his followers before he 
saw the threatening aspect of the crowd. 

• At that moment, however, the thundering voice of the 
leader of the insurrection exclaimed, somewhat too soon for 
his own purpose, “This is one of the tyrants! Upon him, 
upon him, my men, and tear him to pieces!” And he himself 
rushed forward to seize the bridle of th^ old lord. 

liht one oi* the nobleman’s attendants spurred forward his 
horse before his master, exclaiming, “Fly, my lord, fly! We 
.are too few to resist.” Thfe Lord of Plessy»and the rest, con- 
fused and astounded, and guessing J)iit vaguely w^hat had 
occurred, turned their holtees and fled at full speed toward j 
the castle, while the furious mob darted iinon the gallant ser- 
vant wliojiad sacrificed himself for his malrer, and ere he could 
strike three strokes in his own defence, had pulled him from 
his horse and dashed out his brains with an axe. 

Caillet caught by the bridle ^hc beast the man had ridden, 
and sprang at once into the saddle, exclaiming, “Follow me 
quickly! we must not lose our advantage. If you delay a 
moment you will have to choose another leader and thus 
saying, he galloped on at full speed after the Lord of J?lcssy 
and his attendants. 

The crowd who came behind quickened their speed and hur- 
ried forward as fast as possible; but they could not keep pace 
w’ith Caillet, and at the turn of the road which led up towards 
the castle, lost sight of him altogether. Some anxiety and 
apprehension took possession of them and made them waver 
for a moment ; but Jacques liforne, waving a heavy axe over 
his head, exclaimed, “ Run, men, runl AVhy do you pause? 
If you hesitate he will be killed Izefore we are there.” 

Onward they rushed again, ^and in* 'vo minutes more the 
barbican of the castle was^before them. The sight that they 
there saw renewed their courage and roused tliem into fury. 
CailiCt himself had reached the place almost at the same mo- 
ment with its lord, and to ensure thart the gates of the outwork 
sjjguld not ;be shut, had sprung ftom the horse which bore 
him, and plunged his sword into the aniifial’s chest. ^ Falling 
dead under the archway, the carcass blocked up the way, an8 
both served as a rampart for the bold man who stood there 
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imsuppoVted against the armed followers of the feudal chief, 
and- prevented the portcullis from falling completely, or the 
heavy door beyond from being closed. 

All was confusion and bustle in the gate, though only a few 
cf the usual guards had as 5^et arrived. Some were endea- 
vouring to drag the horse away, some we’*e striking at Caillet 
with swords and partisans, some were calling for cross-bows 
and quarrels to shoot him as he stood ; but at the head of the 
rushing multitude appeared and came on with a wild yell o>^ 
rage and exultation, a panic seized upon the soldiery, and 
abandoning the barbican and the drawbridge, they sought for 
safety within the walls of the castle itself. 

“Victor}"! victory!” shouted Caillet: “we have won the 
first triumph. ^,On, on, my men, and the place will soor^ be 
ours 1” 

The crowd rushed forward; the portcullis, which had partly 
fallen, was soon raised ; the barbican was rifled of the various 
yveapons it contained; ‘and, defended by some shields and 
casques which had belonged to the soldiery of the place, Cail- 
let and seven of his«followers passed the drawbridge, in spite 
of the arrows and quarrels which were now showered thickly 
upon them from the walls. Each man bore with him a load 
of fagots and wood, which hi^d been found in the outwork, 
laid up as the warder’s vvinter provision; and a pile was soon 
raised against the chief gate of the castle, as high as could be 
reached. No light, however, was to be had for some minutes; 
and when at length one of the peasants, with a flint and steel, 
contrived to kindle a flame, an arrow from a projecting turret 
Struck his shoulder and pierced him to the heart. A loud 
shout of satisfaction burst from the man who had discharged 
the shaft, and some signs of terror showed themselves amongst 
the insurgents, at the first appearance of death amongst them- 
selves. But Caillet boldly thrust himself forward into the 
very aim of the archer, and shaking his clenched hand at him, 
exclaimed, “In this Are will 1 burn thy heart! Bevengc, 
revenge, my firiends! The blood of our brother calls out to 
u» &r revenge. Let spread around the castle while the 
flarpe burns down the gate ; perhaps we may find some speedier 
way m.” 

His wish was hut to occupy the peasantry while the fire did 
its work ; for he knew wtdl that men unaccustomed to warfare 
are with difficulty brought to wait in inactivity whjle any pre- 
liminary operation ifc carried on, especially when they are dx- 
p^^ed toHiaiigcr during the delay. Bart, then, he left to watch 
the burning of the gate under cover of the barbican ; the reat 
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he led round the castle, affecting to seek another point ol 
entrance. In the mean while, the Lord of Plessy and hU at- 
tendants, astounded by what had occurred, confused, terrified, 
and utterly unprepared to offer vigorous resistance to an^ at- 
tack which had never been anticipated^ lost much time in wi|^ 
and hurried consultations; and it was not till the fire had 
made considerable progress that they thought of pouring down 
water upon it through the machicoulis. Several minutes more 
jvere spent in bringing it up from the well to the tower above 
the gate; and thcn*it was 'found that the stream unfortunately 
fell beyond the spot where the dame was raging, and that the 
water flowed away into the moat. 

By this time it was evident that, notwithstanding the plating 
of ^00, the wood- work of the door was beginning to ignite, 
ana another hurried and confused consultation took place, in 
^ which some one propose^ to parley with the assailants and 
’ try to make some terms. The old lord himself, however, re- 
fused to hear of such a dis|graceful aCt; and it was resolved to 
open the gate for a moment, and, rushing out, endeavour 
to throw the«damiitg pile into the ditch. • 

Unhappily for the besieged, at the instant this determina- 
tion was executed, Oaillet himself had returned from his pro- 
gress round the walls. He h^jd passed the drawbridge, with 
Jacques Morne and another, to see what had been the effect 
of the flame upon the doors, and, notwithstanding the intense 
heat, was standing almost in the blaze, when the gate was 
thrown open and tlie old lord with ten or twelve men rushed 
out, scattering the fire before them. For a moinentJ^Caillet 
and his companions were driven back some steps; but his 
quick and daring mind instantly conceived the object of the 
enemy, and he determined to turn their attempt to his own 
advantage. Suddenly those who were watching under the 
barbican lost sight of him and his comrades in the midst of 
the smoke and flame, but the next moment the bold insur- 
gents and their leader appeared again, striking on all sides, 
and literally surrounded by fire and enemies. At the same 
time the voice of Caillet was heard shputing aloud, “ The gate 
is won ! the gate is won !• On, on, my men, and the castle is 
ours !” 

With a wild yell of triumph the multitude rushed across 
the bridge, and bearing all before them, entered the castle of 
Plessy together with its devoted lord and his followers. Re- 
flitance w&s now vain; for the*niimb«rs of the assailants 
exceeded so terribly those of tiie defenders of the cfflstle, tbst 
lack ctf arms and discipline was ikr more than ctompea- 
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Bated. One or titfro of the men of Pleusy, struck with panic, 
threw down their weajions and declared they would surrender, 
forgetting that the enemy had none of the conventional feel- 
ings and principles of action which are to be found amongst 
Regular soldiery. They had now, however, a terrible lesson 
to learn — that those who know no .mercy will be shown to 
them if defeated, show no mercyHhemselves when successful. 
The offer to surrender, the cries for quarter, were met by 
knives in the throats or in the hearty of the defeated garrison^ 
Those who were not killed by the first blow were trodden to 
death under the feet of the multitude, which, rushing vehe- 
mently forward one man behind an other, drove all before 
them or trampled down without mercy those that fell. On, 
on they poureck through the courts and narrow passages> of 
the castle, slaying without remorse all the men they found; 
and still in the front of the brutai crowd was the tall and 
powerful form of William Caillet, casting himself upon any 
who yet dared to resist,* and accomplishing in a moment by 
skill of arms what his rude followers sometimes failed to do by 
force. On, on they' poured, deluging the pavement with 
blood, strewing the court-yards with corpses, and •shouting 
with savage delight at every head that fell, 'ill at length the 
lower part of the castle was entirely cleaied; and up the 
narrow staircase in the keep they rushed, led on by Caillet 
and some of the most hcrce and determined of his comrades. 

Here, however, the last desperate opposition was prepared 
for them. The Lord of Plcssy himself and his few surviving 
follower's stood side by side at the tup of the first flight of 
steps, determined to keep that narrow passage so long as uH 
arm could wave or a heart could beat. They ranged them- 
selves in double row, the first rank armed with swords and 
battle-axes, and the men behind passing their shortened lances 
between their companions in front. It was on awful moment, 
but each heart was armed with something more than courage. 
The women and the children were above ; and they who had 
hitherto fought witii resolute valour lor their own lives, now 
struck for whut was .dearer still — ^for the best, brightest, 
dearest gifts of human existence. ‘^There is hope,” said the 
Lord of Plessy, as he took his station — “there is still hope 
while one man guards this staircase! The news of the at- 
tack will soon be knowm-; people will come to oiir rescue 
from St. Lcii and Clermont, and we shall save ^he women 
children. Let sotne one*' above hang out a black flag frdhi 
lilfetop eft* the tower. Hark! the wretches are rushing upi^’ 
Jk3 no »poke, a tall, athletic man, who had beeu the biaclg;-' 
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er.litli at St. Leu, rushed past Caillet to be first in the work 
of butchery; hut while he W'as still ascending, the old floble 
took a step forward, raised his battle-axe in the air, and struck 
the broad, swarthy brow of the insjirgent with the clear, 
sharp edge of the weapon, felling him to the ground like 
ox under the blow t)f the butcher. ITis brains strewed the 
stone steps as Caillet and eTacques Morne ascended ; and the 
dauntless aspect of the old lord and his companions made even 
^he bold leader of t^e insurgents pause for a moment, to think 
how he might best attack them. 

The means that suggested themselves were like the man 
who hesitated not to seize them. “Cover my head, elacques 
Morne,” he cried, and bending down he raised the yet warm 
anf quivering form of the dead man in his st'iong arms. 

The Lord of Plessy viewed him with a scornful smile, 
» thinking that he was gofcg to bear the corpse away'; but 
lieaving it up with his full strength, Caillet cast it at once 
upon the spears and axestof the men above, and then rushed 
forward sword’ in hand into the midst, before they could strike 
him froj^x afiovc. •The rest of the' iii^rgents sprang after 
him, shouting their triumph, and in three minutes the white 
hair of the old baron lay dabbled with gore amongst the 
corpses of his gallant followetis. 

The insurgents paused not in their work. There was a 
door on the other side of the landing, towards which they ran 
at once. They found it fastened strongly on the inside, but it 
was instantly dashed open ; and a large chamber or upjxer hall 
presented itself, at the farther side of which stood some seven 
or eight women, with their eyes fixed in an agony of terror 
upon the opening door. In the middle was a young lady of 
noble mien, with her hands clasped and three children cling- 
ing round her knees. The moment she saw the faces of the 
insurgents, she uttered a shrill cry, and looked behind her as 
if for some means of escape. There was none ; and the next 
impulse brought her to the feet of Caillet, exclaiming, “ Have 
pity! have pity! You have killed my father; my husband 
has long been dead: slay me too if j^ou will; but, oh! spare 
my children!” ’ * 

Caillet paused and put his hand to his liead, while those 
wlio followed him rushed on towards the shrieking group at 
the other side of the room. He seemed to hesitate for a mo- 
4jjent; buj the instant after, mattering to himself, “They 
must be hound by deeds that can neter he forgiven,” he 
spumed the lady from him, exclaiming, “I slay yoTi not,Jiut 
I will not save you!” and turned towards the door, leaving 
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his infuriated followers, mad with blood and lust, to work 
their** horrid will upon the defenceless beings who were now 
all that remained alive of the former numerous inhabitants of 
the castle. 

yShriek after shriek rang^ from the ball, as Caillet forced his 
way out throii^rh the multitude who wera thronging into it ; 
and as soon as he was in the open air, he paused and listened, 
till the cries of agony and horror ceased; and then, while a 
loud, hoarse laugh from some human demon succeeded, he. 
muttered, “There is no retreat for them now 1 They are mine 
for everl” 


CHAPTER XXVT. 

A VICTORY achieved — '\*hat a grapd thing it is, a victory 
achieved! In any course of action, moral or physical, whe- 
ther it be in the stride of contending thousands, "in the daily 
battle-field of our rivalry with other men, in the fi(;Vee and 
bitter struggle with our own passions, or in our warfare 
against the stern opposition of circumstances, a victory gained 
is always a grand thing that bears up the heart, like a trium- 
phant general upon the shields of his conquering soldierj^. 
But even in the ordinary conflicts of hostile armies, cases will 
occur when the successful commander, while shouts of success 
ring around and Glory prepares her laurel for his brow, lies 
writhing in the agony of wounds and shattered limbs, with the 
frowning image of death before his eyes, ready to snatch the 
wreath from off his head. 

Thus stood AV^illiam Caillet in the court of the Castle of 
Plessy : the victory was won — a double victory, for it was not 
only that he had triumphed over the foes that opposed him, 
but likewise over the supporters who followed him. He had 
trampled the one under his feet, he had bound the others to 
his cause with chams that they could not break ; but still out 
of the strife he had come wounded and shattered, not in limbs 
and in body, but in spirit and in heart. The dark end of all, 
the sure damnation of the future, was for a moment before 
his eyes : and the consciousness of having accomplished the 
first great triumphant step in the career that he had longed 
for, scarcely made up for the fiery agony of the means Sy 
whkh it «’was worked out. Each blow that he had struck, 
each step that he had taken, seemed to have crushed some of 
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those better feelings that linger like reluctant angels to tha 
very last, long after all hope of repentance and refornxition 
9eems extinguished, and the pangs of their parting camo upon 
him along with the exultation of victory. 

He stood for more than a minute, tlien, in deep thought^t 
the foot of the staircase ; and a minute in the midst of such 
scenes is equal to years at iny other period. He was inter- 
rupted at last, however, by one of those who were hurrying 
«about through the court^ in the chambers, and amongst the 
corridors of the castle, inquiring, with an imsated appetite for 
blood, if there were any more to slay. 

“ Where go you, Caillet?” demanded the man, as his leader 
took a step forward on seeing him approach. 

I go to set free old Thibalt la Rufi,” repj^ed Caillet. 

“ He is in the little tower at the end of jthe court,” said the 
^ peasant; ^^1 saw his thin white face peeping through the 
bars.” 

Caillet strode down an^ crossed tlt^ court-yard, gazing wi^ 
a smile of scornful satisfaction upon the dead bodies of some 
of the soldiers as he passed, and mutteriisig to himself, These 
mighty lords! these mighty lords!” A few moments brought 
him to the tower the man had spoken of, and looking up he 
saw the countenance of old yL'liibalt still gazing through the 
grating. Two lieavy bolts upon the door were soon drawn; 
but tffere still remained a lock, and Caillet was searching for 
some means of dashing it off, when the voice of old Thibalt 
exclaimed from above, There is an axe in that man’s hand 
in the middle of the court.” Without reply, Caillef turned 
thither, and with some difficulty wrenched the battle-axe 
from the stem grasp in which the dead man held it. A single 
blow then dashed the lock to atoms; and as Caillet threw 
open the door, the form of old Thibalt was seen descending 
the stairs. The old villain said nothing, but grasped his libe- 
rator’s hand, and then taking a step or two forward, gazed 
into the faces of two or three of the dead men with a quiet, 
inquisitive grin, in which contempt and triumph were strangely 
blended. • 

“ A good beginning, Gaille^,” he said — “ a good beginning : 
they have fleshed themselves well. What are they about 
now, and where are they? Let tliere be no sparing. Blood, 
blood’s the thing!” 

“ No feg-r of that, no fear of that!” answered Caillet: “they 
Tfiive had Mood enough ; too miiCh, indtied.” 

• “That can’t be, that can’t be,” cried the old ipaSi: “tiey 
muBt drink :to the very dregs, Caillet, if you would have any- 
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■ thing like success. First, because blood is like wine to ft 
dniiricen man — the more he takes the more he must have ; 
next, because this blood can never be forgiven, so that each 
man that joins us must have his baptism in gore; next, be- 
ccusc, as long Jis there is one drop of this noble blood left in 
France, there will be war between it and ours. Let them 
drink deep, Caillet ; let them drink deep ! Break down the 
bridge behind your people, and they must go forward. Where 
arc they now?” 

“ Murdering the women and children,” replied Caillet, “up 
in the keep there.” 

“ That is right, that is right,” cried Thibalt, rubbing liis 
hands with a low laugh ; “ kill the mother serpent, and crush 
tlie eggs. Now, let you and I go and seek for the gold.” 

“Not you and I only,” said Caillet, sternly. “We must 
Aall others to help and to witness^ I come to free the people 
of France, not to seek wealth for myself.” 

The old man looked disappointed ; and he replied with a 
sneering turn of the lip, “Do you think, Caillet, that these 
people will so deal w<kh you? Will not they get all the gold 
that they can, and let you know nothing about it?” 

“ The first that does so shall die,” rejoined Caillet; “and I 
will take means to ensure that it is not done undiscovered.” 

“ You are wrong, you are wrong,” said Thibalt, setting his 
teeth bitterly “ Wealth is always power, Caillet; every other 
sort is imcertain. You can always buy men, even when you 
cannot command them. Bethink you, Caillet; the time may 
come ^^en some one will rise up to oppose you — some one as 
full of knowledge and strength as you are. If you have se- 
cured to yourself wealth in the mean while, yon have still the 
advantage, and will triumph over him. But if you have not, 
he will triumph over you, for novelty will be in his favour. 
Come, let you and 1 go and seek ibr gold, else it will be too 
late.” 

But Caillet kept his purpose firmly, repl 3 dng with a sharp 
sneer, “ I seek it not, Thibalt, and 1 will take care that you 
seek it not either; for iLyou do, none will share it with you, 
«nd none will find any where you have passed.” 

Thibald would fain have resisted ; but he found, not with- 
out bitterness and disappointment, that the bold man with 
whom he was leagued had assumed that command which his 
powers of mind naturally bestowed upon him, and that Caillet 
was determined botlioto lead and to be obeyed. Fcrceivii% 
opposition for the time was in vain, the ancient knave 
.lH^wed his compamou in search of some of the other iasurr 
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gents. He indeed speculated upon thwarting him at some 
future period, and seizing upon a greater share of authority 
than Caillct seemed willing to assign him. But when* they 
had joined a party of some twenty or thirty of the rebels who 
by tins time had gathered together in the court, and he s^w 
the enthusiasm witb which the people regarded their leader, 
the power wdth which he ^swayed their passions, and the 
proinjit obedience which every one was prepared to show, 
Jl'hibalt perceived that he must not hope to be more than 
second, and made* up Ins mind to secure to himself that 
staiion. 

One by one the insurgents poured forth from various parts 
of the castle; and just as the evening was falling they assem- 
bled in the great court, round the pile 8f everv sort of plunder 
W'liich had liecn taken in the Castle of Plessy. To blood-thirsty 
vengeance now succeedccji another appetite: rapine glared in 
* tl'e eager eyc& and fierce countenances of the men around, as 
they gfized upon piles of j’ealth siiclf as in the wildest dreaii^ 
of imagination they never expected to call their own. For his 
part, Caillct Jeft tl^pm to assign wdiab share they would to their 
leader; %nd in the joy and triumph of the moment they were 
liberal, declaring that of all booty taken from the nobles one- 
eighth part should be allotted^to him who had led tliem on to 
their first success. 

“ I receive it,” said Caillet, “not for my own sake, but for 
yours, for we shall need money to meet many expenses that 
you dream uot of. Onc-half of what you give me 1 set apart 
for the common use of the great cause, the other I di^de be- 
tween myself and good old Thibalt la Rue, who has sacrificed 
everything for us; so that his portion, whatever it be in the 
general distribution, shall be equal to my own.” 

All that Caillet said was, for the time being, law to those 
that surrounded him ; for in fact he had at that moment every- 
thing in his favour to give him authority over the peasantry 
of France : high education, natural genius, skill in arms and 
in all sorts of exercises, great eloquence, keen foresight, daunt- 
less courage, corporeal vigour, beauty jaud grace, inexhaustible 
activity, indomitable hawiineas of constitution. He felt all 
these advantages, too, and the very consciousness of his power 
served but to augment it. There was one feeling, indeed, in 
his hosoiii, which might have diminished his inliuence if in- 
dulged. It was not the wild, rash, passionate love A\bich he 
jft#t towards Adela de Mauvinet; "I’or thaV he knew might lead 
him on to efforts almost superhuman. It was not burinpg 
thirst for revenge against those who had hitherto thwarted 
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him ; for that would carry him forward even more fiercely in 
the path which it was necessary for him to pursue. It was, 
that something like remorse was still present in his heart ; 
that the natural effect of the education he had received was to 
iHnke him look upon deeds of mere butchery with some de- 
gree of horror. 

About two hours after the partition of the booty had been 
made, Caillet and Thibalt sat above, in one of the higher 
rooms of the keep, upon pretence of taking counsel in regard 
to what was next to he done, while their comrades revelled 
below, but in reality for the purpose of escaping for the time 
from a scene of brutal excess. Caillet had already taken steps 
for the defence of himself and his companions, should they be 
attacked during, the night; and liis measures displayed a d ep 
insight into the characters of all around. He had chosen out 
some twenty men, whose nature, tbough fierce and resolute, 
was abhorrent to mere animal indulgence, and had appointed 
them to guard the castle’ while the rest wallowed in wine and 
gluttony. Each of those he selected had his passion, as Cail- 
let well knew. Wil4i one it w^as blood, v;ith aiiother it was 
gold, with another it was authority ; but with none of them 
was it the love of dainty food or intoxicating drink. Still 
gome inducement was necessary to make them relish the soli- 
tary watch of the castle wall while their companions were 
making merry within ; and Caillet, as he had no power to 
order, had picked them out from the rest, and had led them 
to the task he assigned them by the very means to which their 
severat characters rendered them most susceptible. To one 
he had given money from his owm store; to another he had 
held out the prospect of command ; to a third he had spoken 
of the proposed massacre of the following day ; and he had 
met with no opposition from any. All obeyed with a prompti- 
tude which paved the way for that sort of discipline, if it may 
be so called, which he intended soon to introduce. 

The two chief insurgents then conferred together in the 
chamber which had once been the lady^s bower in the Castle 
of Flessy. The dead bedies had been removed, and the gold 
and trinkets which had been foilnd there had long before been 
carried away, as we have said, and distributed amongst the 
plunderers. Many another decoration, however, remained ; 
and as Caillet sat by the table with his head leaning moodily 
upon his hand, he rolled his eyes over the hangings of silk 
and fine linen that tovered the walls like the curtains of^a. 
teab% and'thought of the soft and happy hours which might 
there have passed, the scenes of domestic love and joy that 
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were now at an end for ever. The dreams of his own youth- 
ful years, the hopes and aspirations of the purer part ofahis 
came like the long, sad train of early Irierids departed 
which will soTiictiines throng upon our.sliiiiiber. 

Cut, as occurs in sleep, such visions of the past were mingled 
with tlio sterner realties of the present. The image of the 
lady of that bower herself ro^e up before the wand of the en- 
chanter Ijnagination ; he saw" her in her calm beauty as she 
f?riglit have moved tjirougji those halls that morning; he saw 
her with her clasped hands in that terrible hour when he first 
burst upon her sight; he saw her at his knees praying for that 
mercy wdiich he had refused to grant; and at the same time, 
from the hall beneath, rose np in loud revelry the voices of 
thc^very men who had polluted and destroyed^j^er. 

For A moment Caillet became sick at heart, and again he 
• pressecT liis hand upon th?#t brow where the fiend Crime had 
stamped in characters of fire the sentence of eternal condem- 
nation. llis hell had begirn upon earth, but he felt that h^ 
must be the demon outright. The burden of remorse, the 
w'eight irrevocable sins, the inipossiBility of retreat, the 
wild, burning thirst for more which always follows wicked- 
ness, urged him to •cast away every human feeling; and after 
firmly clenching his hands and setting his teeth, as if to smo- 
ther in his bosom the last sighs of humanity, be rose slowly 
from the table, took up the lamp that stood before him, and 
deliberately applied the light in several places to the hangings 
of the room. 

Old Thibalt laughed aloud. In an instant all was in ablaze ; 
and in less than half-an-hour, from the w^atch-towers of the 
country around was seen a tall flame, like a cathedral spire of 
fire, rising up from the devoted Castle of Flessy, 
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CHAPTER'-XXVir. 

It was the same sweet calm evening in the early year, which, 
as we have related in the last chapter, was blackened by the 
first outbreak of the most bloody and ferocious insurrcclion 
that was ever recorded by the page of history, when a large 
body of horsemen, in ‘•number perhaps fifty, accompanied Jiy 
twelve or fourteen Avomen, arrived at a little village in the 
Beauvoisis, not al)o\e twelve mile^, from the fated Civile of ., 
Plessy. 

may well call it “fated; forbad that troop of veteran 
soldiers but united ■with the force in Beauvais and St. Leu, and 
turned its arnis against the insurgents, t^e Jaoxiuerie would 
have been nipped in the bud, and would never have brought 
forth the baleful fruit it did. But, alas!, the leader of that 
body and those who were with him w^erc utterly unaware of 
the events that were taking place so near. Tiiey had made 
inquiries during the morning, and had found that all the par- 
ties of adventurers which had lately scourged that part of the 
country had been called away by the prospect of greater gain 
into the neighbourhood of Paris, and that the whole of‘ the 
Beauvoisis was now free from foreign plunderers. Thus with 
a feeling of perfect security they journeyed on gaily and hap- 
pily ; and on arriving at the little village which I have men- 
tioned, paused to get some refreshment from the country 
people. Hostelry, indeed, there was none, but the gentleman 
at the head of the band seemed well known to the peasantry; 
and everything that could be found was speedily brought forth 
to set before the Lord of Maiivinet and his fair daughter 
Adela, as they sat iipon„the little green that ran between tw'O 
rows of houses, one on either sKJe. • 

“ Thanks, iny good woman ! thanks 1” said the Lord of 
lilaiivinet as he rose from the grass ; “ your milk is better 
than in our more southern land of l^ouraine ; and I hope and 
trust you liave not suffered so severely here as our good peo- 
ple on the hanks of the onefe merry Loire.” * 

^AV'eiiave been somewhat better off than cur neighbours-, 
noble sir,” replied the woman who served them, taking wi^ 
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lofrly reverence some pieces of money that the Lord of TMau- 
vinet gave her. “ You see, the forest shelters us here, Reau 
sire ; but the folks out in the open country have been driven 
almost to despair. I know hundreds of them who have led 
all the winter upon acorns.” * * 

“Poor souls!” cried the Lord of Mauvinet; “we must do 
somewhat to help them, andibhat right speedily. It is sad to 
hear of such misery ; and the more patiently our peasantry 
tJGar it, the more teyrihle it is to witness.” 

“ sir, they do bear it patiently,” said the woman; “hut 
there arc some bad spirits amongst them too. That same 
'William Oaillet has been roaming about for the last three 

mouths, and ” ^ 

‘^If I catch him,” interrupted the Lord of Mauvinet, “he 
shall curse the day that he was born. Docs he show himsch 
•openly, then? The Lord of St. Leu wrote? me that he would 
cause him to be seized long ago.” 

“ Ah I noble sir, but tlidgood lord lias not the power,” re- 
plied the woman ; and looking fearfully around, she added, 
in a low ^nc : “ I have just now fieard that this very 

morning the bailiff of the Lord of St. Leu found him at Cha- 
pelle-en- Mont and tried to seize him, but that Caillct killed 
the bailitf, and an archer that was with him, too.” 

“ I will to St. Leu this night!” exclaimed the Lord of Mau- 
vinet. “ Adcla, you shall go on with the rest, and I with 
Huguenin and five of the men-at-arms will turn aside at the 
top of the hill, that I may confer with my noble friei^, and 
ensure that this monster roams the country no more.” 

Adela, however, pleaded hard to accompany him. She 
would fain, she said, see her fair friend Margaret of St. Leu; 
and she loved not to ride at the head of a troop of men-at- 
arms without her father or her brother as a companion. 

“We must not burden the good lord,” answered the count, 
“with too many unexpected guests.” 

But Adcla still- entreated ; and at length it was so arranged, 
that she with five of the men-at-arms should go with her fa- 
ther, sending on her women and the rest of the troop to the 
place where they had orif^ipallj^ proposed to stop. 

“There is no time for delay, then,” said the Lord of Mau- 
vinet ; “ for we are far from St. IjCu^ and it will be dark long 
ere we reach it. Let your travelling gear, Adela, be charged 
behind one., of the men-at-arms.^ We must quicken the 
speed of our horses, for we have lost much time by the way.” 

‘Nh long preparations were requisite, and the trdop \¥«s 
lo»n once more in motion. The road they took wound 

Q 
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through the forest and up one of the numerous hills wh^ch 
diversified the woodland, passin^r not rery far from the spot 
where stood the hut which Caillet had tenanted for many 
w'eeks. The whole country w'as perfectly well known to the 
T^rd of Maiv,vinct ; fdul hnhinfj where the road to St. Leu 
hranched otf from t))at which led to Hei\uinont, he sent ibr- 
ward the greater part of the troop, while he, with Adela and 
the four or live men that he had chosen to accompany him, 
pursued the same path w^hich the Captal de Bach had takT,n 
a month or two before. But instead of embarrassing himselt 
ill the intricacies of the forest, he followed a direct course to- 
wards St Leu, skirting along the woods as they fringed tlie 
top of the hill. A wide scene was thence exp(f[led to his eye; 
for although the patches of brushwood sometinres crossedi the 
road and ran 9, considerable way down the slope, the declivity 
was in general so considerable as^to enable a mounted cava- 
lier to see over the whole country towards Beauvais and La 
Iloussaye. 

‘ As tlaey proceeded, however, the sun^ which had been 
casting long shadowy over the scene duripg tbe^ whole of- the 
latter p art of their ridq, sank beneath the horizon altogether, 
and after a brief moment or two of twilight, night fell, and 
the stars en.'-j'e brightly out in the heaven above. Still tlie 
Lord of luvinet rode on without any apprehension, con- 
versing with his daughter on the beauty of the night, and cal- 
culating when the moon would rise. 

“ I think she is coming up now, my father,” said Adela, 
after tfyey had gone on for about half-an-hour in darkness. 
“What a red light she gives at this time of the year when 
low^ in the sky !” 

The count looked out towards the part of the horizon to 
which she pointed, and for a moment or two made no reply, 
w atching a faint rosy stieak that hung upon some low clouds 
oil the edge of the sky. 

“ Tliat cannot be the moon,' Adela,” he answered at length 
— “ that is to the westward. It must be the light of some 
fire that the poor peasantry have kindled to warm themselves 
by. It is probably nearer to ns th?n it seems ; but it is in- 
creasing very rapidly. How the dull red glare flickers 
against the heavens ! and see ! there is smoke curling up in 
the midst of the blaze, like some dark demon in his fiery ehl- 
mciit. Where can that be, Ilugucnin?” he continued,, draw- 
ing in his rein. “ It must surely be at Plessy.” ‘ ^ 

“ It farther than Plessy, 1 should think, my loidj^’-^re- 
pBbd tlie gentleman to whom he addressed bixaself. . ^ 
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But almost as he spoke, the blaze appeared well-nigh ex- 
tmiTuished lor a moment* and then rofse up in a pyramid of 
light, rendering every object around almost as bright as day. 
The Lord of Ma\iYinot spurred on Jiis horse to a spot a few 
yards in advance, for the purpose of obtaining a better sigkt; 
and thence the towers of Plessy were plainly to be distin- 
guished, with the fire poufiiig through the windows of the 
keep, and the spire of flame topping the donjon-tower. 

“ By heaven 1” ycclaiit^ed the count, “it is the castle itself! 
On my knighthood, 1 must ride down to see if I can aid them. 
AAliat can T do with thee, my Adela? Take Iliiguenin and 
go on to St. Leu.” 

“Nay,” said Adda, “there are some cottages not far on. 
you not reineiuber the beautiful fiuld th^t was bitten by 
the viper just as we were passing one davg, and that I cured it 
witli the oil my uncle brought from Palestine ?” 

“Yes, I remember well,” replied the count, quickly; “but 
wliat of that, Adela? wijt tliou staj^ there? The people are 
most likely gone to sleep by this time.” 

“LeLus try,” said Adela. “It is straight between Plcssy 
and St. Leu, and you can take me with you as you return: 
you cannot be long, my father, for that castle is well-nigh 
down, ] fear.” 

“1 fear so too, answered the count; “but let us make 
haste, dear child. Once 1 have bestowed tbee safely, I shall 
soon be down and back again.” 

They accordingly rode on, and approached a wilc^jlooking 
hut which l)as been already described in this book. It was 
that of Jacques Morne. As they drew up their horses, a mo- 
mentary apprehension, a sort of presentiment of evil, seemed 
Iz cross the mind of the count. “Keep Huguenin with thee, 
my child,” ho said: “ ever since that villain Caillet’s conduct, 
I fear for thee, Adela.” 

“Oh, there is no danger, ray father,” replied the lady: 
“ these good people would give their life for me. Never shall 
I forget how the woman watched me as I poured the oil into 
the viper’s bite, and how she blessed me when the child 
looked up and smiled ag^n.^ 

While tliey had been speaking, one of the men-at-arms had 
dismounted and knocked Avith bis gauntlet at the door. A 
female voice almost immediately demanded, “’Who is there? 

it thouv Jacques?” ^ 

“It is I, good mother,” replied Adtjla, riding up to the 
'dobr; “I want to rest with you a while.” * • 

* The woman undid the bolt and came forth, gazing wildly 
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undej her bent brows at the lady and the armed men. She 
gave Adela no welcome; and her looks and her apparel spoke 
so much misery that the fair girl believed want to be the 
cause of her coldness; and dismounting from her horse, with- 
oilft fear or hesitation, she said, “Do not you remember me, 
good mother V How is your ST^eet boy that was bitten by 
the viper ?” 

“He has been w'orse bitten b5’^ the viper hunger,” replie,d 
the woman: “ wc have been starving, lady.” 

“ Well, you shall starve no longer,” rejoined Adela, while 
one of the men took her horse and fastened it to a tree. 

“ I know that,” answered the woman, wildly: “ those days 
have passed.” 

“Well, good'woman, I will wait here a while,” continued 
Adela, “till the count comes back. Ride on, my dear father 
— shall be quite safe here.” 

“ You had better stay and wmteh without, Iluguenin,” said 
the count. 

But the wife of .lacques Morne now exclaimed eagerly, 
though with the same wild look, “She is safe, noble sir; she 
is quite safe — no one shall harm her here, if I were to die for 
it Do you think any one should hurt in my cottage the lady 
that saved my child?” 

“ Nay, I doubt you not,” replied the count, turning away 
without giving any further orders ; and Huguenin, who to say 
the truth was eager to see what was going on below, rode 
after h> lord, leaving Adela in the hut. 

The Lord of Mauvinet put his .horse into a quick pace, and 
galloped rapidly over the two miles that lay between the hut 
of the swineherd and tlie serfs’ village of Plcssy cn Val. The 
fire still raged; and though now and then the trees cut off the 
view of the castle, and threw a dark shadow over the road, 
the light was still so strong, either direct from the burning 
building or reflected from the sky, that every object was quite 
distinct at some distance. At the entrance of the place, the 
Lord of Mauvinet drew up his horse in surprise and horror at 
the sight of one of the peasants Ijdng ,dead at his own door, 
and springing to the ground he looked into the hut. It was 
partly burnt, but the fire seemed to have gone out of itself 
after merely consuming the rafters. On the floor lay a woman 
and three children weltering in their blood, and the count 
drew back troubled and be\H.ildcred. 

“ What can be the meaning of this?” he said. “ Some band 
of ^venturers must have sacked the place and token Ithe 
castle. This is no accidental Are, Huguenin,” 
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I fear that it is not, beau sire,” replied Iluguenin; i‘but, 
look ! there’s a licatT peeping at us liroiii behind that second 
cottage. It is a woman; she takes us lor some of the com- 
panioTis.” • 

“ Come liither, in^^poor girl,” said the count, speaking aloud 
— “we will not hurt, but rather defend thee.” 

Ilis voice caught the woman’s ear ; and after twice looking 
^utiously out from behind the building, she ventured to come 
iorth altogether; at firsf approaching slowly, but then run- 
ning on and clasping the count’s knees, 

“Fly, my lord! lly !” she cried — “fly, or they will murder 
you too !” 

“AVho?” demanded the Lord of Mauvinct, raising the 
yoTiiig woman from the ground. “Who haf done all that 
blood}^ w’orkV” • 

* “Fly? fly-” reiterated flie poor creature, wildly: “get into 
the forest and hide you among the tr^es : J have left my baby 
amongst the bushes, and Some to see if my husband be living 
or dead.” ^ 

“liiit«vho,” demanded the couni again, “who are they 
that have outdone all the wickedness of others, and have 
butchered the poor peasantry in their huts?” 

“ It is AVilliam Caillet and his people,” answered the woman : 
“ there are thousands and tens of thousands. They have 
taken riessy and murdered my good lord, and now they have 
set fire to the castle and will soon be coming back again. So, 
fly if you would save your lives!” • 

'file Lord of Mauvinet pressed his hand upon his brow, 
cursing the day that he had ever raised from the low state in 
which he had first found him, the villain who had so ill re- 
quited all his kindness. “ Thousands and tens of thousands !” 
he cried. “Taken the Castle of Plessy, a strongly-defended 
fortress! But niy child, Huguenin! my child! We must 
indeed fly and take her from this place, and that right quickly.” 

As he spoke, he remounted his horse and was turfiing his 
bridle to go back by the road he came, but the woman caught 
the rein, excliriming, “^tpt t]jat way, not that way! Look! 
look! Tliey arc going over the hill;” and directing his eyes 
towards the fields, the Lord of Mauvinct perceived, at the 
distance of half-a-inile, a large troop of men, some four or five 
hundred in nuiiiber, already betAveen him and the cottage of 
thwsvvinehOrd Monic. They wepo holdiyg no array, though 
kcetoit»g close togetlicr; but Irom the bright reflectioa of we 
fire from various weapons of steel thart they carried on their 
blfbulders, it was evident that they were well armed. At the 
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same time a soimd of loud shouting and singing came from the 
road to Plessy, and the woman exclaimed, “’Hark! hark! 
they arc upon that road too. They w ill kill us if they find 
ue here.” 

“I iinist up the hill at all risks!” cried the Lord of Maii- 
vinet. “Let go iny rein, girl ! My daughter is at the swine- 
herd’s hut above.” 

“What, Morne’s?” she asked; “Jacques Morne! why, he k 
one of the chief butchers! Your Slaughter is dead by this 
time ; for they have vowed not to leave one drop of noblo 
blood unspilled throngbout the land. If you will go, come 
hither witli me. I will guide you to the back of the hut by a 
shorter way.” _ • 

“Take her up behind thee, Franc^ois,” cried the count, 

“ and ride on as she directs.” ^ 

“ Speed ! speed !” cried the woman, as soon as the man had 
raised her on his horse* “ They *'re coming quick— I hear 
them, and they will kill us all as they did Martin the wheel- 
right. Through betf/ccii those cottagesthere! — amongst the 
willows by the stream! Now up,” she continued as fiiey rode 
along, “across that break in the wood, and then the narrow 
road to the left. It is steep and slippery.” 

Onward, however, they galloped without a moment's pause, 
till they had reached the top of the bill. 

“Now which way?” demanded the'Lord of Mauvinet. 

“Hush! speak low,” said the woman, “for you are near. 
Let me down — my babe lies under those trees. Follow^ the 
path straight on — ^it will lead you to the styes behind the hut. 
Perchance you may get there before them and save }'our 
daughter ; but if you find them there, you may die with her, 
but not deliver her.” 

The count spurred forward quickly, though more cau- 
tiously, the trees for some way shutting out all view beyond. 
A moment or two after, however, the light of the still-burn- 
ing fire came through the branches, and the next instant he 
could distinguish the mass of low buildings in which the swine 
were kept. But, alas ! there came upon his ear the sound of 
loud voices talking and laughing ; and as he looked between 
the trees, he saw the multitude, some sitting, some. standing, 
at a halt before the cottage where he had left his child. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 


Many arc the lessons that the ^ileless heart of youth re- 
quires ere it learns the hard and terrible task of suspicion ; 
and though assuredly Adda had seen enough of baseness and 
ingratitude, in one who had been loaded with benefits, to 
ffiake her doubt that any tie can bind thd^corrupt spirit of 
man, yet she entered the cottage of the sWineherd without the 
slightest fear, and appH'oached a large fire near which was 
placed the bed of the peasant’s children. They were buried 
in profound £leep, on Tfieir lowly couch of dried rushes and 
withered leaves; and Adela stooped ^wn, with a feeling of 
natural satisfaction, to look at the little being she had saved 
from almost certain death. 

When she raised her head again, two things struck her with 
some surprise, and created the first apprehension that had en- 
tered her mind. The woman was still standing at the door, 
gazing upon her with an expression difficult to describe. It 
could scarcely be called fierce, and yet there was a wild, 
glaring savageness in her eyes that startled and alamied her 
young guest. There was a sort of hesitation, a doubt, even 
perhaps a shade of fear in it, that naturally excited terror ; 
but at the same time there wa» a second object even more 
calculated to create suspicion than the face of the woman her- 
self. On a rough wooden block in the midst of the room, 
which served for the purpose of a table, appeared a multitude 
of things that entirely contradicted the tale of starvation which 
she had told.* There were rich meats and leathern bottles 
apparently filled with wine. There was a large golden drink- 
ing cup, too, and anotl^er sqpaller one of silver, with a number 
of spoons of precious metal, a rich huntin^-hom, and a brace- 
let from a lady’s arm. Where could all these come from ? 
The question flashed through Adela’s mind in a moment, and 
a fit of involuntary trembling seized her at the thought. 

“ You-Xremble, lady,” said the womgm, approaching her — 
* Sf it cannot be with cold.” • 

“I know not why,” replied Adela, hesitating; “bit my 
*father will soon be back again, and ” 
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“Perhaps he may never come back again,” rejoined the 
womaif sternly. “How many men has he with him?” 

“ Only hve,” replied Adda. 

“And none ])cliindV'’ asked the swineherd’s wife. 

‘h'l'he rest have gone on towards Beaumont,” answered 
Adda. O God! why did not I go with him?” 

“ -I’o die ?” demanded the womaft. ^ 

“Ay, if need be,” said the lady more firmly; “but why 
should he die? Tell me more! The adventurers have not 
left the country then — this is their plunder — and they leave 
it with you, unhappy woman! Have you promised me pro- 
tection but to destroy me?” 

“No,” answered the g^wineherd’s wife, coming close to her, 
and speaking in a solemn tone; “no, lady, 1 h:ne not. Yon 
have been looking at that child,” she continued: “you saved 
hia life, and by that child I swear that 1 will save yours, or 
they shall take mine.” 

<^‘But my father!” cried Adela, duc^ping her riding glove 
and clasping her hands — “oh ! save him too!” 

“That 1 cannot do,’- she replied: “I an?i sorry that I let 
him go on, because I have heard that he is a good man; hut 
if he reach Plessy he dies.” 

“Then let me ride alter him, and tell him not,” exclaimed 
Adela, darting towards the door. But the woman stopped 
her, saying, “It is all in vain; they are half-way there by 
this time; but perhaps they may meet a warning by the w'ay. 
They must pass through the village ; and if they use their 
senses, they will find enough to make them draw the bridle 
there.” 

Adela covered her eyes wdth her hands and w^ept, and the 
woman stood gazing at her for a minute or two in silence ; 
but at lengtl: she added, “ Thou art a pretty creature and a 
good, and perhaps it w'ere as well for you to die now as 
hereafter ; but yet I will save you, even if these men come 
hack.” 

“They may pass by without dismounting,” cried Adela; 
“and surely, even if they take my father and myself, they 
w'ill jmt us to ransom as they did'-bcfoi'e. But shut the door, 
good mother; close it well, deaden tlie fire, and let theju think 
we all sleep : they maj’^ pass by without dismounting.” 

The woman shook her head. “You mistake, you mis- 
take,” she said. “ These are not people w^ho either give or 
take ransoms. It is the peasantry of France, lady, who have 
j-iseK to slay their oppressors, and to drown ont in the bio /d 
ol’our tyrants the very memory of the chains we have brokem 
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The work has begun already. Plessy is taken, its lord and 
all his minions are dead; and the gold, and the wealth, and 
the rich food, and the fine wine, which they had hoarded up 
while wc were starving in misery and wretchedness, are now 
divided amongst those who had a better right to them than 
men who kept them : that is the share of my husband and one 
or two others, to whom ft ftll by lot.” 

Adela kept her hand pressed tightly over her eyes. She 
durst not say whj^ she <^lt; for there w^as a fierceness in the 
woman’s manner which made her fear that any unguarded 
w’ord might be made a pretext to betray her to the destroyers, 
and she only murmured, therefore, “ Then your husband is 
one of them?” ^ 

Ay is he, lady,” answered the woman: Sihe is at length 
a man — a human being, lie is no longer the beast of the field 
for any lord! But, hark^ was not that a sound?” 

“Oh, save me, save me!” cried Adela, her natural repug- 
nance to death overcoming every other feeling for the mo- 
ment. 

“Fear not, fea» not!” replied Jaerffies Home’s wife : “I 
will thee!” and lowering her tone a little, she added 
with a softened manner, “Did 3"ou not save my hoy? But 
you must do exactly^ what I tell j^o'u,” she continued, “ It 
may he difficult; my husband is a changed man; and when 
he came hack an hour ago to leave those things here, he was 
over the knees in blood. Mercy and fear have no ])lace in 
his heart now; and I must conceal you from him if lie^should 
come, though 1 do not believe he will, for they are going on 
with all pjjced to burn the Castle of St. Leu or some other 
place, and^ they will not be satisfied so long as there is a 
stronghold left in the Beauvoisis. First, 1 must ,lead awa5^ 
joiir horse, for if they see him they will suspect the truth ; 
and then I will soon find some place where you may be 
hidden.” 

“ \Vhere ? where V” cried Adela. 

“ AVait till back and I will show you,” answered 

the woman, smlne turned and left the cottage for a moment 
or two. • 

Adda looked wildly aroiuid her; there seemed no place 
where even a child could conceal itself, and in despair she 
thought of going out into the /orest and seeking some obscure 
spot amongst the trees ; but ere she could reach the door, the 
'siv^eherd’s* wife returned, and leading her back, said, “ Be 
no\ifraid, 3^011 shall be here in safety. I hear tlienf coming 
o\er the fields and through the woods,” she continued, ** sing-' 
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ing-aijd rejoicing in the great deeds they have done. We 
shall* hav^ bread now — no more lack of food — ^iio more want 
and starvation : furred gowns for the children, and milk, and 
wine, and bread.’* 

While she thus went on, the predominant idea taking up 
her whole attention and making h^^r forget the terrors of her 
guest, Adela stood before her ready to drop, clasping her 
hands in the wildness of fear, and murmuring incoherent^ 
praj^ers and entreaties, mii^led with low words expressive of 
her apprehensions for her mther, which not even the dread of 
immediate death could banish. 

At length the woman noticed her again, exclaiming, “Fear 
not, poor trembler! fea?..' not, but come hither with me and 
walking slowly and deliberately to the other side oi'the room, 
she opened a rude door, which Adela had imagined adbrded 
another outlet into the forest. As soon as it was thrown open, 
however, she perceived .that it led merely to a low narrow 
receptacle for fuel, in which were pned up nearly to the top 
a number of fagots, composed of dry branches gathered in the 
wood during the winter season. 

“ There is room for thee behind,” cried the woman eagerly, 
as if startled by some sound; “ get thee in, round there: lie 
still, and stir not, whatever thou hearest. Haik! they are 
coming !” 

“ Oh, ask for my father !” cried Adela, as with difficulty 
she made her way into the recess round the pile of fagots. 

“ Htfsh!” said the swineherd’s wife ; crouch down behind 
there. I will leave the door open that they may suspect no- 
thing. Stay — I wdll put a fresh fagot on the fire ; then they 
will seek none themselves;” and tbits saying, slie took up one 
of the bundles of w ood and cast it upon the hearth. 

In the mean while, Adela, shaking in every limb with ter- 
ror, lay down behind the pile, listening, with her sense of 
hearing quickened by fear, to the steps and tones of the men 
who were approaching. The sounds grew louder every mo- 
ment as the insurgents cqme nearer, some singing with drunken 
ribaldry, some laughing, while tfie hijrtied and irregular tread 
of their feet seemed to the poor girl like the rush of a flood 
of waters destined to overwhelm her. 

In a minute, some one stopped at the door of the hut and 
shook it violently, while the •voice of Jacques Morne ex- 
claimed, “Open, wjfc! open; it is I. Why, in 'the fiend’s 
nanie,” he continued, as he entered, “do you bolt the 
Are we not lords and masters now ? Come in, Caillet ; come 
in, old ^l^balt.” ' 
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Lords and masters, wot ye ?” said tlic woman. Not 
quite that yet, Jacques. You have much to do before you 
will be that. Know yon there have ^been men-at-arms here 
since you w^ent?” ’ • 

Why did you ^ot kill them, then ?” demanded Jacques , 
Morne. “ It is no more killing a man-at-arms than it is a 
weasel.” 

^ “ You are drunk,” said his wife. “ Did 5"Ou not meet them, 
Saillct?” 

“ No,” answered Caillet: “ whidh way did they take ? and 
how many were there ?” 

“ Some nine or ten,” replied the woman \ “ hut as for the 
they took, I cannot tell. It seeufbd as i£ they went to- 
wS'cls Plcssy.” 

“ Did you let them know what had happened?” demanded 
» Caillet. 

“ No, no,” exclaimed Ae swineherd’s wife ; “ I took cane 
not to do that. I thoiignt that they might perhaps fall in 
with you and get ijie fate of the othersj*' 

‘‘ If tfcey have gone down to Plessy,” said Caillet, “ they 
will find plenty ready to deal with them. Know you who 
they were? If there be any great man amongst them, it 
be as 'well to go back again to do him honour.” 

Adela’s heart sank, while the woman paused a moment ere 
she replied; and small as was the chance of her father’s 
escape, it was a relief to her to hear the words, “ I marked 
not their faces, but they seemed common men-at-arms.” 

A voice then shouted from without, “ Holloa! where do we 
go to ? Where do we go to ? Don’t keep us here waiting. 
Some say St. Leu, others say Argot.” 

“I come, I come!” cried Caillet, “Take the way to 
Argot,” he continued, speaking from the door: “ the serfs of 
the village there will join us-, and we can sleep in the huts 
round about the castle ; so that to-morrow by daybreak we 
have them in a net. To Argot! to Argot! Goon; I will 
follow you. Give me a cup of win^, Jacques Morne,” he 
added ; “ I have a burning thirst upon me.” 

“ Thou hast drunk blood enough, Caillet,” answered Morne 
in a drunken tone ; “ but it quenches no drought, I know ; 
and the more one tastes the more one longs for. I should 
like to kill a dozen more to-night.” 

As he sp^ke, he moved towardf the table where the bottle 
sto^, while Caillet remained with his eyes bent firiAly ujpon 
the olazing fagots, as if he found a great interest in watching 
tlfe progress of the devouring element. Adela continued, as 
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beforq, beblnd tjie pile of brushwood, holding her breath aa 
Jacques Morne came nearer to her, lest even the slightest 
souild should call his attention. What were her feelings, 
however, when he suddenly stopped as he was advancing to- 
wiA‘ds the table, and stooped down exclaiming, “Here is a 
woman’s glove! Who brought it here V” • 

“Yourself, you fool !” replied His wife readily. “You are 
so drunk you do not know what you arc doing. You brought 
it with the other things, and one of the children had it toplaj^ 
with.” 

“ It is a lie !” said Jacques Morne. “ I brought no glove.’* 

“ Hush, hush !” cried Caillet; “ give me the wine, Jacques 
Morne, and squabble Qpt for foolery. Will you come with 
us, or w'ill you^iot?” ® 

“ I will stay here and sleep,” replied the swineherd, “ and 
come to you in the morning.” • % 

“ That you shall not 1” exclaimed his wife : “ I will have 
ilbne of ytf u here till you hav^e doruf more of the good work ; 
or else 1 w ill give ygu a petticoat and make you mind the 
children, while 1 take an axe on my shouhlcr and fqjilow the 
deliverers of the land. It is such men as you are that spoil 
all things by fancying them done when they are scarcely 
begun.” 

“You are right, you are right!” cried Caillet: “though 
w'e have seized one castle, destroyed the nest of one vulture, 
yet there is many another foul brood to be exterminated be- 
fore wa can be at at all secure. Those who stop short in 
such matters as these are almost as had as enemies, for they 
cool the hearts of others. Come, conic, Morne; you have 
been amongst the first, and must not halt now.” 

“I will not hdt, I will not halt, Caillet!” cried Jacques 
Morne, who had tilled himself a cup of wine, while he gave 
another to Caillet, and had thereby added to the inebriety 
which was already upon him. “ Here, old Thibalt — drink, 
man, drink! I will not halt, Caillet; 1 Avill not halt if all the 
fiends of bell tvanted to keep me. But this glove; I want to 
know about this accursed glove! No — halt? I’ll not halt. 
I’ll only sit down for a minute* to jest myself, and come on 
directly;” and as he spoke, he proceeded with somewhat un- 
steady steps, as if to seek a seat upon the very pile of fagots 
behind which poor Adela de Mauvinet lay concealed. 

Before he reached it, however, he stumbled, an^Tcll prq^c 
upon the bed of leaves and rushes where the children la^», 
waging them in terror and surprise. His wife scolded vefie- 
mantly, aud would have pushed him out; but Caillet, turning 
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liway with a look of contempt, told her to keep him whq;re he 
was. 

“Fie if? in no state to go with ns,” he added; “let him 
come on to-morrow. But, my faith, wc must have less drun- 
kenness.” * 

Thus saying, he Strode to^ the door and left the cottage to- 
gether with old Thibalt, who had taken up the golden cup 
into which the Swineherd poured the wine, and forgot to put 
jf down ere he departed.* 

“What is to be done now?” murmured Jacques Home’s 
wife to herself, looking from her husband to her children. 
“ Mush, hush, Hue! lie down, my boy, and go to sleep again. 
Drunken beast! why, you have wakened the children!” 

•‘You lie!” cried Morne; “I did not wafffen them — ^you 
awoke them yourself;” and sitting up on the end of the l)ed 
• he prepared to rise, thoiijjh it was evidently with difficulty. 
“Ha!” said the woman, a new thought seeming to strike 
her, “thou shalt have nft more wine, though thou wouldf?lt 
drink the whole bottle if thy pitiful stomach would hold it; 
but tho^ahalt ha^ no more, 1 say;” and as she spoke slie 
moved to the table, affecting to take the means of further po- 
tations out of his reach. 

“ T will, I w ill 1” cried Jacques Morne, rushing forward with 
the obstinacy of drunkenness ; “ I w'ili drink the whole ho'Uieau^ 
J declare, as I saw the juggler do at the Cour Pleniere.” * 
“That thou couldst not if thou wouldst, and shouldst not 
if thou couldst,” replied his wife, affecting to struggle with 
him for the large leathern bottle. She easily enough suffered 
him to take it, and setting the mouth to his lips, he drank a 
long deep draught. Then staggering back to the corner of 
the bed, he sat mr a little while poising the bottle on his knee, 
and at length raised it once more to his head. He could not 
hold it up long, however, but let it drop from his hands, 
spilling part of the contents upon the floor; and after swaying 
backwards and forwards for a moment or two, with his eyes 
half closed, he fell backwards upon the bed, dead asleep. 

The woman hushed the chil^en td sleep again, and then 
looked out at the door; bW eh*b suddenly drew back her heiul^ 
and waited for a moment listening. Then approaching to 
spot where Adela lay, she took her by the hand and brought 
her forth, saying, “All is safe now, I think. Drink some o 
thi^ wine tp«give you strength. Mount your horse again, and 
either to Beaumont or St. Leu with* all speed.”, 

* my father? my father?^ exclaimed Adela. 

. He 19 safe,” said a voice apparently close to her, whkli 
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she instantly^ recognised as that of the count j and turning 
round, she gazed over the part of the cottage from which it 
seemed to ])roceed, but could sec nothing except a small square 
hole, apparently made to look from the hut itself towards the 
stf'cs for the swine. 

The swuiieherd’s wife gi'asped the fail girl’s arm tightly, 
and pointed to Jacques Mornc as he lay prostrate on the bed, 
saying, “My husband shall he safe! Is it not so? 1 have 
delivered your life, remember, and I will ^ ” 

Ere she could add more, however, the Lord of Mauvinet 
was in the cottage, and in another instant had clasped Adeia 
to hia heart. The woman plucked him by the sleeve, mur- 
muring some anxious ouevstions; but the count turned towards 
her with a sa4 and 1‘rowning brow, replying, “You have 
spared and sliall be spared; but add not a word: the curse of 
(Jod is upon such deeds as have been done this da}’; and, 
though I take not yon wretch’s life, vengeance is not the less 
enre. C-oine, my child, come! ^ have seen all and beard 
all, and lor }"our sake the sword, which perhaps ought to be 
drawn, rests in the sCabbai'd.” » 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

The glorious summer had come back again, calling out of the 
earth the flowers and leaves, sjweading over the sky the sun- 
shine and the blue, and giving back to, the choristers of nature 
cheerfulness and song; as we may snpj>osc the dawning of 
another life will do to the heart w hich has been chilled iu the 
wintry grave, restoring to it the bright objects of love ilid 
aflectiun lost upon earth, giving the sunshine of faith and the 
hlue sky of peace, and drawing from the spirit the melodious 
voice of praise. 

It was in the early morning, somewhere towards the hour 
of six; and the slanting’' sun, like hope in youth, brightened all 
foe salient objects in the picture, ptid promised a long course 
of glory and of brightness. The heart of him who looked 
»]>on the glittering scene around beat in glad response to its 
aspect, as, keeping his horse at a quick pace during the fresh- 
ness of the morning, a yourg cavalier, mounted rpon a strong- 
destrier^ or charger, trotted gaily along through the billy 
which at that time farmed the frontier of France on 
ihe side of Lower Lorraiae. Like everyone else in those 
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days, he rode fully armed, though the steel panoply by which 
he was covered was in a great measure concealed by a sdreoat 
of arms, presenting a silver ground traversed by a broad stripe 
called a bend dexter, in deep blue, hearing on the centre of 
tbe breast, technically the fess-point, a heart embroidered •in 
red. The cavalier vnas stout and tall, a light mustachio fringed • 
his upper lip, and the hair, t^hich was sulfcred to appear by a 
velvet cap replacing the helmet that hung at his saddle-bow, 
curled in profuse piasse^ over his neck and shoulder. Ilis 
complexion was browned b}^ exercise and exposure; and u])on 
bis cheek and brow appeared more than one deep scar, telling 
of blows boldly met, and probably as vigorously a'eturned. 
As he gazed around him, there was ai^air (»f glad hilarity in 
}ii% face and in all bis bearing, which spoke m heart full of 
hope and joy. One perceived it in the light toucli of his left 
^liand upon the bridle; otm.^ marked it in the half-suspended 
position of the right; one saw it in the bright sparkling of his 
clear hazel eye, in the thrown -back head, the expanded chesf, 
and the smiling curl of the lip, as the varied thoughts chased 
each otlier thro.ugli»his busy mind. * 

That Joung cavalier was Albert Penyn, returning to his 
native land after his first campaign under the glorious leading 
of the Captal dc Iluch; and to say sootli, though there were 
manifold feelings in his bosom, which combined to give that 
joyful air to his whole person, the surcoat of arras which -we 
Jiavc said he wore was not amongst tbe least important causes 
of the gladness v/hich sparkled on his countenance. • 
lie had gone forth with no right to any other garment than 
that of tlie serf; he came back clad in the coat of arms which 
he had won from a grateful prince by his own merits ; and 
the feelings which had given him energy to win that garb 
were now his chief recompense in wearing it. 

In every faculty of the mind and body, Albert Dcnyn had 
expanded, if we may use the term, since last we saw him^ and 
. all those facultios had been directed to win high renown, by 
an eager and enthusiastic spirit, prompted to vast exertions by 
the strong love which we have alres^y seen working at his 
heart. • 

I believe that the portion of earthly greatness which men 
acquire is, regulated as much by the strength of the passions 
which prompt them as by the powers of their minds. The 
passions, ii\ short, are the ma^springs which move the 
Tra&hes of the world ; the principles are* the penduiams or 
balances which regulate the movements ; tbe t^ents are 
wheels which carry on tbe action.* But, alas! tbe human 
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kind^ little appreciates a correct result, and the strength of 
the main'Spring too often obtains more admiration in tlie 
world than the nice adaptation of those principles which re- 
gulate its movement, dt is sad, it is ver}’ sad, to think that 
the meed of fame, of power, and of success, is more frequently 
assigned to the action of strong passions than to the operation 
of great intellect. The ambition that carried forward Napo- 
leon Bonaparte raised him above Lajilacc in the estimation of 
the Avorld, because Laplace was without e>any strong passion 
to direct his efforts on those rofids whore power and fortune 
arc to be gained; but who can doubt, that traces calmly the 
course of the one and the other, where the greater mind, the 
greater soul, resided?! 

The man whose passions are so strong as to trample upon 
all restraint, to cast behind him virtue and remorse, and to 
use his talents solely for the gratification of his predominant 
desire, whatever that desire may be, has a field open before 
him from w'hich the mjin of stronj^er principles is precluded : 
and though his success will often depend as much upon 
accident as upon liis own efforts, yet he will acquiT-e, cithci 
in fortune or misfortune, the renown of great enterprises, 
which is the most daz^sling of all tinsel in the eyes of the 
world. 

It must be acknowledged, that although Albert Denyn was 
possessed of great natural energies of mind and activity of 
body; although he was brave to a fault, quick, skilful, talented ; 
though he had genius for everything which in that age led 
to greatness; nevertheless he owed Iris prompt and rapid sue-' 
cess to the eager impetuosity, and the resolute and unconquer- 
able perseverance which was given by the presence of a strong 
master- passion in his heart. Love with him was as one of 
those generals whom we have heard of, who have still con- 
quered by their own energy, when every one around deemed 
success impossible; who, when repelled at one point, still 
attacked at another ; and whose fire gave courage and energy 
to every part of the army that surrounded them. 

Thus, during the time that he had followed the captal in 
bis expedition against the pagans ,df Prussia, and in various 
^ber accidental enterprises which presented themselves, and 
‘Were never neglected by that great adventurous leader, the 
j|hought of Adela de Mauvinet, the hope of justifying her re- 
'^rd, of winning renown w,hich might reach her,ftarB, and of 
^atifyiqg her heart by his own success, seemed to give piin 
ey^ ibr opportunities that other people overlooked, and to 
endow him with resolution, endurance* courage, and activitjE, 
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which he might never have displayed in the same degree 
had not that strong motive been ever present to his thmfghts. 

We will not pause upon all that took place during the 
period of his absence. 'Uhat period but brief, it is true; 
but those were days in which great events and strange {* 1 - 
ventures crowded themselves into a narrow space, and jostled 
each other, if we may so tc^*m it, upon the highways of life. 
We have instances of men sliaring in the great victory of 
f^h'cssy in the iiortJi of f*rance, and aiding to conquer the 
Saracens in the south of Spain, within six weeks; and the 
Captal de lluch was not one to let his sword slumber in the 
scabbard, whenever there was an occasion of drawiqg it with 
honour. As he w'cnt towards the norjjh, he aided several of 
tha princes of Germany in the wars which wene then raging; 
and as he returned, he took service for twenty days with ihe 
^emperor, and in that sliort^pace went through all the hazards, 
the adventures, and the struggles of a campaign. 

'J''hroughout the whole ^f these prdbeedings, Albert Denya 
had every day some opportunities of distinguishing himself; 
and indeed it bec»nc visible to his o^n eyes, as w^ell as to 
those 01 others, that such opportunities were studiously 
afforded him by the captal. This was the only sign of pecu- 
liar favour that the great leader bestowed upon him. At 
first it made the rest of the band somewhat jealous; but they 
found that to counterbalance, as it were, the advantage given, 
the captal was more sparing of reward and praise to Albert 
than to any other of his followers. lie knew that an oj^ening 
w^as wdiat the youth desired, and that the honour was the 
best recompense for his exertions. Thus gradually the stout 
mcn-at-arms became reconciled to see Albert Denyn ahvays 
chosen as one in any important undertaking; and even more, 
his success was so continual, his exertions were so great, his 
talents were so conspicuous, and his superiority was so evi- 
dent, even to themselves, that they began to acknowledge 
his right to lead and to be obeyed, and often wondered 
amongst themselves why it was that the captal seemed so 
niggardly of praise and reward to on^who so wcdl deserved 
them both. • 

Whatever might be the object of the captal in the conduct 
which he, pursued, Albert Denyn himself w'as well satisfied. 
There were occasional little traits which showed him that he 
was both g^teemed and loved. ]\^ore than once, when there 
a difTicutty in procuring quarters, hil leader made him 
sle^ in the same chamber with*himself. On various^xpedi- 
tigns he invited him to sit down to meat with him, and sent 

B 
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him' the cup out of which he drank. At other times, too, 
when* they were alone together, Albert would see the captars 
eyes rest upon him with an expression of thoughtful interest, 
■which was not to he, mistaken; and all these signs showed 
h‘ni, that neitlier the silence which his leader maintained re- 
gardiiig ids successes, nor the severity with which lie put him 
upon every service of danger, dllliculty, or fatigue, was any 
indication of want of regard and care. He lelt, moreover, 
that by this very conduct the captid was ^fleeting for him the 
greatest of all objects — rendering him a hardy and experi- 
enced soldier in the shortest possible time. 

If the captal was niggardly of praise, there were others who 
were not so; and several of the princes whom the. wandering 
band of soldi:irs aided for the time distiiigui.shcd the y(i7.ith 
grcatl)^ both by applause and rewards. He bore awa}" from 
one a rich cascpie; from another 4a splendid sword; another, 
ga\c him a jewel of much value ; another bestowed upon him 
tU golden chain; and at 'length the fimperor himself called him 
forth, while tlie captal was sitting at meat with him, and asked 
what he could do to* reward his gallant %cflbrt 8 in defence of 
the empire. 

“ He is as brave a youth, Sir Emperor,” the captal replied, 
“ as ever drew a sword: and there is nothing that you can do 
for him of which lie will not show himself as worthy as any 
knight ill all the laud.” 

The emperor gazed upon him for a moment from h^id to 
foot, ;»nd then said, “ Take the cup, young man, and give me 
to drink.” 

Albert approached the high officer who held the golden 
nanap on the monarch’s right hand; but the German noble 
hesitated for a moment to ghe him the cup, till the emperor 
signified his pleasure again by an inclination of the head, 
lie then snfiered Albert to. take the hanap, while he himself 
filled it w'ith wine : and bending h)s knee, the youth offered it 
to the Gorman sovereign, who look it with a smile, saying, 
‘‘Do you know what this means, good youth? It means 
that, noble or not noble heretofore, you are so from this mo- 
ment. Go to our heralds, and bijd'tliem give you a coat of 
arms, and take tliis cup with which 3'ou have served me for 
your fee.” 

Had the monarch bestowed on him half his treasury, the 
gift would not have beep so great to Albert Denyn;,^^ and 
gladly he accompa'nied the captal on his way back to\)Sj;ar'US 
fWice'' bearing with him 'feelings changed mdeed, hopes 
raised, prospects widened, expectations excited, but hav^ 
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Btill the same principles warm at his heart, the same pasdoii 
strong in liis bosom. • 

I liave said his iH)]M.'s were raised. Do not let my meaning 
be mistaken ; the lio])es that were entertained by Albert l>enyn 
Mere c)t‘ a kind diilicult now-a-days to be conceived, and d)e- 
longed entirely to 4 he age he lived in and its chivalrous spirit. • 
Far, far diirerent were tlicy liom the warin and glittering 
l]of)es which, like the beams of the summer sun, pervade the 
universe of the human l^eart, cheering, brightening, vivifying 
all things. In comparison Avith these they Avere pale and cold, 
like the reflected light of the moon, shining h^ightl3^ it is 
true, upon some objects, but throwing long, dark shadows, 
too, upon those spots where the rays could not penetrate. 

^Ilis hopes never reached to, never even *i)})roached, the 
vciy thought of Avinning her he loved for Id's own. What 
though he might now gall himself noble what though he 
might now' be entitled to move in the same society as herself? 
lie w'as yet avcU aware |bat there %’as no earthly chance of 
him, who had been but yesterday a serf, ever being coinidered 
Tv'ortliy of one des^eiifled from a long ime of glorious ancestry. 
'J'he A’i^on Avould have been a vain one, and knowing that it 
must be so, he limited his highest expectations and his most 
enthusiastic hopes to the joy of showing her whom he loved, 
and 1)3^^ whose heart, he too well knew, he was loved in re- 
turn, that he Avas worthy of that higher happiness of which 
he dared not even dream. Such hopes, indeed, he did enter- 
tain, and they AA'ere sufficient to make bis return joyfyl. 

Ol'liere A\’as something, too, in re-entering his native land- 
in crossing the frontier from a Ibreign state — in pronouncing 
the Avord “ France” — and in feeling himself surrounded by all 
the bright as'^ociations wliicli are gathered together for almost 
CA'ery man Avitliin the circle of his country — that added to his 
happiness ; so that perhaps that moment in which we have 
depicted him returning from the far north of Germany to the 
land of his hiriji, was the brightest that he had known aince 
first be had learned what it was to love. 

Albert Denyn Avas glad that he was alone ; for he could 
indulge bis thoughts and hisdeelings without any eye to mark 
the changes Avliich they might produce in his demeanour* He 
had sun;iht, indeed, for the opportunity of preceding llie cap- 
tal by a 'few da3's in their return to France; and, though his 
leader reinonstrated upon the risk of passing alone through a 
wRicb had been, when fhey left it, very nearly in a 
ettie of anarchy, Albert Denyti had pressed bis roqticatpand* 
had been accordingly charged by the oaptal wiUi leCteie «iiA 
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messages' to the King of Navarre, one of the most extraordi- 
nary, though unfortunately not one of the most virtuous, per- 
sonages of his day. 

The young nian-at-arvns now rode on confident in success, 
anC we may say, also, conscious of strong powers of body and 
of mind ; and certainly, as he looked round him and saw a 
well-cultivated country and a C(]liitented peasantry, his eye 
liglited upon nolliing to create apprehension or dm'iinisli his 
joy at re-entering his native land. , , 

Situated upon the extreme frontier of France, atid under 
the rule of great barons wjio had mingled but little in the 
desolating contest between France .and England, the district 
which he was traveri^ing had sulFered comparatively little 
from the scourge of war. The desolating bands which 
visited the other parts of France had not ventured thither ; 
and the poor man sitting before liisfcdoor,'or the merry host , 
of the little inn banging up the garland upon the tall pole 
that gave notice of his vocation, spcflce of peace and security, 
which went calmly and pleasantly to the heart of the way- 
farer. ‘ « 

It was about six o’clock in the evening when Albert Denyn 
reached the small village of Orny, just upon the frontier of 
Champagne and Bnrgund}^; and as his horse was tired by a 
long day’s journey, he was anxious to find some place of rest 
for the nigiit. Inns were naturally more scarce in those days 
than they are at present, and were rarely to be found except 
in greft towns, or situated at certain distances from each 
other upon the most frequented high-roads. There were, 
indeed, in almost every considerable village, smaller places of 
accommodation, where the foot-passenger, or the peasant who 
drove his cattle to some neighbouring fair or market, could 
obtain repose and food ; but these auberges were seldom fre- 
quented by the traveller on horseback, and indeed at one 
time were prohibited from receiving him. The adventurous 
man-at-arms, however, the kniglit, or the leader of a troop, 
was very rarely unable to find lodging and refreshment. Hos- 
pitality was a chivalrous duty, and perhaps one of the most 
generdly practised. OccasionaKy, itideed, the great lord, the 
baron of the neighbouring castle, the chfllelain in his nianoir, 
aet at nought all the principles of knighthood, and exercised 
lib hospitality in a very unpleasant manner; but^here was no 
medium, and the traveller >^bo had any claim, however small, 
to distinption, was sUre either to be received and'entertaifip^ 
^h^jo^and liberality, or pl&ndered, and perhaps murdmd 
raisehe bargain. 
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Albert Denyn, however, had no inclination to try th^ wel- 
come of the castle, if ho could lind food and rest anywhere 
else ; and ho gazed inquiringly round the little village green, 
on the one side of which stood the chmr(5li, and on the other a 
small but noat-looking house, with a little ^ce of vineySrd 
attached to it, which he jiidp^d might be cither that of some ' 
peasant well to do or that of the enrate of the parish. lie 
Ujis soon led to conclude that the latter was the ease, by per- 
ceiving an elderly man iirtlie habit of a priest crossing over 
from the church with a slow step and eyes bent down upon 
the ground, and apjjroaching the door of the house after hav- 
ing passed through the little vineyard. • 

Albert Dcuyn had not been taught to philosophise, or to 
erftcr deeply into the metaphysics of the huftan character ; 
but to some men it is natural to take keen and rapid note of 
• the various peculiarities ifti the appearance and demeanour of 
others, and to apply them as keys t^ read the inmost secrets 
of the heart. It is done almost unconsciously : wc arrive at U 
iudgment, scarcely knowing how at the time ; and it requires 
thought^and tlie ti%cing back of our course step by stop, be- 
fore we can tell how we came to the conclusion which we have 
reached. 

Su(*h was the case with Albert Dcnyn : it was a part of his 
nature to mark instantly each trait in the bearing of others ; 
and the habit had been still more strongly grafted in his 
mind during his service witli the captnl, whose keen and ob- 
servant character had its inllueiicc on all who were lo»g near 
him. Thus, as Albert’s eye rested on the priest while crossing 
tlu? small ])iece of vineyard, and remarked that the good old 
man turned neither to the right nor left, neither paused to 
examine whether the flower of his vineyard was going on 
}>vospcrously, nor halted to look at sonic particular plant ^ 
upon his jialh — for each man has his favourite, even in the ; 
vineyard — but walked silently on, with his eyes fixed heavily 
on the ground ;• as he marked all this, the young man said to 
himself, “ The good father has something heavy at his heart, 
not to notice tlie things in which ho'usually takes pleasure. 

I must disturb him, howeve!*, to know where I can rest to- 
night and riding up to the vineyard just as the priest was 
opening the door of his cottage, he said, “ Your blessing, my 
father T’ 

You luivo it, my son,” replied the priest, raising his eyes 
" Aflj the first time. “ Wliat would you further P” ^ 

* ‘*1 would merely know,” rojJlied Albert Denvn, ‘*if fliere 
bo any place near where I can lodge for the night.” 
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Th^ priest ^azed inquiringly in his face for a minute or two, 
and thciif as if satisfied with what lie had seen, replied, “ Yes, 
my son, for the night 3'ou can lodge here : there is no oilier 
place within four leagues of this village, and you seem tired; 
buf, alas! 1 can only give j'ou lodging for one night, for 1 
^ myself must hurry afar to other scenes, wlicnce perhaps I may 
never return.” 

“Kest for the next six hours,” answered Albert Denyn, “is 
all that 1 require, good father. On the morrow 1 too must 
wend forward on my waj^; and, indeed, were it not that my 
beast is weary, I would willingly go some leagues iarthcr to- 
night.” 

‘‘It is a noble beast,” said the priest, looking at the horse, 
“and seems to hear you w'ell. You will fnicl a stable at tiio 
back of the house: there is room for him beside my mule. I 
will go in and hid the maid prepare you some supi»or.” 

Albert Denyn took rovnd his horse to the stalile which the 
pViest had mentioned, and, as every good man would do, 
cared fully lor the accommodation of liis dumb companion 
before he thought of his own. He then returned avd lifted 
the latch of the cottage door, which at once gave him Sdniis- 
eion, for no holts and bars were there to keep out a marauder 
from the humble abode of the 'village curate. The room in 
which Albert found the good priest was a neat but simple 
chamber, with one or two wooden stools, a small table in tlie 
midst, and one at the side, which supported three books — a 
missal,' a volume of homilies, and a Jlible iu the ordinary 
Latin translation of the Roman Church. Above liic whole 
rose an oaken crucifix, with tlie figure of' the expiring Saviour, 
not indiffereutly sculptured in the same wood. Upon it the 
eyes of the priest were fixed wdien Albert entered the room, 
bearing in them a peculiar expression, wdiich the young soldier 
afterwards recollected, and easily interpreted when once he 
bad got the key to his companion's feelings. M'hat expression, 
though it had much humble piety in it, Ind hlso much ques- 
tioning meditation ; it seemed to ask of the Saviour, “Thou 
didst die to give peace to mankind, thou who art God as well 
as man; how is it that, notwithstanding thy ineffable love and 
mighty power, the same fearful passions, the same acts of 
blood and crime, disgrace that race for which thou hast made 
so awful a sacrifice?” 

The supper was spon ser'oed after Albert entered the rocm: 
and thc^good man blessed the meal, but ate little bim^ft', 
wh% the sadness which appeared in his w'hole countenance 
and manner gradually communicated itself to his youngs 
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companion, and quenched the temporary gaiety with which he 
had returned to his native land. Albert longed to question 
his new acquaintance as to the cause of his care or sorrow, 
but he did not dare to do so openly ^ for reverence towards 
age and respect for the sacred character of the priesthood Iftid 
been early implant^ in his mind ; and in those days it was 
neither a mode nor a custom to hold lightly every venerable 
institution. He approached the subject, however, saying, 
‘‘Which way do you travel, good father, to-morrow? tor I 
am journeying on into France, and perhaps may afford you 
some protection by the way.” 

“I am going towards Paris, my son,” replied the priest; 
“ hut I fear that a single arm would bc^but of very little avail 
a^inst those who might be disposed to moles^nic ” 

“In some cases certainly but little,” rejoined Albert Denyn; 

• “ but there are other cifcumstanecs in wiiich it might not 
prove so inefficient, good father. V* it be the adventurers 
that 3'ou fear, when 1 Icll France they were as often to hfe 
found in hands. of three or four as in pmrties of fifty or sixty.” 

“ An A do yon think you could protect me against any three 
or four?” said the priest with a slight smile. • 

“ I would do my best, at least,” answered Albert Denyn, 
the colour mounting in his check. “ I would do iny best, 
good father, and I have seen some service.” 

“ Your countenance speaks it, my son,” replied the priest, 
looking at the scars which we have mentioned on the young 
man’s cheek and brow; “and willingly w'ill I acccftt your 
company and protection if you go tow'ards Paris. But you 
ar*' very young to have seen much service. In what wars 
have you borne arras? You could not have been at Poic- 
tiers.” 

“Not till the battle was over,” said Albert Denyn ; but I 
went to the field shortlj^ after to seek for my lord, who was 
supposed to be dead. Since then,” he continued, “ I have 
served with the* noble Captal de Buch.” 

“ What! then,” exclaimed the priest with a start, “you are 
not a hVenchman?” , * 

“ Nay,” rejoined Albert, “1 am a Frenchman altogether, 
and have never borne arms against my countiy. But I have 
been fighting under the captal's banners for the emperor and 
some of the princes of Germany, and also in company with tlie 
«tJ^itonic Icnights against the pagans of IJmsfeia.” 

^‘That, at all events, is a lujjle cause,” replied th^f priest;^ 
“ but you may chance to meet with worse than pagans ITcre, 
Ay young friend. Yet I will willingly take your escort; for 
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maD^ of the bands of revolted peasants se(>arate into parties 
of font and five ; and 1 cannot but think that the arm of one 
gentleman such as yourself is equal to those of foiur or five 
villeins.” 

'‘The blood mounted again into the cheek of Albert Denyn, 
as he recollected how short a time he had possessed a right to 
hear the honourable name which the priest gave him, and 
how lately the contemptuous epithet applied to the peasantry 
might as well have been used to designate himself. 

“ I really do not know, father,” he answered, “ but I will 
do my best to protect you; yet 1 cannot but think that 
amongst the peasantry of every country there aro as strong 
arms, as brave hearts ^ and as high spirits as amongst the 
nobles. We scki that it is so in England, where there is ho 
such class as that of villeins ; and doubtless it would be the 
same with the peasants of France if they had the same ad- ' 
vantages.” 

The priest gazed at him with a Eok of surprise, and after 
a moment's silence exclaimed, “You astonish me! But you 
have been long out of France, my son, and you do nat know 
what has happened here, what is hai)pcning every day in this 
land of our birth. You have not beard of all the horrors that 
have been perpetrated within the last three months.^’ 

“ No, no,” cried Albert Denyn, with no slight surprise and 
aptnehension, as many an incident in the past recurred to his 
mind — seeds which might now be producing sad and terrible 
fruits fbr the nobility of France. “No, no, I have heard no- 
thing. No news has reached me from my native country 
since I quitted it in the autumn of last year.” 

“ Then,” said the priest, “ there is a mournful tale to be 
told, and perchance the news may corac sadly to y6\\r own 
heart. 'Phe peasantry, oppressed as j)erhap9 they really were, 
surtering as they certainly were, have risen in Beauvoisis, 
have spread over Picardy, and, as it were, mad with sorrow 
and endurance, are now in their frenzy committing crimes 
that will shut them out from the support of all good men, 
from the mitigation of their woes and wrongs, and from the 
attainment of the very ends they aim at. But in the mean 
labile all is giving wa^^ before them : castle after castle has 
been taken; towns have been stormed; the most dreadful 
massacres have been committed; blood, desolation, and de- 
struction arc spreading oveii. the whole face of Frwuice ; ai!4 
those whom honourable warlkrc had spared, and the sword of 
iKcarabder had not yet realched, are falling by thousands 
under the scythes and nails of these wild madmen/’ 
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“ But they must have a leader,” exclaimed Albert Denyn : 
“have any of the nobles or of the townspeople joined them?” 

“ None of the nobles,” replied the priest, “ and but few of 
the coniinunes as yet ; but it w'ould appear that the latter will 
soon give them too terrible help. Jn the mean time they tfre 
led by a fiend inc«irfiate, whose heart Satan must possess cn- < 
tircly, for he has cndowed*hi3 brain with talents which are 
used but for the purposes of desolation and destruction. No 
ofie seems to stanjJ before him, no poAver has been found 
capable of opposing him; and with the rude and unpractised 
hands of peasantry he has accomplished enterprises that would 
have set regular armies at defiance.” , 

“ What is his name?” exclaimed Alljprt Denyn, starting up 
W'Wi a degree of emotion, which the good priest did not un- 
derstand, though the reader perhaps may. “ What is his 

• name, good iatlicrV” • , 

“ His name is William Caillet,” reglied the priest: “do you 
know him?” { • 

Hut before the last words were uttered, Albert Denyn had 
drawn l^s sword fmni the scabbard, and holding up the cross 
of the blit before his eyes, as was very common in the oaths 
of that day, he exclaimed, “ God give him to my sword, as I 
swear never to use it, except in self-defence or for the protec- 
tion of the wronged, against any other than him and his, till 
he or I be dead!” 

“Amen!” said the priest; “and God’s blessing go with 
you, young man! But tell me more of this busine|s: you 
seem to have been acquainted with this fiend in former dayi^” 
“I w^as, 1 Avas!” replied Albert Denyn, “and 1 know to 
what his infernal schemes tend.” 

As he spoke, and as the thought presented itself to his mind 
of all the consequences towards Adela de Mauvinct and her 
noble father Avhich the successes of William Oaillet might 
produce, a wild feeling of anxiety and alarm took possession 
of him, and he exclaimed, “ Would that the captal w ere here I 
What shall I do? Where shall I find men? In Beauvoisis, 
you said, good father; in Beauvoisis and Picardy; not in 
Touraine?” • 

“All over France, my son,” replie^tha priest: “the ma- 
-ady is raging more or less in every part of the country, 
though most powerfully in Picardy and the Beauvoisis. But 
cogie; yoii^are much Jiioved: telj me your history, and per- 

* luftps I can counsel you as to your f■utlu:et^onduct. After that, 
we«vill pray God to give us heftlth and sleep, in the 

will guide, guard, and deliver us,” 
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♦ CHAPTER XXX. 

* c 

I 

By daylight on the following morning Albert Henyn and the 
pric‘^t were on their way towards Paris; but the countenance 
of the young cavalier had lost all the gaiety whicli it had pre- 
sented on thc*|)rcccding day, and the traces of dcey) anxiety 
were to be niarked in every line, as he rode on discussing 
eagerly with Ins companion all thd events which had taken 

{ )lace in France during the preceding winter. It seemed that 
ie could never bear too much ofWhc progress of the Jac- 
querie. He asked qn/^stion after question, then paused for a 
moment to meditate, till some new inquiry suggestcdnitsclf to 
his mind; and, although his fellow-traveller gave as distinct 
answers as he could, all seemed unsatir factory, leaving a 
cloud of doubt and trouble on his countenance which no ex- 
planation from the good priest could roTnove. 

The truth is, that he found the nobility of France — the 
warrior class of a warlike nation — those who had affected as 
pceuli:Yi'ly their own the right of bearing arms and waging 
battle — bad been struck with a general panic by tb.e ^l’^il;g oi 
the peasantry, and iiistefid of making one powerful effort to 
crush the insurrection, had offered their throats, as it were, 
to the butchers, who had slain them with merciless determi- 
nation. He asked himself, what could be the cause of this 
conduct? Was it, as Caillet had so boldly asserted not long 
before, that these men were really cowards, and that their 
courage only consisted in vain boasts and idlh pretences? or 
was there something in the sense of the opjn'ession that they 
had exercised tow^ards ‘the peasantry, which weighed down 
their arms and took the spirit from»their hearts? 

Such were some amongst the questions that Albert Dcnyn 
asked himself ; but he knew not one-half of the circumstances 
which combined to paralyse for a time the power of the nobi- 
lity of France, and ,to render the fiery courage ’which llfcjf. 
_,..undoubtpdly possessed iitterly^unavailing against the unarni^d 
multitudes of peasantry by Avhom they were assailed. I'he 
young soldier was not aware that universal disunion reigneld 
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" iTTionj^st the higher classes ; that it was difficult td find three 
gentlemen in all France who were strivinyr Ibr the sam^ ob- 
lect, acting upon the same principles, or directed by the same 
riews; that during the absence and the imprisonment of the 
king, the whole realm was torn by contending factions, tllb 
capital itself in a stfite of insurrection against its legitimate 
prince, and each separate *castle throughout the country 
teftanted bj^ those who diflered from the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring one i« every principle and every purpose, and 
‘ were often in actual warfare wdth them. 

The sense of common danger had not yet convinced the 
nobles of the necessity of even temporarj^ union; and conse- 
quently, though the ravages of the peasiantry spread conster- 
naflon amongst them, yet each saw his neighl)©ur butchered 
witliout making an effort to help him, and^often laughed at 
^hc fate of his enemy, wlfcn the same knife that had mur- 
dered him was well-nigh at his own tJijroat. 

All these things, howevA*, Albert Denyn had still to learn;* 
and the facts that he saw, without comprehending the causes, 
at once •perplexed^ surprised, and dfsmayed him. Still, 
amongst the crowd of vague and anxious" thoughts which 
hurried through his brain, there were fears and doubts re- 
s])ecting tlie fate of the house of Mauvinet which made his 
heart sink, lie knew that it had been the intention of the 
count to visit his territories in the north of France; though 
he tried to console himself with the hope that, as the year 
had been fiir advanced when he left Touraine, the purpose of 
the Lord of JMauviiiet might have been delayed in execution, 
and that he and his household might have remained in a pait 
of tlic country where the insurrection of the peasantry was 
not so general, and where the strength of his chateau would 
enable him to set such foes at defiance. 

The good priest marked the trouble of his young compa- 
nion’s mind, and sought as far as possible to give him relief ; 
but although Albert liad afforded him some insight into his 
previous history, he did not completely comprehend the 
deep anxiety that the young soldier ffilt; for there were parts 
of his coimection with the hAuse of Mauvinet which Albert 
Denyn would to no living ear have uttered for the wealth of 
worlds ; and those were more especially the parts which gave 
poignancy, almost agony, to the apprehensions which he en- 
« teMained.- • • 

V)f the Lord of Mauvinet himself the priest could tell no-^ 
thiifg. He had sonic vague recollection of that nobl^lhan^ 
hnving been amongst those summoned to hold counci; with 
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.the vegctit in Paris ; and certainly he had not heard his name 
mentioned as one of those who had sullcred from the ravages 
(if iije peasantry ; but, nevertheless — although he saw that 
the young toklier was. more deeply interested in the fate of 
that nobleman than was usual with any dependant cjf a noble 
house— ye I he was (breed to admit that he himself might have 
been murdered and his castlo destroyed without the tidings 
reaching that part of the country. ^ . 

“ It was more than three weeks/* he added to what he liad 
been saying on the subject, “before the unfortunate news 
which now takes me to Paris found its way to my dwelling, 
though ’tis but a two days’ journey.” 

“ May I ask,” saicUAlbert Denyn, “ what is the nature of 
your errand, >,ood father P' I have seen that you were sau— 
very sad ; but I did not like to inquire the cause till you 
alluded to it yourself.” 

“ There is no secret ip it, my son,** replied the priest ; “ but 
though sympathy is a soothing llfog, 1 did not mention the 
occasion of niy grief, because 1 believe that we have no right 
to load others with tlic burden of our sorrow unJoss they 
themselves seek to share it. I will tell you the story, how- 
ever, to-night, at our first resting-place, if wo reach one in 
safety ; but the tale is somew^hat long, and might bring tears 
into my eyes.” 

Albert pressed him no farther, but rode on conversing with 
the good old man of other matters, and remarking from time 
to tinv? the changes which became apparent in the face of the 
country. After pursuing Ihoir journey for about two hours, 
everything indicated that they were entering those districts 
w Inch for the last three months had been a scene of continued 
strife and confusion. Here, and there a smoking ruin w as to 
be seen, sometimes of a village, sometimes of a castle. AJl 
tJio small towns through which the road passed were fortified 
and barricaded at each end, in the best maimer that the in- 
habitants could devise. No man was met altogether unarmed, 
except in the very smallest hamlets ; and at the first sight of 
, Albert Denyn’s crest and plume, the sheplierds in the fields, 
.unless tw q or three w^ere together, set ofi* running towards 
tile nearest wood, leaving their sheep in charge of the dogs. 
The slumps of fruit-trees which had been cut down and used 
for firing, in those parts of the country where no forests were 
near, showed the lawless recklessness of the bandff which had 
^.vfWTpt the land during the winter ; and in many places fields 
and unsown, but rank with weeds and wild grassi told 
young ^0 tale of depopulation and despair. 
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A little before sunset the two travellers rode up the gentle 
slope of a hill, from the summit of which they jjerceivftd a 
wide plain, slightly undulating and marked by long lines 'of 
light and shade, as the sweeps of the ground and the masses 
of distant woods caught or obstructed the rays of the declining 
sun. The golden light of evening was in the sky, and spread 
more or less over the wholfe scene, mingling even with the 
growing shadows, and giving them a wanner and a richer hue. 
In the foreground, at about a mile's distance, was a village 
embosomed in elms, with the square spire of the church, 
newly-built and white with freshness, rising above the trees 
and shining bright in the evening sun. Everytl^Jng was 
beautiful, and calm, and peaceful; and^t was scarcely pos- 
sibft to conceive that the fierce and cruel passions which were 
ravaging the rest of France could exercisa their virulent 
%ctivity in so tranquil a scone as that. 

It was so, however; and as Alberj; Denyn and his com- 
panion rode into the villagj;, tliey found the grass growing in* 
the little street as thickly as in a meadow. Several of the 
houses h%d been buftit, others were sco/ched with fire, which 
had been afterwards extinguished, and the only buildings that 
seemed to have escaped were the church and the priest’s house. 

As they passed by the churchyard, Albert perceived a 
number of freshly-made graves, which told their own sad 
tale, and he inquired no further. It was to the habitation of 
the curate that they now bent their way; and Albert’s fel- 
low-traveller knocked some time for admittance without the 
door being opened, while first a female and then a male head 
examined the wayfarers closely through a window at the side. 
At length a strong middle-aged man in a priest’s garments 
opened the door, and instantly recognising one of his visiters, 
exclaimed, “ Ahl Monsieur Dacy, is it yon?” 

“It is, indeed, my good brother,” replied the cur^. “I 
have come with a young friend here to claim your hospitality 
for a night ; shall we be safe ?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the priest, “quite safe will you Be, 
though 1 always like to see who it ift before I draw a bolt, 
that I may be preparerf /or Hhe worst. Yet those burnt 
houses at the end of the place, and those fresh graves, are as 

f ood as a-fortification. li any band of plunderers come, they 
now by those signs that others have been here before them, 
^ami they ttivn away again for son^ better booty. You shall 
right welcome, my good firiend; buf how is it, Father 
iJaciJr, that you leave your owfl pleasant village, whlbh^ias^** 
a9 1 bear, -escaped hitherto?” 
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“I i^ill tell you presently,” said the good priest; “but let i 
us ft-rst take care of’ our beasts.” 

The welcoiDC that the travellers received was hearty and 
kind : the food \\hieli,ti»e priest set before them was iiuleed 
f 8 homely as it well could be, but it was abundant ; and the 
exening passed tramptiJl}’, though the Chief topic of conver- 
sjilion (hiring the meal was thc^ sorrows and miseries of the 
land. Such a subject naturally led the good cure Dacy to 
exfdain the cause of his present journ«>^ ; and although he 
Ivad told Albert that the tale was long, yet the pain that the - 
relation occasioned to himself made him shorten it as much as 
possible^. 

“You know,” he addressing the priest of the place, 

“that my In^ithcr, animated by a more ambitious spirit than 
I ever possessed, had iVised himself high in thexxorld, and 
had become one of the lulvoivatea-gencral of the king.’’ • 

“lladV” exclaimed the priest: “you speak as if he were 
r BO no longer.” 

“Neither is he,” answ^ered the cure Dacy, “for he is in a 
bloody grave. He one of those bold or brav^men who 
most strongly advised the Duke of Normandy to resist the 
ambition of the Pr^vc^t Marcel, and with the Marshals of 
Normandy and Chamiiagne drew upon themselves the anger 
of the whole faction. The great men escaped; but my poor 
brother, in passing through the streets with his daughter, just 
at the time that the bad King of Navarre was haranguing the 
peopk in the Pre aux Ckres, was attacked by a furious mob, 
and fled into the shop of a confectioner for safety. Tlic man 
would willingly have saved him and his child, and was putting 
up the boards before his shop to keep the people out; but ere 
he could do ii, three or four leaped up on the booth wdiere his 
w ares were exposed and sprang into the inside. My brother 
I defended himself well with a beam he had caught up ; his 
poor child clung to the knees of his assassins and besought 
them to be merciful ; but in spite of all, they murdered him 
before her very eyes, and would most likely have killed her 
also, as she lay fainting and deluged with her father's blood, 
liad not Marcel himself come by at* that nipment and rt^scued 
her from their hands. As soon as she could she sent mes- 
sengers to me, beseeching me to come as speedily as possible; 
for in the house of the prevot she is without protection, and 
surrounded by the youth pf a wild, licentious pasty, who have 
as little respect foi^ innocence as they have for law or or^. 

' I am, ^erefore, hastening tb Paris to take her quickly Trdm 
axDongst them, though heayen only knows whether I ^»11 
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ever return aliye myself, or whether they will suffer her to 

accompany me.” f 

After the cure Dacy stopped, Albert Denyn remained for 
a moment or two in deep tliouirhl, vvhile the fijood prit^'^l of 
the j)lace spoke a few words of comfoVt to his sorrowing b^-y- 
Iher. At length, however, the young soldier looked up, and 
asked, though still with amair of meditation, “Is the King of 
Navarre, then, still in Paris V” 

“Ay, my son,” p-nsweyed Monsieur Dacy; “not only is he 
in Paris, but he and Marcel rule all there, so that the life of 
the regent himself is every hour in danger.” 

“Can he aid,” demanded Albert, “in making them give 
your niece up to you, and in securing your safety and free 
eWpartureV” * 

“None so much,” replied the priest; “for they report that 
hlarcel is hut his tool, aijd totally dependent upon him.” 

“ Well, then,” said Albert Denyn, “perhaps I can help you 
more than either I or yon expected.'* . 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed ?Dacy with much eurprise; “do you 
know Ihm, thonV”* • 

“ No, ’ answered Albert with a sipile; “ I do not know him, 
and cannot well explain to you the whole matter. This much 
I may say, however: I have letters to him both from the 
Count (le Foix and the noble Captal de Buch,^d he is likely 
to attend to anything that I may ask.” 

“God be praised, then!” cried the priest; “God be praised 
for sending you to my assistance, young man; for this King 
of Navarre is as lawless as any of the other rovers that tor- 
ture our poor land of France. We arc told that his partisans 
are even more cruel and barbarous than the rest, and as Ibr 
himself, nothing stays him but the consideration of liis own 
pleasure or his own interest.” 

^ A sweet character, good father,** replied Albert Denyn ; 
“ but it will be for his own interest to attend to what I say.” 

“Will it so?” exclaimed a voice very different in tone and 
accent from any of those which had been yet speaking. All 
eyes were directed at once to the low narrow door of the small 
chamber, just behind the batk of Albert Denyn. It had been 
left ajar to give air to the room, which was close and hot; and 
it was opening as Albert turned his head, presenting a sight 
that made him instantly rise, front the doorway, and without 
fijrther Qej’cmony draw his sword from the sheath. 

• J “ Put up, put up your sword,*^ said tlm voice which had just 
spoken, and at the same monftnt a person entered ‘thetf‘ooiflf^ 
completely armed except the head, and haTing nothing in hia 
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hand but a leading-staif, while a page followed with his heiznet, 
and tjvo or ‘three men-at-arms were seen looking over his 
•shoulder. Tie was somewhat less than tlie middle size, but 
formed with w'onderful grace, and his countenance was as 
beautiful as it was i)Ossfb]e to conceive — somewdiat eircminate 
indeed in features, and gentle in expression. 'ITie tojie of his 
voice, too, harmonised perfectly w’th the rest, being ])cculiarly 
melodious and soft; and there Avas even a degree of langour 
in his sleepy dark eye, Avhich gave the idea of a character and 
disposition very different from those of the turbulent, ruthless, 
wily person who now stood before the young soldier and Iiis 
companion. Put np 3 'our sword, young gentlemen,” he said, 
“for you can do nothing wdth it: we are many and jrou are 
few.” . ' ^ 

“Very truc,'^ replied Albert Denyn; “but few have often 
done much against many, and therc^fore 1 do not put up in\' , 
Bword until I know what is your purpose, fair sir. Neither 
v^ill it be very safe,” Ire added, “to advance another step 
farther till you have explained that’ purpose.” 

“Tt is quite peaceable,” answered the stranger, regarding 
the youthful man-at-arms with a smile. “ The trutli is, that 
having ridden somewhat late, my horses being tired, and my 
men in need of repose, I have come hither to seek a night's 
lodging, without the intention of hurting any one — no, not 
even the good priest who was giving me so high a character 
but now. 1 shall take no notice of his words, let him reSt 
assured.” 

“ Dohbtless your grace will not,” said Albert Denyn; “ for 
to an honourable man a thing so overheard must be as if it 
had never been spoken.” 

“Not on that account,” replied the King of Navarre — for 
he it was — “ but because the good priest’s speecli suited me 
well. Every one has his taste in this world, and the character 
which would please others may not please me. It is a very 
wholesome and good reputation that 1 have found in his 
mouth— one that 1 have long sought to establish. No man 
after that can mistake my views and purposes. He who trusts 
me is a fool, except it be my interest to keep faith with him; 
he who fears me is wise, and will take care not to offend me. 
Now, good father, see to the lodging of my people, and give me 
a share of your supper.” Thus saying, he passed by Albert 
Denyn and took a seat calmly at the tabic. , ^ 

The young gentleman put**lqs sword into the sheath, an^Jr^ 
two priests stood by, gazieg for a moment or two up&n 
of Navarre and Ms foQowers with astonishment not 
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unmixed^witli fear. At length, however, the^king made an 
impatient movement with his hand, saying, “Do as 1 bid you!” 
and the curate of the place quietly slipped out of the place to 
I'ullow the orders he had received. 

“And now, young gentleman,” Continued the King of 
Navarre, drawing qjric of the dishes towards him, and loading 
a clean trencher which happened to stand near with its con- 
tents; “tell me, while I eat my supper, how it may be my 
i\»t crest to attend to what you say? Such 1 tliink was your 
expression just as i entered.” 

“ It was so, your giacc,” replied Albert Denyn; “and the ' 
reason 1 made use of such words was, that 1 bear you letters 
of some importance from the noble Captal de Buch, who 
ajjows me to add that he holds me in iome esteem.” 

“ That alters the case,” rejoined the King of Navarre, “ and 
you have said right: 1 have too high a regard ibr my cousin 
*the captal not to treat ^lis messengers with all reverence. 
Besides,” he continued w^h a laugh,* “ whether I regard him 
or not, the captal can sSrve me. Where arc your letters, 
young man? .Yej; keep them,” he^added, seeing Albert 
Denyn Jut his hand into the bosom of his snreoat. “ I am 
sleepy to-night; you shall deliver them to me to-morrow in 
Paris. 1 shall set oil’ at four in the morning: you come after 
quickly, and seek me at the Abbey of St. Germain dcs Pres. 
Bring yon good priest with you, too; and if he have any 
favour to require at our hands, we w ill grant it him in con- 
sideration of the sweet character that he gave us not long 
since.” * 

The dark smile w^hich followed the latter part of his speech 
might well make the good cure Dacy feel somewhat doubtful 
of the king’s intentions; but Charles the Bad took no farther 
notice of liiiii during the few^ minutes that he stayed in the 
room, finishing his supper quickly, and then betaking himself 
to sleep in the priest’s own bed. 

Every one found a place of repose where he could for the 
night, and early on the following morning the King of Navarre 
departed, leaving much fewer traces of his visit behind him 
than was usually the ca*e. ^me ol' his soldiers indeed had 
slept on straw in the church, and, as might be expected, the 
door of the sacristy was found broken open, and the place 
itself stripped of all that it contained; for where Charles ap- 
peared in person very little reverence was shown to the 
» chlirch ; diid those things which «ven th^ most ruthless bands 
of plunderers spared, were sur^ to disappear during (^ne ^f hiik^ 
visitations. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 


It was about three o’clock on the following day when Albert 
Denyn and the good priest Dacy entered the cit}^ of l^aris; 
hut let the reader remember, that by those words, ///<; cili/ of 
Puris^ we do not in 1 he least mean to imply anything like th/'t 
great and extraordinary abode <»f talent and folly, virtue and 
crime, distingiiisbed by a similar name in the present day. 
The city of Paris at that period was inferior in extent to many 
provincial towns of ourMwn times,, and very mucli inferior, 
indeed, to any provincial town in point of comibrt and accom- 
modation, cleanliness and neatness. Oixly,ia lew ol“ the prin- 
cipal streets were paved; all were so narrow that in‘'‘nu)st of 
them not more than three horses could go abreast ; sand, filth, 
and ordure filled the lesser thoroughfares; and the ways were 
seldom if ever cleansed, except when the autumnal iminda- 
tions of the Seine washed away the dirt that had accumulated 
during the past year, and sometimes carried otf several of the 
houses likewise. Here and there indeed rohc, from the midst 
of the wild and confused mass of hovels and cabins which then 
formed the French capital, some of those splendid nK)mjments 
of architectural genius v hich are never sufliciently marvelled 
at and appreciated, except when w e look to the state of society 
and art at the time of their construction. Here appeared a 
magnificent church, there a vast abbey, there a noble ])jlace, 
and everywhere was seen, amidst wmoden houses and >ere 
huts, tracery of stone-work so fine and beautiful, that modern 
times have never been able to approach the excellence of the 
execution, even when they have ventured upon the labour 
and expense. , • 

Albert Denyn, however, and tlie‘ piiest w^ere Loth full of 
anxious thoughts, which left little room for new iirjpressions 
to penetrate. When mar. iS ai east in himsell', am. the mind 
as It were idle iti its emptv .s natuial thal^tlie spirit 

should look out of the w’indow and mark cvtiythitm thafi^ 
the world withou^; hut when there b businisss 
ivithm of high moment, the casements are closed agaim^t 
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external objects, while the soul holds council in the secret 

cliainbcTs of the heart. • 

I'lio young cavalier and his companion then rode along in 
silence, giving little attention to the mere physical appearance 
of the city they had entered, the one having seen it mstiy 
times before, the other having come lately from foreign towns 
at that time far more splendid than the French cajntal itself. 

There were other sights, however, of a kind calculated to 
afiraken Albert Dpnyn’fi habit of observation, which now 
crossed his eyes as he rode on guided by the priest. Crowds 
of people were seen hurrying hither and thither, and every 
now and then four or live persons as they pa'^sed would pause 
to gaze at the two wayfarers who wgi*e entering ’the great 
r garding them apparently wuth no vcr 3 \friendly looks, 
and making comn cuts as they went on, wliirh the young 
. soldier judged, from a w<»jd or two that reached his ear, to he 
of a somewhat offensive and menacing nature. lie remarked, 
too, that almost all whopi he met, •whatever might be the 
variety v)f colours and materials in other parts of their gar- 
ments, had one picne of dress uniformly alike. 'I'hi*? was the 
hood, wnich was the general covering for the head used in 
that clay; and not one Parisian out of a hundred that the 
travellers passed in the streets was A\ith()ut a rhapmn^ as it 
was called, of parti-coloured cloth or silk, half red, half green, 
with an enamelled clasp under the chin. 

“How is it, good faiher,” dciiiauded Albert, “that the 
people of I’aris have their hoods all of one colour? there 
any law to that eflect?'’ 

“ 1’he law of fear, iny son,” answered the priest : that parti - 
coloxired hood is the mark of the prevot’s party ; and il you 
were to look at the clasp, you would fiiid enamelled on it the 
words “/I hohnefin'' It was taken at fiist onl}^ by those 
who thought the prevut waa right; but since men have found 
that life is not safe without that mark of partisanship, even 
those that hate-him the most have adopted it too. God send 
that we get much farther in safety without it !” 

Scarcely had he spoken when a 'body of armed citizens 
stopped Albert Denyn aCnd himself, demanding, “ 'Where go 
you, gentlemen trjivellcrs, and who are you for ?” 

All)crt Denyn answered at once that the}' were going to- 
w'ards the Abbey of St. Germaui des Ihe^, to seek tbc King 
of J'l^avar*^*; and, as il fortunately happt’iul tb.at tlie interro- 
gators were of the p^x^•6t’s party', willi whom Cliarle.* the Had 
waa leagued, the reply was satisfactory, and the two xV^er^toWT'' 
to pass ou their way in peace. 
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Th&y with no further interruption till they reached 
the si^all square before the on^lern gate of the Abbey of St. 
Germain, whore on the one side appeared the inn or hostelry 
of the lied Hat, on the other the bridge of the abbey ditch, 
an^ between the church and the tavern that ancient instru- 
ment of disgrace and punishment, the pillpry. 

A sturdy porter stopped Albert, Deny n and his companion 
at tlie entrance of the monastery, demanding whom they 
sought, and on the reply being given, told them that the Kiiig 
of Navarre was at that moment in the chahip clos of the Pres 
aux Clcrcs hard by ; and bad left particular orders that, if 
any messengers from the Captal de I^uch came to seek him, 
they were- to be sent thither with all speed. Albert and bis 
companion according! y''turned the beads of their beasts to- 
wards the rich meadows tliat at that time extended westward 
of the Abbey of St. Germain, and soon reached a spot where 
the murmuring sound of many voices showed that a number ' 
of people were asscmblol. In a m,inute or two alter, enter- 
ing the space set ai)art for judicial ei>mhats, they found them- 
selves in the midst of /light or ten thousand Parisians, who 
w-ere crowding round the raised jilatform of wood front which 
the judges of the field generally witnessed the duels that took 
place below. 

I’ho front seats on the scalFold were now occupied by the 
King of Navarre, his officers and partisans ; and from it he 
w^as addressing the people in a strain of eloquent blandish- 
ment well calculated to gain xhe alfewtions of the casily-flat- 
tored n'lultltude. At the same time, it v/as evident that he 
laboured hard to inspirt- them w'ith a great idea of his power 
and influence, and to show, th;it although the dauphin and 
royal family ol France had proclaimed themselves his eiie- 
rnies, yet many of the greatest tnen in Europe held him in 
high veneration and respect. Re was mentioning the names 
of several great loaders as friendly to him when Albert Denyn 
entered ; and it now became evident with what view lie had 
refused to receive tLc letters which the youiig soldier bore 
him from the Captal de Buch on the preceding" night, re- 
serving tkejft to work their effect on the Parisians at the 
present rncment. * 

“'Who have we here?” he exclaimed as his eyes fell upon 
Albert. “ What seek you, young gentleman?” Albert’s er- 
rand \\ ac ^co^l told ; but the Navarrese monarch caused him 
to ascend tiic platforpi and deliver his despatches‘ ttelbrc the 
gf tjbc crowd. He then aijected to consult with liim lon^ 
apart) and in the end announced to the willing cars around, 
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that his noble cousin, the famous Captal de feuch, had pro- 
mised him the aid of liis whole forces and his jrreat rsnown. 
He ]>ointed out Albert as a young gentleman high in the con- 
fidence of the captal, sent on purpose from Germany to bear 
him tidings of his speedy approach ;* and he then turneri to 
tl!c young soldiery asking what guerdon he would have for , 
the good intelligence he bore. 

Albert smiled at the farce that was played before his eyes, 
dot having yet suficientjy mingled in the busy scenes of life 
to know that, in nine cases out of ten, “all the world is in- 
deed a stage,” though in a different sense from that of the 
great poet, “ and all the men and won\En merely players.” 

lie forgot not, however, the erran^l his reverelid compa- 
nion, ]\Jonsieur Dacy, and he replieain a low voice, “I ask 
no guerdon, vour grace ; but I do beseech you to take mea- 
sures that this good map’s niece shall be given up to him, 
and that he shall have free passage with*her out of Paris.” 

“].(et me hear more »f this stol^%” said the Kavarrese; 
“speak quick and low, afid I will do whaLl can.” 

Albert answered hricfl}", and the nvily King of Navarre 
seemea to listen to him with one ear, while with the other he 
gathered the sense of a long and vehement oration, which was 
commenced, as if to fill up the time, by a tall powerful man 
whli a parti - coloured rhnperoa, who stood near the king. 
Ever and anon, too, Charles the Bad would interrupt his 
conference with Albert, either to address a word to the speaker 
in a low tone, or to express his loud approbation of wjiat was 
uttered. 

“ you say she is in the prevot’s house ?” he proceeded, 
talking to the young soldier; and then added aloud, “It is 
true, every word of it. Excellent! excellent! Keep off the 
subject of the money, Marcel. Now, my friend, she shall be 
set free, and all aid given to good Monsieur Dacy. Our good 
l*arisiiins will not hurt him: they have had one out of the 
family, and that is surely enough. Now, Marcel, dismiss 
them with a benediction, and speak to me here.” 

The last words were spoken to *the orator ; and Albert 
turned to gaze upon the fampus man before him, not doubt- 
ing, from the name by which the King of Navarre addressed 
him, that the person who had been haranguing the people 
was the well-known PrevOt des Marchands. His countenance 
was somg\vhat bull-like, hut in other respects not disagrec- 
afile; and *there certainly was a* high intellectual expression 
'in«the forehead and eyes, though tlie mouth and the Jovni 
part of the face were heavy and earthly. 
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JVfaiKicl jioon brought his speech to a conclusion lipon Ihe 
hint Qf his confederate, and the nndtitiule began slowly 1o 
disperse, Avhile the prevut came closer to the King of Xa- 
varre aiid hoard what he had to tell him, examining Albert 
Denyn narrowly from head to loot as he listened. 

“And you arc tlie lady’s lover, I suppose V” he said, ad- 
dressing the young soldier as soon..asthc King of Kavarre h.ad 
finished. 

“You mistake, my good sir,” replied Albert, in a tone "jf 
very little reverence : “I never saw her in my lil'e. It is for 
her uncle ] am moved.” 

“A disinterested youth 1” cried the prevdt with a sneer: 
“wc must not keep liim long in Paris, or the metal uill get 
tarnished. However,' 'if that he her uncle, he shall lime iijy 
help to take her from my house as fpiickly as may he ; Jlii n y 
wild nephew would fiiin have her tor his pai amour, ami L 
approve not of such follies. You should thiiuk me hir saving 
her from the rough hands into which she hud fallen when [ 
found her,” continued Marcel, addressing the priest. Put the 
good old man shook Ipc head with a mournful air, answering, 
“ My brother’s blood, sir, were surely weight enough upon 
the hand that slew him, without the blood of his unhappy 
child.” 

“I slew' not 5 'our brother,” replied the prevot sternly: 
“he was partly answerable for his own death. AVhy did he 
meddle with things that concerned him not? However, you 
shall have your niece, and God speed you home with her I 
Wfio lias an inkliorii here? IVlaitic Jucques, you have some 
parchment; give me tw'o fingers’ breadth.’’ 

Thus saying, he wrote a few words hastily on the parch- 
ment, coiumuiding those of his household to give up to Cure 
Huey the daughter of his brother, and to suffer him to dc]mrt 
with her in peace. He then put the order into the poor man’s 
hand, who received it with tears of joy; and taking leave of 
Albert Denyii, not without regret, left the spot to seek his 
niece at once. 

The lung of Navarre and the pr^vOt stood silent for a 
moment after ])acy liad left them,* gazing, apparently with 
some interest, at the young soldier, who had cast down his eyes 
thoughtfully on the ground, and remained for a very brief 
apace absorbed in deep meditation, though surroiiiided by 
•cenes and people that might well have called for i^ctive pre- 
sence of mind. * “ 

^^miso now, young man, ^ou are thinking what you .are 
to do next ?” said the prevOt, as Albert looked up again. 
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‘‘Not so," replieil Albert; “ 1 hare no doulSts oftlie kind." 

“ AVhy? how then do you intend to bestow yourseltV" de- 
inaiulcd the ]ne\ 6 t. 

“ I intend to take up 103 ^ lodging for the night at the sign 
of the lied Hat, belore the gate of thd Abbe}',” Albert rejjlied; 

and to-morrow I, set forth again either for Touraine or the 
Jleanvoisis, according to the information I receive this night."* 

The pre\ut looked at him fur an instant in silence, and then 
Jsked, “ Will you sup with me to night, 3 "oung gentleman?” 

Albert’s first infpulsc was to refuse ; but the moment after, 
he thought, I shall hear more there of all that is passing in 
Trance tliau 1 can anywhere else;" ^d he accordingly an- 
swered, “ Willingly, sir: at what hoiw" 

• “ At the hour of seven," replied me prevot; and Albert, 
reTMOuntiiig Iiis horoc, rode away towards the inn which he 
IkkI seen before the gate of the abbc}' of St Gennain. 

Wliat want you wiifi that youtli?" drtnaiided the King of 
Navarre, as Albert turned from them: “he is a clever lad, 
but raw; yet doubtless i stout man-at-arms." 

“ J want many !|pch, most noble king," answered the prevot: 
“ wo ate all so busy with such things that it is well to have 
help at baud in case of need. Six strong men such as that 
in liis ante-room would have saved Charles of Spain from the 
knife." 

“ I think not, Marcel," replied the King of Navarre, speak- 
ing of the murder which he had committed not long before, 
w'ilh the same calm carelesst^ess with wdiicb the prevot had 
himself alluded to it — “1 think not; for 1 had twAty such 
with me, so that six w'ould have been of small service. How- 
ever, I beseech 3 "ou, take care of the youth here in Paris; 
for tiie captal writes in such terms of him, that were any evil 
to happen to him it might deprive us of our best hopes. You 
know the captal as well as 1 do." 

“I will guard him as the apple of my eye," replied the 
prevot; “ but let us go." 
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THE JACQT7EBIS. . 


C&APTER XXXII. 


Albert Dentn found his way back to the Chapeau Rouge, 
and, like all true men-9‘t-arma, provided for the accommodation 
of his horse before attended in any degree to himself. 
Nor, to say the truth, did he feel disposed to eat^ for thcie 
had come upon him that feeling of oppression which the 
thoughtful and imaginative mind experiences in scenes through 
which the mere man of action passes with no other sensation 
than that of animal exertion. If he have but a heart, 
the man of the strongest intellect and the most daring courage 
will find at certain moifionts, when surrounded by thf , whirl- 
wuid of passions and the storm of party strife, a shadow fall 
umn him like that of a storm-cloud rushing over a summer 
s%. Without any definite reflections upon the emptiness of 
human endeavours, without any philosophic thought upon 
tlw baseness oi‘ human nature and the lowness of even man’s 
highest earthly objects, a sensation of weariness and disgust 
at all that is passing around us will benumb us for a time, 
till some strong excitement calls us to mingle in the very 
scenes, to take part in the very deeds, which had produced the 
loathing. Even then we rise up like a slave^ to his appointed 
labour, and feel that w’e are but buckling on the burden of 
human destiny, till w^e are fully launched in a sea of exertions, 
and the more eartlily portion of our mixed life in the excite- 
ment of action overcomes the heavenly. 

Albert entered the inn, and as the hour for supper had not 
vet arrived, sat down at a table in the hall, and leaned his 
head upon liis liand in deep thought. He had no active part 
in the things that were passing around him ; he had but to 
stand by and sec the busy passions and fierce deeds of others ; 
to witness the cunning of one, the bold knavery of another, 
the fierce ambition of a third, and the evils that were the 
result of all. He had but, I have said, to stand by and 
look-on; and it seemed as if the splendid veil with which all 
life thiAg^ of earth invest themselves had dropped down, and 
that he beheld at once the dust and ashes of which the whole 
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IS compoied.'^ These moments come to evei^ one at' some 
time or another in life — moments when we look, as it^were, 
prophetically into the coffin of human desire and enjoyment, 
and see the mOulderlng bones and crumbling clay ol’ those 
two bright children of earthly existence, as at some llit^e 
period we may expect to behold them from the height of an 
after and a better state of b^ing. 

His thoughts first turned to the Iving of Navarre, and then 
CP Marcel, and he asked himself, “ Are these the men for 
vhom France sheds her best blood? How vain, how very 
^ain, are all the quarrels and dissensions of life! Well might 
the good prior say, that sooner or latex I would sec that the 
tvorld 1 would not quit is a world of emptiness and sorrow, 
wgh scarce a grain of real gold to j^nd it for the eyes of 
children.” 

^ Such was for some time the train that his thoughts followed, 
but we need not pursue them farther ourselves. Almost 
every one in the end ris^as from sujh contemplations better^ 
perhaps, than when he sa^ down, but still with a feeling that 
they too are vain ; tied as we are to the burden of mortal 
existence, it is useless to inquire of what it is composed, or to 
try in a fine balance the weight of that which we are bound 
tO bear. 

After resting thus, then, for about half- an -hour, Albert rose 
up suddenly, and tightening the belt that held his sword, 
strolled forth into the streets, saying to himself, “ I must 
gather some tidings in the city of what is passing in Touraine 
or Beauvoisis.” 

Who ever saw Paris, except in the dead of night, without 
her myriads rushing here and there in the fierce pursuit of 
pleasure, vengeance, amusement, or folly? If the gay capital 
ever was still, such was not the case when Albert Denyn now 
issued out of the Chapeau Bouge. For the moment, indeed, 
the vicinity of the Abbey of St. Germain was comparatively 
deserted, the tide having fiowed another way after the pr'evOt 
and the King of Navarre had left the Pre aux Clercs ; but a 
very few minutes brought the jmung^oldier into the midst of 
crowds of men, and women,, and children, all apparently as 
busy and as gay as if thd w^hole world were happiness and 
industry. Everywhere were seen the chaperons of red and 
green, and even the women atfected the well-known colours 
in their garments : so that any one passing along the thronged 

■ thbroughJares without such a synlbol mi|^t well be remarked 
hy^he eager eyes of a population always ready to»qgarii«l 
^ith those who gave them any or no ofienae. Scarcely had 
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Albert reftchtd the hridfjo when five stroni? mel*, walking 
nearly iibroast and talking vclicmcntly, sroppod him rudely 
and examined liiin from lieiid to foot, exclaiming, “ AVherc is 
the chaperon? where the clasp?” 

Albert Deiiyn felt his blood boil within him, and w'onld 
willingly have replied with the sword ; ljut ontiiiatchcd as he 
was by tlic persons who oppose, d his passage, and knowing 
well that if even he escaped from them, he was surrounded 
on every side by partisans of the same faction, he answered, 
with an appearance of calmness that he (Jid not feel, “ I have 
been but a few hours at Paris — let me go on.” 

“ Av, that is somc/reason,” replied one of the men. 

“ Why, lie is the fian who was speaking with the prevot," 
said another. * ‘ . l. 

“One oi‘ those English dogs!” exclaimed a third: “ tlic 
prevdt is too fond of them hut at the same time the sjicakcr 
drew hack -with the rest, and sidltred the young soldier id 
pursue his way. Eor some distance; he was not subject to any 
further auno^^ance, altliougli the* peculiar air and manner 
which always indicates the stranger in j, town that he has 
not frequently or lately visited, pointed liim out to tli'e eyes of 
the Parisians, and called attention to his want ol those party 
symbols under wdiicli alone safety was to be found in the 
French cnjiital. 

At length, however, as he entered one of the streets leading 
from the water’s edge towards the great Hotel of St. Paul, 
he observed a crowd of people gathered together at the dis- 
tance V)f some three hundred yards from him, and as he ap- 
proached he heard remonstrances uttered in a loud voice, 
mingled with urgent complaints and entreaties. There was a 
sufficient ])ortion of the chivalrous spirit in the breast of 
Albert Dcnyn to make him take ])art eagerly witli the weak 
and the distressed ; and although he knew that his single 
hand could be of but little service where so many persons 
engaged, he could not refrajn from scanning the crowd 
with his eyes as be approached, in order to ascertain who was 
4he sufferer whose entr^jaties met his ear. 

^ .rt. For a moment or two he coi^d only see a number of people 
’ all pressing round one particular spot ; but the next moment, 
as the mob swayed to and fro, he caught the glimpse of a 
^ man in a clerical habit, and thought he recognised the form of 
the good cure Dacy. He was instantly springing forward to 
.^^atisfy himself of the fact/wlicn a hand was laid upon ‘‘his 
fl0id turning sharply rovnd, he beheld another, groi^n of 
who h^ come up the street beliiud him with a 
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qniclcer slip than his own, The lace of the person who held 
iiiiii appeared liimiliar to him, though, in the various scenes 
!>r strife and contention in wliich he had lately been engaged, 
he liad seen so inaiiy nicu of dilferent grades and characters 
that lic could not connect it wdth rftiy particular train 
events. There was^ sinile upon the soldier’s countenance, 
too, which seemed to show* that his recollection was better 
than that of Albert himself. 

The latter, however, hastily diseng^cd his arm, exclaim- 
ing, “I cannot stof! They arc hurting the poor old man, 
and I must help him. Who are you? what do you want?” 

Do you not recollect the Captain (Griffith?” said the per- 
sonage who had detained him. “ Ihit ^lat are youf going to 
d(^vvith these fellows? They are tob^many for you, if I 
rightly judge what you arc about.” 

^ “Then give me some help,” cried Albert Denyn; “they 
are maltreating the poor old man Dacy, and his niece too : do 
you not see her?” . ► 

“Oho! is that the.gaftie?” exclaimed Griffith. “WellJ 
lead on; wc will aid^yoii, though it is ne business of ours after 
all. Still it keeps one in exercise,, and that is something in 
this world.” 

Alliert Denyn darted forward, followed by Griffith and the 
four or dve free companions who were with him, and, pushing 
their way with fierce recklessness through the mob, they 
were soon in the centre, where a young man of handsome 
person, but of somewhat loose and dissolute appearance, was 
dragging a very lovely girl away from the arms of th? good 
old cure Dac}^, in spite of her tears, remonstrances, and cries. 
The people who stood round took little part in the matter, 
except by laughter at the poor girl’s agony and the priest’s 
grief and reproaches. 

The scene, liowever, was changed in a minute ; for Albert 
Denyn with one blow of his gauntleted hand struck the young 
ribald to the grgnnd, while j)acy caught his niece in his arms; 
and Griffith and his companions drove back the crowd. 

Sw'ords were instantly drawn on th^ part of the Parisians; 
but Albert Denyn, unsheathing his own weapon, placed bis 
foot on the prostrate body*of the youth he had knocked down, 
exclaiming, “Take care, my men! take care, or ivorse may 
come of it. This fellow 1 have found violating the commands 
of the prevut, and 1 will drag him to the Hotel de Viile, or 
kili him if fie resists.” ' 

' Why, it is the prevut’s owjb nephew !” cried severiil goiw 

from the crowd. 
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“ I know tnat,” replied Albert Denyn, “ or at least I guess 

it from what the provot said.” 

The people seemed to hesitate in conseq-iience of wliat they 
heard and saw ; and probably the matter might have ended 
peaceably, but some of those on the right pressed rather 
sharply upon one of Griffith’s men, who, not being of a very 
patient and enduring race, struok the Parisian who was next 
to him a blow in the face with the pommel of his sword, which 
dashed out three of his front teeth, /md him back bleeding 
on those behind. 

An instant shout of indignation burst from the crowd, and 
a tremendous rush made upon the small knot of soldiery 
-who wete gathered Jogether round the good cure Dacy and 
his niece. Albert Ucnyn thrust himself between the poor 
girl and the foremost of the mob. Griffith’s practised sword 
waved not in vain; and, to say truth, though the nuinberf 
who were opposed to the Parisians were but small, yet their 
.great superiority in thcf'use of then: arms, their daring habits, 
vigorous frames, and thorough cinteinpt for their enemies, 
rendered each man there in reality equal to four^^or five of 
their assailants, so that the strife was by no means as unequal 
as it appeared. 

After hut a few blows had been given, the armed crowd 
recoiled, with several severe gashes apparent anmngst the 
foremost of them; and Griffith, with Albert Denyn, as if 
comprehending at once what was best to be done, began to 
force ^_their way onward, the rest surrounding the poor girl 
and her uncle, as if to guide them in safety towards the Hotel 
de Ville. 

For a minute or two the mob continued to give way before 
the brandished weapons of the adventurers; but it soon be- 
came apparent that numbers were flocking up to the aid of 
the Parisians. A more formidable attack than ever was 
made at the corner of the next street; and one of Griffith's 
'itoen was brought to the ground, stunned hy the blow of a 
mace, which dented in his steel cap and well-nigh fractured 
his skull. Griffith himself stepped forward to defend him, 
but in so doing he left a gap in* their little circle. The 
nephew of the prevOt, who was then again at the head of his 
people, dashed in with two of the others, in spite of all the 
efforts of Albert Denyn, and once more seized his prey; and 
situation of the young soldier, his companions, and Jhe 
object of bifl interes>t, appea'ted nearly desperate, when a cry 
sjf' “#Mttrcel! Marcel! long livo the pr6v6t!”came thundCiHiig 
ik»wn the street, and a confufied troop of horse and fo/)t 
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rushed on| driving in the stragglers and making a way into 
' the very heart of the crowd. 

“What is this? AVhat is this?” exclaimed the Brdvot 
Marcel, springing to the ground and seizing his nephew with 
a vehement and angry grasp. “ Jean^ you are a licentious 
fool ! Did I not forbid this V Did I not give orders that tbe 
girl should be sufferdQ to depart?” 

As he spoke, he thrust the young man vehemently from 
hinj; but at the same instant came first a low murmur, and 
then a loud shout fr^m the mob, with the words, “ Down with 
• the English ! Away with the adventurers ! ” 

iMarcel looked fiercely round him for a moment, first turn- 
ing liis eyes upon the citizens and then ^on his own armed 
followers. But one or two of the latter fad taken up the cry 
alsS, and were vociferating with the rest, “ Down with them ! 
down with them! down with the English !” The prdvot saw 
fliat, whatever might be his inclination, he would find but 
little support among his own people in any endeavour that he 
might make to protect the^ adventurers ; and like all fierce* 
demagogues, though internally furious at any opposition on 
the part . f those wltOm he was accustoxfied to lead blindfold, 
he determined to temporise and yield' to their clamour, with a 
strong determination of taking vengeance at a future period 
upon the chief of those who opposed his will. 

“Fear not, my friends!” he exclaimed in a loud and im- 
pressive tone : “ ) our prevot will do equal justice upon- all 
ofieiiders. Stand back, my men ; stand back, and let my train 
gather round us : wc w’ill deal witli the Englishmen an^ treat 
them according to their deserts.” 

The aspect of affairs now began to be serious ; for Griffith 
and his companions, and Albert Denyn himself, could catch 
no glance of recognition upon the prevot’s countenance. 

“A pretty pass !” cried Griffith, as he saw the forty or fifty 
well-armed soldiers of w’hich the prdvot’s train was composed 
gather in a stern circle round him and the rest, keeping hack 
the crowd, but presenting a much more formidable array than 
the undisciplined multitude. “ bet us stand back to back, 
my men, for we know not on which wde we shall be taken : 
wc can make a pretty littje hash of them yet if they come 
near. Now, Master Prevot, what is it that you mean by this V 
Are we not your friends, and the friends of the King of 
Navarre?” 

“•Not when I find you brawling in the streets,” said the 
prevot, affecting a fierce tone ; but the nofioment after, he bec- 
koned to 'Albert Denyn, saying? “ You at least arc a ’F^nolv* 
man^approach and speak to me.” 
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“ They caAie to help me,” feplied Albert Deflyrl', “ in pro- 
tecting this poor girl and the priest, who were attacked con- 
trary to your own orders. For good or ill I will take luy 
part with them.” 

“ Well dune, my young gallant!” cried Griffith: “ you will 
libar high some of these days.” a 

But in the mean time the pr6y6t made a quick and angry 
gesture, exclaiming, ‘‘TJornc hither, I say: you will make 
mischief speedily. You shall return to them if you ifdeascf.” 

Albert I)enyn took a step or two*forwaVd to the spot where 
the prevot stood, close to the old priest and his niece, with his 
hand still grasping his nephew by the shoulder. It was to 
the latter, however, ffiiat Marcel lirst spoke. “ Get ye goru, 
Jean,” he said, puslfthg the young man bank; “get ye gtiie 
to my house, and there wait as if you were a prisoner. 1 will 
not be long, and you shall remember this day’s tine deeds. 
There ! make yonr way through th*e crowd and begone 1 

“ And you, old man,*? he continued, turning to the priest, 
*“hie thee hence out of Paris as fa^it as may he, and take thy 
pretty mischief witli, thee: w'c have causes of contention 
enough among us already. I know' what thou wouldit say, but 
thou shalt have safe guard and conveyance. Here, Guetry, 
take four strong men with you; find quickly a litter or a horse 
for this girl; conduct her and her uncle safely lor ten lejigfies 
upon their road ere noon to-morrow. You answer for them 
with your life.” 

The man to whom he spoke was an old, weather-beaten 
Boldiel, whose habit w'as ever to obey without any comment; 
and merely nodding his head and saying, Well, sir, well!” 
he took the priest by the arm, and drew liim and his niece 
across the little space which iiad been cleared roimd the pre- 
v6t, towards the side next the river. 

“Now, what would you with nieV” demanded Albert 
Penym. “These men, I tell you, were aiding me to rescue 
that poor girl, to whom you yourself promised protection and 
assistance. I now require you to give them an opportunity of 
going fkee, if they have^ done no other wrong than defending 
thaweak and helpless against );our vicious rabble of J^aris.” 

“ And what would be the conseqfuences if f made the at- 
tempt?” asked the prevot, leaning down hi.s head and speak- 
ing low. “ They would he torn to pieces, and so should I 
myself. No, no, that will never do. Go, tell thein^m a wljjis- 
per,” he continued in the saSne under-tone — “ go tell them in 
^whis^T that there is but one way to save tliem. * If they 
resist tn^^ are lost. Let them seem to submit to my will, ^ 
whither I would have them and as I would have them, ana I 
# 
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pledge salyation that they shall be out of Paris to- 
morrow.’* 

“llow is that?” demanded Albert; but the prevot made 
an impatient gesture with his hand, exclaiming, “Go! go 
quick! there is no time to .spare!” ' ^ 

A Iresh cry of “!Uown with the English! down with the 
adventurerf 1” confirmed the words of Marcel; and Albert, 
returning to the side of Griffith, who stood contemplating the 
menacing looks of the preyAt’s followers and the crowd that 
>vas seen behind thera, with an air of very great indifference, 
spoke with the leader of the free companions for a moment in 
a low voice. Ere Griffith could answer^^Jjiowever, the soldiers 
of the pievot began to press closer arou*^; and in a moment 
after, a general rush was made upon tne little group in the 
centre of the circle. One of the assailants went down in an 
hisfcant by a blow from the hand of Griffith; a second was 
struck to the earth a little to the left. Ihitlere another stroke 
could be given, the adveitturers and Albert Deuyn himself 
were seized by the hands of the crowd, and most likely would 
have fared ill had it.not been for the prompt and vigorous in- 
terference of Marcel, and two or three of his officers who 
thought fit on this occasion to follow his lead. 

“ Do not hurt theni, do not hurt them!” shouted the pre- 
vot loudly. “Bring them along to the Tour de Nesle; tie 
them if they resist. By Sainte Gdndvibve, I will cleave you 
down to the mouth, Francois, if you touch him with that 
dagger! Take that, then!” and he" dashed one of his unruly 
followers to the ground with a blow from the back^'of his 
battle-axe, which drove bis iron cap down upon his head. 

“I will be obeyed!*' continued Marcel: “bring these men 
on to the Tour de Nesle. They shall be judged and dealt 
with according to law, but we will have no more murder in 
the streets. Come, away with them, away with them! and 
to-morrow they shall have sentence.** 

“ Long live the prevOt! Long live Stephen Marcel!’* cried 
one of the men in the crowd. ^The rest took it up ; and 
amidst a number of incongruous shpiits and exclamations, 
Albert Denyn, Griffith, and tlje rest, were hurried on with no 
very great ceremony or tenderness towards an old tower, 
which stood by the side of the river at the end of the town. 
As they came near the building, a number of the people ran 
onJ^)eforcjt 9 call out the keepers of the prison in order to 
receive the captives. Marcel hin'/self, who had remounted his 
noft'C, was also a little in advance; and as Albert Dc^jy^i w:.3 
ivurried past through the low-browed areh of the Tour de 
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Nesle, be saw the prdvut speaking eagerly to a broad, squai'^- 
built^ heavy-looking man, with a bunch of immense keys m 
his hand. 

In the mean time the prisoners were driven forward ; and 
it so happened that the young follower of the Captal de Bnch, 
being the last in the line, was in the very doorway of a large, 
dull looking room on the left of the gate, into which they had 
thrust his companions, when the person he had seen speaking 
to the prevot pushed his way hastily through the soldiery dnd 
caught him by the arm, exclaiming, “hiot in there, not in 
there ! there are too many there already. Here, Pierre le 
Kain ! take two of them up-stairs; I will put this one in the 
prison behind.” ra 

Albert Den}^ saw^ little more, for he w’as dragged forward; 
and cre he well knew which w^ay they Avere taking him, he 
was thrust into a small, narrow chamber at the back of the 
building, the door of which was instantly closed and locked 
upon him. , 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

TTnuer the shadow of one of those deep old woods whereof 
we have more than once had occasion to speak — which at that 
time covered nearly one-third of the whole soil of France, and 
of Avliich vestiges are still to be met with in almost every part 
of tliiiv fair land — ^in the dark hours of the night of the bright 
month of May, sat a group of men round a large watch-fire, 
whose lurid glare was the fittest light for the deeds of those 
on Avhose fac^s it shone. Gleaming through the bolls of the 
trees fiaslied the fiame of many more fires ; and those who 
gazed upon that part of the ibrest from a height might well 
have thought that some ruthless hand Avas endeavouring to 
consume it all. 

At the spot which we hayp mentioned were collected some 
ten or tAvelve persons, as different from each other in mind, 
character, and purposes as it is possible to conceive. There 
^as the hard}^, honest peasant of a superior class, who roused 
«p by intolerable Avronga, had joined the Jacquerie, and had 
bcoii led on step by step to deeds which his soul abhorred. 

Close b} 1 iin sat the rude, relentless ruffian, Avhose sole 
object Ava:i b!^/orl and lust, '•and who, after being long kbpt 
^wn b^' ihe j.aud of power, ngw revelled even unto drunken- 
ness fii the aiiaicliies of the times. There, too, appeared th^ 
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daring freebooter who had long lived upon plunder, and who, 
finding the Jacquerie a more profitable means of pursuipg the 
same trade, had joined the revolted peasants with many of his 
band. There, also, was the dull but remorseless Jacques 
Morne, tliere Thibalt de la Hue, and ‘there AVilliam CaiUft, 
still maintaining thrl: superiority over all around which firom 
the first had been the meed of higher intellect and greater 
energies. 

4t was strange to see t)^ese men, some of whom had been 
very lately not even clothed in the garb of peasants, but 
covered with rags or skins, now robed in silk and rich cloth, 
or decorated with splendid armour aifd chains of gold. A 
whole province was theirs ; for the first vQld attack upbn Plessy 
li^l not only encouraged their friends, and at once roused the 
whole ])e:isaiitry throughout the land, but had by its success 
, struck terror into their epemies, and caused a general con- 
sternation wherever the report was heard. Knights and 
nobles had tied before them; castle after castle had beeij 
taken by storm; small tdwns even had been captured and 
plundered; and still fhe cry went forth from many thousands 
of men m arms, “ War to the castle and the palace! Death 
to the noble and the rich!” 

Scenes of horror which no pen can describe, acts of bar- 
barity that imagination can scarcely conceive, not only ini- 
tiated tlie peasant into the new trade of the Jacquerie, but 
bound him to bis bloody calling by the irreparable tics of 
crime. And there they now sat, the leaders of the injurrec- 
tion, each urging it forward in his own peculiar way, and all 
contributing by their various passions to its distinctive cha- 
racter and extraordinary success. 

Amongst them all, with their furred gowns, their scarlet 
robes, and their rich embroidery, William Caillet appeared 
ill a garb chosen with that peculiar and careful adaptation of 
means to an end which so strongly characterised his niind, 
and blended in ^uch an extraordinary manner with the fierce 
passions of which he was the slaii(e. No gold, no jewels, no 
sparkling ornaments appeared upon his person. He was clad 
in armour of the finest kind,, and over all he wore a surcoat 
of unniingled black. His helmet lay beside him even when 
he slept, and the only decoration which it displayed was a tall 
black plume, which, together with his commanding height, 
he know jjirquld make him an object' easy to be distinguished 
aniongst the peasantry whom he*had excited to revolt. 

Jt wa^not, however, to produce an effect upon tha ^emy 
t)iat he assumed this peculiarity of dress: he thought more 
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of the people 'vho surrounded him, and of the danger of los- 
ing hi^ influence and command over them. Tlius, it was an 
impression upon their minds that he sought to cftecf, and for 
that purpose he chose his garb with care. Every serf who 
pi]laged a nobleman’s \vardrobe would, he knew, a])])ear in 
tinsel and glitter; but those plain dark ar,ms, tiie black phnne 
and coat, had not only something* mj^sterious and solemn in 
their aspect, but something that harmonised with the charac- 
ter of his own feelings, and especially accorded with the stei'n, 
determined severity, theUmmovcable, unrelenting determina- 
tion which he found no difficulty in displaying. 

He had become fru4‘al of his speech since his first success; 
he conversed but litme with any one, and made corifidiiiits of 
none but those whoiTi he was forced to trust. From tirnctto 
time, indeed, when anything induced him to suspect that the 
zeal of his followers began to slacken; that some apprehen- 
sion of the result produced a momentary hesitation; when he 
saw them divided in council, or seeking some i)Ctty object to 
the neglect of a greater one; then Ifls wonted ehxpience would 
burst forth in words of tire, and lead all Ipiavts away. 

The consequence of this conduct was, that the wdiole body 
looked up to him with reverence, not unmixed with fear. 
Even those, strange as it may seem, who had cast behind 
them every human apprehension, every holy respect, re- 
garded him with some degree of awe, and obeyed Inm when 
he thought fit to command, without a w^ord of opposition or a 
thought of resistance. 

There was but one person who approached him wuth no 
such feelings, and that was old Thihalt de la Kue. llis w'as 
a nature totally without deference for anything. He was one 
of those who were very rare in that age — an utter unbeliever 
in all that others held sacred; he wanted, in short, the faculty 
of reverence; and to the very existence of a God he did not 
give credit, because he could not coinprcliend the nature of 
any being worth}' of \Eeneration and respect, He believed 
not in virtue, except such animal qualities as the human crea- 
tjure shares w*ith the brute; and perhaps, if he had inquired 
sifi^if'ly into his own heart, he w.oulddiave found that he only 
aStp^Itted tjiat man might be brave knd w'oman tender, with- 
oift conceiving that the one could be honest or the other 
chaste; and yet such are the strange contradictions in our 
nature, that this unbelieving frame of mind did nqt exclude 
emperstition. The fact was,* he could fear, thougli he codld 
He.* rqyQ*‘ence. « i , 

Not only were splend;id dresses around that fire, though 
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Upon riulc limbs and iinsymmetrical forms, /but rich cheer, 
such as those lips had never tasted before the coinmeHcement 
of that year, v;as spread out in rough fashion for tlic leaders of 
the revolt. Tine trout from the stream and carp from the 
tank, game ot' such kind as was then in season, and eVen^the 
baronial peacock with his spreading tail was tliere, rudely > 
cooked indeed, but washed down with wine which might have 
pleased an emperor, the warm vintages of the luxuriant 
^outh, broTight frgm afi^j: for those never destined to drink it. 

We may well believe that, under such circumstances, but 
small moderation was observed. Golden hanaps, pluTulcred 
from this castle and that, passed freel\rouud the circle ; and 
under the daring inflnence of the gr4>e\ the joke, the jest, 
atfid the ribald song, passed hither and thither; while similar 
sounds echoed np from the other fires w hich had been kindled 
in every part of the forest, giving the best indication, to any 
cars that listened, of the tvild saturnalia which reigned in one 
of the fairest jjroviiices o/ France. * • 

There were only two^of the persons present who drank 
inodert^ely, .and c«nse(}uently wxTe lilorc silent — Caillet and 
'J’liU)alt de la line. The first scarcely uttered a word to any 
one, often passed the cup untouched, and gazed w ith his large 
flashing eyes full upon the blazing pile before him, as if 
giving it back fire for fire. Thibult Ja Hue, on his part, 
spoke soinewdiat more; "glanced round the scene about him 
with keen, small, serpent-like eyes; and ever and aium; as he 
marked the traces of coming drunkenness in the vacant looks 
and dropj>ing jaws of his coni})!Uiious, a withering smile of 
inelfable semu, and as it were of liatred lor the whole human 
race, glanced over his lip and passed aw ay in an instant. IJis 
words, tliough siveet intone and accompanied w ith a bland 
expression, Avere generally venomously liitter, searching out 
with terrible sagacity the tender point in every one to whom 
he spoke, and plunging in a dagger where it was least ex- 
pected. 

To Caillet, indeed, that nighfc’^is language tvas peculiarly 
gentle. There was a honeyed smoolliness about it which did 
more to put the keen neader of the insurrection upon Ins 
guard than if he had openly avoAA'od the most hostile pur- 
poses. In one respect Caillet had mistaken the character of 
ThiUalt la Hue: he kiicAV Avell his passion for gold, and had 
in^therr ttg successes ])ampcrcd it to the utmost ; but be had 
fancied that passion to be his onliy one. He believed that in 
hiip, as lo often liappcns in thd world, avarice had 
ijp every other feeling. 
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In this, however, he erred : the love of power was strong 
in the heart of the old man. He cared not, indeed, whether 
he ruled openly or by another; but still he was well jdcased 
to rule; to exercise his cunning and his skill in guiding, di- 
recting, commanding ; and he could not bear to see even Caillct 
■hiinscif, though he knew and felt his 'snplirior genius, com- . 
pletely independent of his sway by the influence he had gained 
over his fellow-insurgents. He had resolved, then, long be7 
fore this period, that such a state of things should be changed, 
and as his whole spirit was intrigue, he took no small delight 
in working for his own ends. 

Let it not be Buppos"'?!, indeed, that his design was to over- 
throw Caillet, for he £.w too clearly that such an event as 
that man’s fall must prove the destruction of all around, llul' 
he sought to gain such power over Caillet himself, as through 
him to govern the whole. Oircumptanccs, as we sliall soon 
see, had up to this point^wonderfully favoured his schemes; 
bnt this was one of those* critical instants in which there was 
likely to he a struggle; and it w^as his object to turn Caillet in 
one direction while he himself acted in ar;other, in order to 
possess himself of an advantage which he felt sure would en- 
able him to rule the leader at his will. 

He had prepared all for his purpose before he sat down 
beside that fire; and by subtle insinuations to several of thu 
persons present, be had prompted that proposal wbicli was 
certain to lead the forces of the insurgents in the direction 
that hev'desired, if Caillet still remained ignorant of facts with 
which he himself had accidentally become acquainted. He 
had so schemed, also, that if Caillet resisted he was likely to 
meet with opposition for the first time, and perhaps to have 
his determination overruled by all the leaders present. 

The proposal of which we have spoken had been delayed, 
and the feast and the revel protracted somewhat longer than 
the old man liked ; and at length, looking towards the captidn 
of the freebooters we luive mentioned, a man oi’ great corpo- 
real powers and no slight taWhts, he said aloud, after an un- 
noticed sign for the other to begin^“Wcll, my friends, we 
had better settle our proceedings for to-morrow before we 
are all quite drunk." 

Caillet remained silent ; and the freebooter, then remem- 
bering the suggestions that had been made to him by Thibalt, 
exclaimed, “ Of course wc sh,allnowgo to SeijliSy.a»L pro- 
posedlast week. There is nothing to stop us now : the town 
^d full of wealth ; wb shall get immense booty and 
destroy a whole nest of the viper nobility." 
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Caillert gazed at him with a stern smile a^^ he spoke ; but 
•!)clbrc lie could answer, several of the others aro\^nd ex- 
claimed, “Oh, yes; to Scnlis! — to Scnlis let ns go: we shall 
never get such plunder as that.” , 

'J'iie leader frowned, and replied sternly, “We go fir®t to 
Ernienouvillc. That castle taken, I lead you to Senlis; but 
tve must not leave it behind us, with its garrison ready to 
attack ns in the rear.” 

* “ Send old Tbibalt with ten thousand men to blockade it,” 
cried the freebooter, who had been well tutored: “there are 
jK)t 11 fry men in the jdace; but before we have captured it 
the dauf)hin’s troops may be in Senljs, and we lose the best 
thing that has olicred itself since the,(yeginning.” 

% Thihalt cast a rapid glance towards Caillet to see how he 
relished the proposal ; hut the latter replied, fixing his eyes 
sternly n])on the freebooter, '*1 do not change my purposes. 
'\\’hat I have said is determined. We take Erincnonvillc, and 
then attack Senlis; and •should the^daiiphin’s troops be in it, 
if tliere be no cow^ards amongst ourselves we will burn them 
and Seiilis tngetliftr.” 

“Nay,” cried the freebooter boldly, while several voices 
murmured something about proceeding to Scnlis at once, “I 
see not why one man’s voice should overthrow all our coun- 
sels. TiCt us put it to the vote here whether we shall go first 
to Senlis or Ermenonville. You are a brave, strong man, 
AV'illiam Caillet, and a good leader to boot; but* not a bit 
braver, or stronger, or wiser, than I or any one else here 
jiresent.” 

“ If I am not,” answered Caillet, rising coldly and slowly 
from the ground, “I am not fit to overrule your opinion, 
which I will do, or die, W"c will have no disputes or factions 
amongst us. There is one wa 3 % when any two leaders differ, 
of settling the matter at once, without spreatiyag the quarrel 
throughout the whole. Stand up, man, I sayMt^ind up and 
draw your s^’ord! No words, my friends, but make a space 
around. He has said that 1 sjn not braver, or stronger, or 
wiser than he is: I say that I am all! Now let him try. 
Stand back, I say! those at know me will not meddle- 
Are you a coward?” he added, seeing that the freebooi^yf 
hesitated. ' 

His opponent’s w'capon instantly flashed in the air, an£ i^ras 
aimel pf Caillet’s naked head, with a sudden straightforward 
stroke wliich seemed destined’’ to cleave him to the ground ; 
l^ut it parried in a moment ; and ere he could r^^^vc^his 
guard, the sweeping blade of the insurgent leader stru<^J^ 
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on the neck bd^Ccath the left ear, and laid him a headless 
trunk ui|:H)n the earth, as if he had been smitten with a scythe. 
The dark hlood spouted forth and deluged the gra<«s ; and 
Ciiillet, wi])ing hia blade upon a handful of leaves, replaced 
it iri the sheath, saying, “A body of our men are already be- 
.forc Enncnonville ; we will take it ere two suns have risen 
and set, and th.on T promise I will iead to Senlis.” 

‘‘ Wlien ytm have posses'**‘d yourself of fair Adela de Miiii- 
vinct,” added 'f hibalt la Rue, with a pweet ^niile and in a lo^ 
tone ; “ but what is to be done with this piece of flesh that 
lies quivering here? I fear it Avill he difficult to fit the head 
U])oii the body again ;/fand if those he brought with him see 
tluMii tlius disjoined, tJ-jcy may very likely quit us or breed a 
tumult.” * 

“ Jf they seek to (|uit us, let them go,” replied Caillct; 
“ we can well spare them. If they breed a tumult, there are 
plenty of tries to hang them to , nor will ropes be wanting, 
nor luilids willing to do *it. As flu' the rest, Jet his body l)e 
taken away and buried. The matter is sufficient as it is to 
sene for a good warning, iny friend Tbikalt, both those 
who listen to e^il counsels and those who give them.” 

It was early on the following morning when tlie immense 
multitude of the insurgents surrounded the Castle of Ei-me- 
nonville; and, though the place was strong and well defended, 
before night terrible progress had been made towards its 
destruction. The vails were undermined in various places, 
and t\v<ft or three more hours of light would have seeu many 
a yawning lireach in the defences. 

Just about the lime that the sun was setting, old Thibalt la 
Rue was seen ‘4peaking eagerly with lour of the peasants, who 
had been carrying forward the attack on the side where he 
himself commanded. 

“ But I you,” he said, in answer to some objection 
which oneis^spl^-them had seemed to make — “ but I tell you, 
that as soon he has got possession of this girl, he will have 
all that he has ever desired ,#fl8cnd then he will marry her, get 
a promise of pardon and distinction for himself, quit us and 
teiaye us to our fate : nay, perhstps ,be the first to head the 
against us. Ko, no; we must enable her to make her 
or else get hold of her ourselves, which would be 
still; for then we could rule him as wc liked.” 

how can w'e do it? how can we do it?” askedethb pefi,- 
to whom he was speaking. “ The old lord is too cunning 
anything you can wi^te to him.” ^ • 

don't know wat,” replied Thibalt ; ** and besides, there 
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are four*or five of the men from St. Leu whc|^were villeins nf 
•the old lord’s, and they jio to this business with an injiwilling 
heart, lor they love him much. If you will consent and help 
me, 1 will sjicaU with them in soon as the sun is down. We 
can lyet them, 1 dare say, to be liosta‘;es.‘’ » 

“lint iio’.v can, we get hold of the girl, then?*’ demanded^ 
the ]>easant. • 

‘‘ By a sudden attack laid in ambush,” replied Thibalt. 
‘•Vou shall coimjiand it, and can easily hide tw'o or three 
lumdred men in the hrushw'ood on the skirts of the forest, 
it will all he easily managed: make his own people persuade 
the old lord to try an escape during night, they becoming 
]dtdges lor his safety. Do not set up(>l him till hd is beyond 
wir I'irlhest posts : by lliat time the hostages wall be free ; so 
that if these men of Alain inet require any sureties them- 
selves, J can give ni\sel* up for one, aii^ be at liberty before 
j'Oii make your attack. But mind, on 3miir life and honour, 
yon do no harm to the ’girl, otherwise we entirely lose our 
hold n])OTi CJaiiiei.” * 

‘■J tilke caiyj of that,” answfl'ed the other, “I will 
take care of that ; but now, Alastcr Thibalt, if I bring her 
safe to you, you shall ransom her from me, for it is for you I 
am working — that is clear enough.” 

“ 1 will give you a hundred pieces of gdld,” said Thibalt. 

“ If you do not make it five hundred,” replied the man, 

“ 1 will take her up to Caillet, or keep her myself to be my 
owm paramour.” ^ 

Even villains find that a state of socict}'^ in wdiicli all prin- 
ciple is at an end is very inconveydont to Ih^e in; and old 
'jliibalt himself, who had never conceived any moral tie bind- 
ing, now longed fur some such bond wherewith to secure his 
own instruments. He was obliged, however, to deal with 
tilings as he found them ; and after settling the affair as far as 
possible with those to whom he had first communicated his 
views, he* prowled about till the sun was down, and then 
gathered together five or six the men of Alauvinet, with 
whom he held a long and eager conversation. At length he 
procured a light and a piece ^f parchment, and sending for a 
cunning scribe over whom he had gained some power, he 
caused him to write hastily the following lines : — 

ov IftArviNKT, — These arc written to you by a friend. The Castle 
of Erincil^iivinc cannot be hold out. If you are the man that v*e bdleve, yoa 
ar9 already thii4dng of cutting your wa^ through, and SGlling your "11^ ch^y. 
However, as you were always a hind lord and a good master, your friends in the 
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oamp of the free p^ple of France have determined to give you an opportunity 
of cscap^g, if you ctioose to take advantage of it. _ In the quarter opposite to tlu^ 
western postern you will find a path open for you; and you may rrst )>(.Tlo^:tly 
cert^ii that you will ho safe for the di^taucc of two miles, llut to rendiT you 
more secure, as you may well entertain a doubt of the word pledgi^l to you, you 
wiK find three hostages, tinarmed, within five yards of the door. Them you u ill 
take with you for a mile on your way, and then set tho^i/rce, Ilut as you value 
your own life, and the lives ol those who rjsk all to sa> e you, you must he us 
still as death, while you and yours go through the midst of the camp. Not a 
word must be spoken, and you must pass along slowly, lest the noise of yrur 
horses, or the jingling of your harness, should muse of’^ers than those who seek 
your good. The hour is midnight. 

I 

As soon as this waV written, it was tied to the liead of an 
arrow, round the shaft of which was wrapped some tow. Th il 
material was then lighted, and the whole was shot into the 
castle. For several hours after, i^he ordinary scenes took 
place amongst the insurgents, but gradually about ten o’clock 
all noises ceased, and Weariness lard the strong limbs at rest. 
Little guard or watch of any kind’ was kept amongst them, 
for their numbers were so immense that Jjliey imagiijed tliey 
had no cause for fear. To all appearance the only persons 
that were awake amongst the whole vast multitude were 
William Caillet and Thibalt la Itue, who sat close together, 
talking eagerly in tlieir usual strain. The old man seemed 
anxious rather than otherwise to keep his companion’s e}'e 8 
from sleep, laying out schemes and plans for the future, and 
inquir,uig into the tidings whicii Caillet had received from 
various parts of France. 

At length, however, Caillet exclaimed, “Get jmu gone, 
Thibalt! get 3 ^ou gone! I must sleep. For three nights I 
have not closed iriy eyes. But now 1 have them in my grasp ! 
nothing can snatch them from me now; and I may as well 
have a few hours’ slumber.” 

Old Thibalt supp^e^sed the bitter smile that was rising to his 
lip, and merely adding in a taunting tone, 1 thought 3*011 
never slept, Caillet,” he IWe him, returning to his own part 
of their leaguer, where he instantly sought out the men he 
had been conversing with at nightlail. 

“ I am come, you see,” he said, “ to place myself in your 
hands. Where are the three men Avho are to he hostages ?” 

“ They are gone forward alread 3 %” replied one of the pea- 
sants. “ Let ns draw back^ Master Thibalt, into^tkis^hoJ^ow, 
and watch what follows.” 

^'“Thibalt accompanied them wi silence; and then seating th«ni- 
aelves in a little hollow of the ground, the party gazed eagerly 
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for some 'minutes over the slope towards the cq^tle. The night 
was very dark ; and though one could sec the sombre.imasses 
of towers and walls marked by a deeper blackness upon the 
sky behind, nothing else was visible. All w^as silent too ; but 
after a time the keen ears cf the old man caught a sound, jind 
raising himself upoTi his knees, he soon saw a number of dark 
objects, which might be men and horses, moving slowly and 
silently forward. They passed on with a low rustling, and 
^Aere soon lost tq^ his 9 ight. Thibalt and his companions 
listened eagerly for several minutes, but at length, as all re- 
mained still, he turned and said, You see 1 have dealt fairly 
with you.” \ 

In less than half-an-hour, the throe men 'who Tiad been 
given as hostages came back; and Thibalt, without waiting to 
near their account of what had taken place, exclaimed, “All 
, is now safe, so I will retjye to rest and he hurried away to 
a hut in which he had taken up his abode. 

It w'as situated near the edge of thb camp, and the old man 
was some time in reaching it; but even when he had entered 
and clo^d the door. .far from seeking fepose, he listened with 
his head inclined and his ear turned to the window, till sud- 
denly he heard a distant sound of shouts and clashing of arms 
as of men in strife. Others heard it also and rushed forth : 
the whole camp was soon roused, and everything was noise 
and confusion. But in the midst of all, the leader of the 
peasants whom he had cunningly placed in ambush was 
brought into his hut, wounded and bleeding. » 

“ Curse upon them and you !” he exclaimed as soon as he 
saw Thibalt. “ They have escaped, and have half killed me.” 

The old man tried to give him consolation ; but the dying 
Jacques rolled his eyes wildly round, saying to one of his 
companions, who had helped him thither, “Fetch me Caillet. 
I would fain speak to Wiiiiam Caillet.” 

“Go, go!” cried Thibalt in a sweet tone; “fetch him 
Caillet, as he wants to speak to him.” 

The man retired, leaving his 'cpmrade alone with the old 
serpent who had employed him ; and in less than ten minutes 
Caillet was in the hut. * ^ • 

“Alas! you are too late,” said Thibalt as he saw him — 
“ the ]JOpr follow is dead. They have broken through, Caillet, 
you have heard, and killed poor jMcrlache, here. What lie 
had tof sjfcy.I know nut, but he wanted much to speak with 
you.” ^ 

Qaillev uttered not a word, bfit tui'ued upon his 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


The only article of furniture that was to be found in the pri- 
son to which Albert t)cnyn had been consigned was a sjuall 
three-legged stool. As the young soldier looked round at the 
bare walls, the small grated window some two or three ft^ct 
above his liead, the damp earthen floor, and the strong iron- 
plaited door covered with dull andjJropping mould, he coultl 
not but feel a sort of heavy and cheerless cloud come over his 
-brighter hopes, and ma'ke the prospect before him look m(»io 
dark and gloomy than it really w^s. A moment after, how- 
ever, the buoyant heart of youth rose up» again, and^hc mur- 
mured to himself with a smile, ^'This is ccrtairily a strange 
turn of fate!” 

He had'still to undergo that which is more difficult to en- 
dure without despondency than any sudden misfortune or 
disappointment; namely, the weary passing of hours in soli- 
tude and idleness. At first he consoled himself with the 
thought that the prevot would certainly not fail to keep his 
promise, and set him and the rest of the prisoners at liiierty 
as soon as he could do so without danger. The King of 
Navarre, he fancied, also, out of respect for the Captal de 
Buch, would not suffer his imprisonment to be long. 

Nevertheless, as hour after hour went by, and not a soul 
entered the prison either to bring him provisions or exchange 
a word with him, his spirits sank, and he felt a degree of 
melancholy creep over him of which he was ashamed, and 
with which he struggled ^hout being able to overcome it. 

The light which the chamber possessed was but little, even 
In the brightest part of the day; btft now that light began to 
d(!crease, and at length the young soldier saw the last ray fade 
away, and all was darkness. He continued to walk up and 
down the room, however, giving way to all the sad ‘Jioughts 
which were naturally suggested, not only by his ^w)]i situa- 
tion, but ly the state of Ffance and the dangers which Sur- 
n#unA«d those who were nvsst dear to him. Th£ wing of 
Time flew on, with nothing to relieve the monotony of i.ts 
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passing except the noises which he lieard occasionally pro- 
ccl'^ling either from other parts of tlio prison, or from the 
bii'^y wtwlcl without, the tic between him and W'hich seemed 
now entirely dissevered. 

Ihiririg the early part of the night the sound of tonguoa 
reached liini, talking loudly in some of the neighbouring 
chambers; ajul once he heard a gay voice singing in the Eng- 
lish tongue, showing that either the other prisoners did not 
share liis despondeucy, or else were better provided with 
means of lightening the load of imprisonment. Then again 
tlie ])lashing sound of oars, and the ruslyng of a boat through 
the water immediately beneath the towef, struck his ear; and 
gay tongues and a merry laugh from a distance — ^probably 
Irc^Sn the other side of the river — served more to increase hia 
melancholy, l)y contrasting liarshly with his own feelings, 
*han to enliven him by showing that there was still joy and 
cheerfulness in the world. As time went on, however, all 
these sounds ceased, and sjlence resumed its dominion over 
the guy metropolis of France. 

To tlio best 01 All ^rt Denyn’s judgmiSnt, midnight was past 
by more than one hour when he again heard the noise of oars, 
and a boat seemed to stop beneath the walls of the tower itself. 
The next moment, three sharp blows, as if struck by some- 
heavy substance against a wooden door, reached the ear of the 
young prisoner; and after an interval of silence, which lasted 
pel haps f<mr or live minutes, the blows were repeated, and a 
voice exclaimed, “ Mathieu, Mathieu! open and let me in!” 

For a short time no other sound was heard, hut then a 
heavy foot sounded upon the stairs, the great gate creaked 
upon its hinges, and the murmur of two persons speaking low 
made itself iaintly heard through the door of his prison. An 
instant alVer, that door itself opened and a bright light flashed 
in, dazzling Albert iJenyn’s cy^cs so that he could not at first 
see who it was that approached. It w’as the voice of the I*rc- 
v6t Marcel, 'however, that exclaimed, as he turned sharply to 
the keeper of the tower who was i chin d him, “How is this, 
Mathreii? You have left him without bed, or light, or food, 
apparently I” * , i 

“ You never told me to give him these,” replied the jailer: 

“y^ou said to keep him alone ” 

“ButAiot to starve him,” cried the pr6vdt. “However, 
qui<^ I him some food an^ wine. They have treated 

. you ill, wv young friend, but I have not forgotten my pro- 
misok” ® 

^Dertaiuly, five minutes before, Albert Denyn would have 
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thought a j€ it the most unpalatable thing in the world; but 
BO Greedy are the revolutions of feeling in the hnnian IitMvt, 
that apprehension and despondency vanished at once, and lie 
replied gaily — 

t “You invited me to supper, Monsieur le PrevOt — must 
say you have given me dainty fare.” 

“Knights-errant,” answered the prevOt with a grim smile, 

“ have always been known to feed poorly and sleep on hard 
beds ; and such will ever be the case, my good sir, with tiiose 
who meddle in affairs with which they have nothing to do.” .jj 
“ But,” exclaimed Albert Denyn, “ you would not have me i 

Btand tamely by ana see ” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed the prevot, interrupting him, 

“ we have no time to talk of these things now. Besides', the 
matter is settled, and there is never any use in returning to a 
business that is gone. Let the P^ast have its own. From 
sad and dark dominion we can never recover one of all the 1 
things that have bowed to its sway, be they the bright and 
beautiful, be they the stern and terrible, be they good, be 
they bad. The Past is the only mon^h against whose sway 
there is no appeal, and from whose dread sceptre there is no 
escaping. The old man and his niece are safe, far beyond the 
walls of Paris. Your friends here in the prison with you shall *' 
be set at liberty before to-morrow morning. But it is with . 
you that I have to speak, and with the Present that we have 
to deal. You are a Frenchman, are you not ?” 

‘t.A true one,” answered Albert Denyn. 

“ Then, how came you to be serving with the Captal de 
Buch ?” demanded the prdvOt. 

“I have only served with him in foreign lands,” replied 
Albert, “ and never against my native country. For it I will 
alwa^’^s draw my sword, and never against it ; and that the 
noble captal knows right well.” 

“ Good — good !” said the pr6v0t; and after thinking for a 
moment he added, “ I have a task for you, which you must 
not refuse.” ^ 

“Tell me more of it, prSvot,” rejoined Albert. “ I have 
learned many a lesson of la^e, and amongst the rest know, 
that one ought to undertake nothing without comprehending 
elearly what it is and what it leads to.” 

“ Y'ou are right to be cautious,” said the prevot “but it is 
- a task that you may well be proud to perform." a 

He paused and mused for several minutes; andithen, whild* 
j^cr brought in a small table and some food, he spoke of 
indmhrent subjeots, or else gazed moodily upon the floor. As 
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soon as lhf> man was gone, however, he continued, saying, 

“ Fall to and refresh yourself, but keep yorfr cars open. 
Tiierc is a young lady now in this town of Paris — would to 
Cud that she had not com o hither !— of high rank and station, 
hufc of a race wlio arc siiFer anywliere else than in the French 
capiUl. You have heard of the taking of the tower of the 
Louvre, where we found sucli a supply of arms and ammuni- 
tion : she was known to bo therein, and the mob sought for 
iior,*Romc\Yhat eager. for bloodshed. I found means to savo 
■lier from tlieir fury for the time ; for, though no way tender- 
1 Lear ted, I love not to see a woman’s blood spilled ; and be- 
Gides, it is always well to leave some dodr open for retreat in 
ease of need. 1 concealed her then; but these people, these 
^.^ly"‘dians, the most turbulent and ungovernable race on the 
laec of the earth, know that she is still in the capital, suspect 
iiio, and vrateli every iiiovcinciit that I make. She must ho 
got out of Paris before daybreak to-niori*ow. I dare send 
none of my own people to give her pr(7tection, and I know no., 
one to apply to but you." ' 

Albert I)enyn listened eagerly, and imagination whispered 
instantly in his ear the name of Adcla de Mauvinet. There 
was no cause, it is true, why he should suppose that the pre* 

•\ 6t .spoke of lier. He had merely mentioned a lady of high 
rank, and there Avas not any reason whatsoever for believing 
that Adel a wiis in Paris ; but yet a feeling of hope and ex- 
pectation rose in the breast of the young soldier, which made 
his heart beat high as he listened. Do you never remaJirk in 
the midst of some wide-extended plain, while the clouds of an 
April day were passing over, sweeping forest and field, village 
and stream, with their faint shadows as they fly, oii6 bright 
li.arlicular spot — some church spire or cottage window — which 
the light rests on longer and catches more frequently than any 
other point in the whole scene — a spot which seems to draw 
to itself every stray sunbeam that visits the landscape, and 
which shines out Ahc moment that a ray finds its way through 
the cloud P Such is the object o^,its love to a young heart. 
The moment that the light of hope breaks through the dark- 
ness of despondency and the clpuds of care> the first rays Ml 
naturally upon the predominant object of the heart’s affections,^ 
making it sparkle with contrasted splendour from the gloom 
of the scale around. ' ' 

Withem^an instant’s hesitation Albert Denyn accepted the 
; taskronl^yemarking, “ It is unfortJlmato that you can give me 
no one to'>accompany me : a single hand can do but ki 
times like 
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“ I have nr, one, I have no one!” said the prgvot in an im« 
patient tone. ' * “ If I contrive to get her sale from Paris; it 
will be no slight thing. Your task must be to bring her in 
safet)^ to Erraenonville or Beaumont.” 

, “ Could I not haVe some of the English with me?” de- 
inaiiclcd Albert Denyn. “ There are several of them 1 have 
seen before, and one named Scuoope, wlio stood strongly by 
me when they had taken me prisoner and were about putting 
jne to- death.” 

“ I dare not trust them,” replied the prevOt; “ I dare not 
trust them: they are all rank marauders; and if they were ’ 
to. discover the pri^ they have in their hands, they Avonld 
cut your throat for the mere ransom, if they could not get 
3^011 to join and share with them. Yet stay! this feUow 
Scroope, you may take him with you. Man to man, you uill 
be his match, doubtless, and he must promise to be under 
your command. Wait a moment or two and finish your sup- 
^ per; I will go and speak with him.” 

The prevot quitted the chamber, and Albert l^cnyn was 
left for about a quarter of an hour in i^ditude. At tlie end 
of that time, however, Marcel returned with the soldier 
Scroope, who laughed when he saw the young soldier, sa} ing 
good-numouredly, “So I am to be under y’our command, 
though I have seen more battles than you have seen 3-ears ! 
However, I’d be under the command of a baby of six months 
old, in order to get out of the hole into w hich they have 
crampied me, giving me nothing' but sour wine and hogs’ 
flesh. But tell me, how came 3^011 by tliis line coat of arms? 
When last I saw you there was something not quite so gay 
about 3TOU.” 

“ That is nothing to you, my good friend,” replied Albert 
Den3m: “ be you sure that the arms are my ow-n, as well as 
that medal of the emperor at which you are looking. He 
put it round my neck with his own hand,” the youth added 
proudly. “But let us not waste time. 1 am read}'^, Sir”' 
Pr 6 v 5 t.” ^ 

“Not till I have finished this flagon,” cried Scroope : “ if 
J^u do not drink it, I see no rpasoil why - 1 should not.” 

The rest of their proceedings' in the prison were soon 
brought to an end. Marcel Jed the way out, and descending 
the little sloping muddy path which led to the bartk of the 
river, they found a boat with a solitary boatmanj ^ h^ rose as 
hgi perceived the pre\ot. f : 

(jliick, Mathurin!” said the prev6t, speaking t6 the per- 
son in the skifp, “ you I can trust. Run back with this fc^; 
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biyng out another horse, a destrier^ to the place ivhither I sent 
the boy with the others. If they seek to stop you at tlic 
gate, show them your badge : we will row ourselveg; to the 
place,” . 

The man sprang to the shore; Albert Denyn, the prevdt, 
and Scroope enteredT the boat; and the Englishman, seizing 
the oars of his own free-wfll, rowed rapidly on, under the 
dirgetion of Marcel, to a spot on the other bank of the river. 

As near as possible lo the point where the houses of the 
village of Passy approach the river in the present day, but 
which then formed part of a green fieltj bordered by a vine- 
yard and embellished with several groups of tall trees, ap- 
peared in the clear moonlight a dark mass standing under 
onS of the elms. It might have been composed of bushes for 
aught that the eye could really discern, but the imagination 
hf Albert Henyn instantly«aided him to*arrange it as a group 
of men and horses. In this instance^ imagination was right 
to a certain degree : the hordes were there ; one tied to the tree* 
itseii; and another held by a page covered with a large riding- ^ 
mantle. •No other IfUman beingq, howJver, were there; and 
Albert Denj/n, who sprang to the ground before the prevot, 
looked around in vain lor the lady, 

Marcel spoke a few words to the page in a low voice ; and 
after was heard the sound of another horse’s feet 
coining rapidly. The noise was soon found to pniceed, 
however, from the approach of the man named Mathurin, 
leading a charger provided with a strong steel saddk and 
head -piece. 

“ Now mount quickly,” said the preyOt; “ and God speed 
you!” 

“ But where is the lady?” demanded Albert Denyn. 

“ You will find her by the way,” replied the prevOt. 

“ I am to ride her horse and enact the lady till you do,” 
cried the page, springing upon the light jennet which he, 
had hitherto held : 1 can show you the road if you do 

know it.” % 

“Oh! we all know the way right well,” replied the man 
named Scroope; “you sa^icyt pages think that no one but 
yourselves is acquainted with anything.” 

Thus^ying, he mounted the beast provided for him; and 
taking yave of Msyreel, with one or two words of instruction 
from tlJe^r^vot as to wliat pla^s they were to avoid and 
what places to seek, the little party set out upon its journey. 
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TEfi J4CQUEB1E. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Ai-hert Denvn, the. page, and the stout yeoman Scroope, 
rode on for about an hour almost in silence. The two former 
were certainly occupied with thoughts of their own; the let- 
ter was troubled with very few thoughts of any kind; but, 
unlike some persons whose mind is lightly loaded, his tongue 
was not the more active on that account. He was the perfect 
soldier of that day, though a favourable specimen of the ani- 
mal, for his heart was good, and Ws judgment not bad; and 
.when called upon to act, he did so in a manner very creditable 
to himself; but until the moment for actibn came, ht went on 
without the slightest inquiry regarding what was to happen 
next, and in utter carelessness of everything that was taking 
place around him. He was exactly one of those, so well 
depicted by Dryden, who “ whistle as they go for want of 
thought;” and indeed in the present instance he practised the 
same musical idleness, whistling a light air, till Albert put 
him in mind that he might call attention to their party, 
which was not at all to^he desired. 

During the hour that we have mentioned, the thoughts ol 
Albert Denyn were stirred up by expectation, and lie looked 
anxiously forward every moment in the hope of seeing the 
person whom he was destined to escort. At the end of that 
time, however, the moon touched the edge of the sky; and 
although morning was near, the sun as. yet gave no light. 
There seemed every chance of passing the liidy in the dark- 
ness ; and Albert Denyn ccUld refrain no longer, but turning 
to the page he said, Surely we nannot have missed the 
lady?” 

“Do not fear, do not fear!” replied the boy, laughing; 
“ all will go right, I dare say.” ^ 

“ But I do not choose to trust to daresays,” rejoi,^ed the 
young soldier, not particulrrly well pleased with tli . tone of 
th^ page's answer. “ Have you good reason to think that we 
ar^.oli”the track to find her? The prevGt told me that it 
< ^fild ^be with the greatest difficulty that he got out 6f 
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Paris; anS if he brought her as far as this, he juight send her 
■\tith equal safety to Beaumont.” 9 ^ 

“ Doubtless,” said the hoy in the same tone ; “ but she may 
be nearer to us than we think. Do you not understand yet, 
young man ?” * • 

“Perhaps I do,” replied Albert Denyn; but at the same < 
time his expectations grew cold, for the voice that spoke to 
him was certainly not that of Adela de Mauvinet. 

Trhe party relapsed into silence again ; and in about half-an- 
hour the eastern sky grew grey and then yellow, and dawn 
and light succeeded to darkness. Aljbert Denyn turned a 
closer glance upon the countenance or his young companion, 
and saw beneath the page's hood the soft features and fair 
sWn of a very beautiful girl, of about two or three and 
twenty years of age ; but that girl was not Adela de Mauvinet. 
•Tenderness and courtesy towards womkn, however, was a part 
of the young soldier’s code ; and after riding on by the lady's 
side for some way, he said, “ Are ydu not likely to be much 
fatigued?”* * 

“Oh* no,” she asplied; “IJiavc*bcen used lately to a 
harder life than I ever thought to know. But at all events it 
were better to die of weariness than to be torn to pieces by 
the mad mob of Paris.” 

“But what can you have done,” asked Albert Denyn, “ to 
oifend the people ? I thought that the good Parisians were 
softened in a moment by youth and beauty.” 

“ You have heard the same story,” answered the lady, “ of 
the effect produced by an innocent maiden upon a lion. 1 
should not like to be the virgin to try, however, and much 
. less to trust the tiger of Paris — mean the mob of the capital 
—vith no other arms than youth, beauty, and innocence. 
\;V^hy, without shame or remorse they would cut off Diana's 
ears, and hang up Yenus to the first spout they could find.” 

She spoke laughing, but with some degree of bitlternesa, 
and similar to 4he specimen we have given was her conver- 
sation as they proceeded. In des^te of all that she had gone 
through, she was still IJght, gay, and somewhat coquettish 
withal ; by no means wi^ouj; a due sense of her own beauty 
and wit, and of the united effect of both upon her companions. 
Nor is it to be denied that, as he rode on hour after hour by the 
side of^is faqj^ing, Albert Denyn felt no slight degree of 
int^resV dhd admiration ; but sfil^ she was not to him, nor ever 
could bt, Adela de Mauvinet. 

We nfiist not pause upon alPthe little adventures tiAt ftok 
place by the way, nor tell all the little acts of kindQjSss and 

* u 
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attention whicTi Albert paid to his fair charge ; noi must we 
detail «how she^ assuredly tried to pique his admiration to the 
highest point, and felt somewhat pettish and disappointed on 
finding that, though full of chivalrous courtesy and attentioji, 
thv.*re was none of that fiery and eager admiration about him 
which is in general so easily excited in the breast of the 
young. 

All passed in safety. Here and there, indeed, the travel- 
lers heard of parties of free companions; and as they pro- 
ceeded farther from Paris, sad tales of the ravages of the 
Jacquerie met their pars. Once, indeed, they were induced 
to turn several miles out of the direct road, so that Ermenon- 
ville was still at ‘some distance when day began to decline ; 
but no troop either of the adventurers or of the insurgent 
peasants presented themselves; and the lady continued to 
make light of the revolt, and to declare that all the Jacques 
in the world could not be so bad as the citizens of Paris. 

• Even her tone, however, w’as changed, when, pausing at a 
small village where they proposed’ to pass the night, she saw 
the smoking mins of a tall castle on t Vi neighbouring hill, 
and heard that it had been burned to the ground three days 
before by the peasantry of Brie. 

A hurried consultation w'as held earl}’’ on the following 
morning, between the lady and Albert Denyn ; for it can 
hardly be said that Scroope took any part therein, ready to 
follow wherever any one else preceded him, but neither wil- 
ling, xor indeed able to lead. The first point to be considered 
was, in what direction their steps should be turned ; for some 
rumours Lad reached them during the preceding evening of 
a large body of insurgents barring the way towards Ermeiion- 
ville ; but the lady pressed eagerly that they should at least 
make the attempt in that quarter. 

“I have faithful friends,” she said, “in the castle itself; 
and if I could once reach them I should feel safe.” 

“ We will trj',” replied Albert Denyn ; “ we will try. But 
sif we find ourselves shut from Ermenonville, it is to Beau- 
^^nont, is it not, that we must direct our steps?” ^ 

' The lady assented, and they< rodd" on with the first light of 
ihe day in the direction which haJ been fixed upon. 

They had proceeded about six miles, when towards seven 
o’clock in the morning, the sun, which still low-down in 
the sky, appeared to pour all his rays one c^pfct the 
jil^dscape, at the distance olf about a mile from theid, as they ' 
MKed^^Toss the brow of a hUl which looked over the eoii^try • 
Pb^n^^wide around. The light flashed brightly back fcqm 
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tli«t point to the eyes of the little party, as If. reflected froa 
seme bright substance ; and the lady, drawing in her horse’s 
rein, exclaimed, What is that? what is that? Those must 
be armed laeii.” ' 

I think it is so,” replied Albert I>enyn ; and by see^ig 
no snreoat amongst* them 1 should judge that they arc the 
rebel Jacques. Wait here .with this soldier, lady, and I will ' 
go on and ascertain.” 

Although his fair comQgnion eagerly besought him to stay 
with Jier himself and send the man Scroope forward to recon- 
noitre, Albert Denyn would not trust that task to his some- 
what duller intellects, and rode on, winifing amongst the lanes 
and high banks, in order to get as near as possible to the 
pwty ho had seen, without being observed. 

At length, at a spot where he could just raise his head 
•above the hank, he obtained a full view into the meadow, 
where some thirty or forfy men-at-arms were collected ; and 
the scene presented to his eyes was cAie of no slight interest. 
The distance was too greift for him to distinguish the faces ; 
but he soon Ratified that the persons there collected did 
not belong to the Jacquerie. In one part a group was 
gathered together, eating what seemed a hasty meal ; m an- 
other, a strong man with his corselets stripped off was hold- 
ing out his naked arm, while a woman, on her knees beside 
him, twined a long bandage round what seemed a severe 
wound. Under some trees appeared three or four ladies and 
two men, with a page ajipareiitly helping them to wine^ while 
at a little distance under a bank were collected the horses of 
the party, with a boy watching them. 

Satisfied with what he had seen, but yet judging that it was 
more prudent^ circumstanced as be was, to avoid all commu- 
nication with strangers, Albert Den)^ rode back, and met his 
fair companion, whose impatient spirit wu^ld not suffer her 
to remain where he left her, coming down by tlie road which 
he had followetJ. 

“ Well, what are they? what ^re they, iingallant squire?” 
she cried. “ If you leave ladies entrusted to your care in that 
maimer, you will get no fair hands to buckle on your knightly 
spurs. What are these ihen'?” 

“They seem of gentle blood, lady,” replied Albert, “and 
have women wUh them; but nevertheless 1 think we had 
h^tcr p^s on CtShway without venturing to speak with them* 
They nVay he some of the English hands, and as bad as the 
Japquerie.” • . 

, “Worse, perhaps,” said Scroope, bluntly: **were tbpy tio 
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meet with a pretty lady dressed as a boy, I would not answer 
for aiw of ouiM)rave fellows not thinking her fair game.’* 

“ Hush, sirl” cried the lady, turning upctn him with an air 
of dignity and sternness, very different from the coquettish 
manner which she had assumed towards Albert l>cnyn ; 
“hush, sir! you do not know of whom ;Jou speak.” 

“By the Lord! it matters very little,” replied the man 
with a tone of indifference : “ a good English rider would not 
stop to ask who or what you are, se that he found 'you in that 
dress and in these fields. Nevertheless, do not be offended 
or afraid : I will do my best to befriend and protect you, as I 
have promised ; but 1 think with my good companion that we 
had better keep out of the way of superior numbers.” 

By this time they had reached the spot from which Albfert 
Denynhad reconnoitred the party; and a little farther on the 
bank sloped down still more, so ,^hat the lady herself wab 
enabled to see over into the meadow. That little germ of 
.curiosity which is at tht: bottom of every heart, both male and 
female, and mingles itself with more things than we think of, 
would not suffer her to let the opportunrtjy pass unemployed; 
and, drawing in her rein, she gazed out over the field, where 
the party we have spoken of was by this time in the act of 
gathering together their equipments, and mounting their 
horses for the purpose of departure. 

“ I cannot but think,” exclaimed the lady, “that those must 
be French arms I see yonder.” 

“ XpM had better ride on, lady,” said Albert Denyn : “ they 
will see our heads above the bank, and worse may come.” 

, “ See, see 1” said the lady, without attending to what her 

companion said — “see! they are raising a banner there. 
Whose arms are those?”* 

“Mauvinetl Mauvinetl” cried Albert Denyn, clasping his 
hands with joy: “ good friends to the crown of France, lady! 
The Senescnal of Touraine I Let us haste to meet them : they 
must cross by the gap we have just passed;” and without 
more ado he turned nis hqrse and galloped back, scarcely re- 
marking whether the lady followed him or not. 

In a minute he had reached .the, break in the bank which 
led into the fields; and spurring his charger through, he 
dashed forward at full speed to meet the party, which was 
now coming slowly on, four or five abreast^ with the good 
Lord of Mauvinet and several other genuemen fr«:nt, 

ibmting a guard on either side of a fair female form. The sight 
made the stout heaft of Albert Denyn fiutter uke 
A timid £^1. 
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• On the other hand, the sudden appearanci’ of a horseman 
covered \.ith a surcoat of arms unknown to any one fJresent, 
followed at some little distance by what seemed a pkge and 
another man-at-arms, created some surprise, and, as it ^p- 
pened, apprehensiop, amongst the party of the Lord of Ddau- 
vinet. , • 

Halt!'’ cried the count, as soon as he saw him approach- 
ir^. “Whom have we here? Some fresh bad tidings, I fear. 
Whose are those DbarWs on his coat? Argent a bend dexter 
azure. Those are not French arms, I think. Why turn you 
so pale, my Adela? Fear not, fear n(ft; we can defend you 
still, dear girl. But surely I know that youth! Albert 
IJenyn, as 1 live! Welcome, welcome, my dear boy!'’ and 
the old nobleman held out his arms to his young retainer as 
, if he had been a son. » 

Albert Denyn sprang fo the ground and eagerly kissed the 
good lord's hand, and then, turning a look full of emotion to 
the other side, he saw the sweet eyes of Adela de Mauvinet, 
filled with tears, bejjt down towards the saddle-bow, while the 
quivering of her lip told to him, 'and perhaps to others, what 
a struggle there was in her breast to prev'^nt the W'ords of joy 
from breaking forth. 

A few minutes of silence followed on all sides, and then 
some sentences of explanation succeeded ; but ere Albert De- 
nyn could say one-half of that which he had to tell, the eyes 
of the old Lord of Mauvinct had lighted on the lady in a 
page's habit, who was now approaching near; and ait$r pass- 
ing his hand twice across his sight, as if to clear it from some 
illusion, he cast his rein to an attendant, sprang to the ground, 
and advancing towards the fair rider with a lowly inclination, 
pressed his lips upon her hand. This act, as may be sup- 
posed, created some small bustle and surprise in his own 
troop; and under favour thereof Adela bent down her head 
to speak to thc^ companion of her childhood, first saying aloud, 

“ Who is that, Albert?" and then adding, in a low voice, 
“Thank God! thank God, you hkve come back to us! Ay, 
and|witli this, too," she •added, laying her finger lightly for a 
single instant on bis coat»of ifrras. “ Well won has it been, I 
am sure, dear Albert, and ever will be nobly borne. But who 
is this my father is bringing up?” 

“In t^ith Wftoot know, dear lady," replied Albert: “she 
isli high-bred ana somewhat high-mannered lady, who was 

E ut under my chaige to conduct in safety from wfce r^ 
er life was in danger, to Ennenonville. ’ 

* He had not time to say any more, when the Lord mt Man- 
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vinet, leading <^e lady’s horse by the bridle, approached,' 
saying, Dismount, my Adela, and pay due reverence to the 
Bnchcss of Orleans.” 

TJJie surprise of Albert Denyn was not less than that of 
those around him ; but after the little bustle occasioned by 
‘the meeting was over, a short consultation was held ; and on 
hearing that the duchess was wending her way to Ermenon- 
ville, the Lord of Mauvinet shook his head mournfully, saying, 
** Ermenonville is but a name, madam. I'wo days ago we 
ourselves, in all but thirty flighting men, strove to hold 
the place against eight thousand J acques. Finding it in 
we made our way through them in the night, not with Vv 
some loss and some wounds, leaving behind us at Clarion th(^ 
hill two men to watch the proceedings of the villains, and to 
bring us tidings. From them we find that ere the sun had 
risen three hours, on the day we left it, not a stone was left 
standing of Ermenonville. We were even now bending our 
steps towards Beaumont on the OisO, thinking, madam, that 
you were there. We know, however, th^t^ihere is a ^strong 
body of men in the place, and we may well expect aid from 
Pans or from Montercau.** 


“ From Montcreau, perhaps,** replied the duchess ; but 
from Paris none. However, let us onward, my good lord, for 
it seems that danger lies upon the path that we were follow- 
ing. At Beaumont we shall find some repose, and can hold 
counsel farther.” 

As life lady spoke, she took her place between the Lord of 
Mauvinet and his daughter, making a sign to Albert Denyn 
to occupy a place behind her, and saying aloud, “ Follow me, 
my young friend j you shall still bo my squire, so keep close 
to .four lady. I owe that good youth much, my Lord of Mau- 
vhiot* though whether from some secret knowledge of my 
ji^o and station, or because he is somewhat young in ladies’ 
(|^mpany,he has been as cold and shy as a new .captain of the 

Lord of Mauvinet replied something in a light tone ; 
but Adela turned her eyes to the young soldier’s countenance, 
vlith a smile which seemed to say, that she knew better than 
the gay duchess the causes of his coldness and his shyness. 

Tno party proceeded, and after a somewhat fatiguing march 
they came in sight of the tall towers and the 

castle* of Beaumont on the ©ise, and rode; gladly up* the as- 
e^kin^pOB of repose and safe^ty* . * , 

. "“'One Mter another, the cavalcade entered through the heavy , 
^ tho gate tower ; but ore Albert Denyu followed 
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^ their example, he turned for a moment to gaze around him, 
*and to examine the features of the countr/ in whioh he was 
about to pause for the night, as had become habitual with him 
during the wandering life wliich he .had lately led under the 
banner of the Captal de Buch. • 

The spring sunVas shining over a sparkling scene, casting 
long shadows here and fhere, from wood, and village, and 
Rising ground; so that, though the scene was fair to look 
upon, it was diffiiult for any unpractised eye to judge exactly 
of the various objects which the prospect might contain. At 
two points of the ])lain of Chambly, however, Albert Denyn 
saw some sombre masses of considerable extent, wliich puzzled 
him not a little. They were darker than the mere shadows 
least by the copses, yet they did not seem to be sufficiently 
raised from the surface of the country to be either woods or 
hamlets. Albert continued to gaze, for .the purpose of seeing 
if they were stationary, but they ^neither advanced nor re- 
ceded; and he then cast his eyes upon the ground, and re- 
mained musing somewhat gloomily lor a moment or two. 
Suddonly, howe\«*, a hand was lai3 upon his arm, and the 
friendly voice of the Lord of Mauvinet said, “How now, 
Albert? why are you tarrying here, when there are friends 
within who are anxious to hear all that has happened to yon? 
and why look you so sad, w^hen, from all that 1 have heard 
and all that I see, there is no man in all France should have 
a gladder heart than yoti?” 

“ My noble lord,” replied Albert, willing to avoid^the real 
subject of his thoughts, “I cannot think how any one in 
France can have a cheerful heart and see her in such a state 
as she now is; but if you would know what I have been 
watching, look there at those two dark spots some live miles 
off.” 

“What- are they?” said the Lord of Mauvinet: “your 
young eyes are better than mine, Albert. 1 do not see them 
move : tney Seem to me like the young plantations made by 
the last king.” « 

“ If they be young .plantations, my lord,” replied Albert, 
“there arc men in them. • They do not advance, it is true ; 
but if yon will look steadfastly, you will sec the edges change 
their shape from time to time, like the outskirts of a great 
crowd of peo^ia^ollectcd in one spot for the night.” 

• “Tb% ^acqueSfor my life, ilien !’“ cried the old lord: “w^ 
must ^ave them** well watched, Albert: ay, and by sqjpepi 
our own people too; for I fu& these fellows in the SSbile 
* bad thoughts of abandoning it before we came up,^d I do 
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not believe they are much to be trusted. I will set i^lerrot 
to look aut fromithe highest tower. But you come in wi th- 
us; the duchess asks for you, and you must tell us all your 
adventures.” 

“I?ay, nay, my lord,” answered the youth; “my adven- 
tures are little worth hearing, and in truth I cannot speak of 
them before a crowd who care nought for me and know 
nought of me.” 

“Nonsense! nonsense!” cried the old lord; “there is no 
crowd there : the knights and the men-at-arms are all in the 
hall, the. duchess sups in her own bower, with none but myself 
and Adela, and one whoin you must love and like, the young 
Lord Louis de.Chambh". He saved my life at Ermenoiiville, 
and is very dear to me. The duchess asks for your presence, • 
too, and you must obey.” 

> “But,” replied Albert Denyn, “perhaps she does not 
know 

“ Yes, yes, she does know,” said the old nobleman; “she 
knows more than I did till she hers‘elf told me : that it was 
the emperor himself wh6 gave you that sixain and siu*coat. 
So come, my good youth, without further words.” 

Thus speaking, the count turned into the castle again, and 
Albert Denyn followed to the presence of the Duchess of 
Orleans. 


The pagers garb was now thrown aside, the princess had 
resumed her own attire, and with it h^r manner had become 
more digfiided and calm, though not without a spice of gay 
coquetry frx)m time to time, which sat not ill upon her pretty 
features. She welcomed the young soldier graciously enough ; 
but after the first formal compliment to herself, the eyes ol 
Albert Denyn instantly turned to the only other male person 
present, the Lord of Mauvinet having left the room for an 
instant, in order to give directions for watching the castle 
walls during the night. By the side of the duchess was seated 
the young nobleman of whom the count had spoken. ‘ lie was 
handsome and prepossessing, in look, distinguished in de- 
meanour, and with every external sign of one ay likely to win 
a lady's heart as to gam the appvobafion of those on whose 
decision her hand depended. 

Albert Denyn owned that there was nothing that he could 
find fault with in the whole appearance of th^ypung Lord of 
Chamble, unless indeed it wer| the slightes^^ossible l*nge of 
ujperciliousness in his manner towards hiniself; but yet he 
and felt towards^hiin all that eager jealousy 
fraich coi^exist so well in love without hope. 
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The 6ount de Mauvinet soon returned ; and, although he 
•little doubted that the dark masses which they ^ad seen 
were, as Albert Denyn suspected, the revolted serfs, pausing 
only for the night in their advance to attack the very castle 
where he was, yet so hardened was' the mind of the vefigran 
soldier to danger, that he seemed to cast all thought of it from 
him, enjoyed to the full the period of refreshment and rest 
afforded to him, and laughed gaily over the joyous board, 
oven while the hard haQd of peril was knocking at the gates. 

Notwithstandi]&g all Albert Denyn*s unwillingness, the 
good old lord pressed liim almost in a tone of command to re- 
late all that had befallen him in foreign countries. Adela's 
sweet eyes brightened at the very thought, and tlio Duchess 
Qf Orleans herself added her voice, which of course was not to 
bo refused. We must not pause upon Albert’s history. He 
told it as one who, having great deeds td recount, was fearful, 
even in seeming, to overrate his own merit. He referred, then, 
not to himself so much as to the Captal de Buch. It wps 
thus acted the captal hjre, so spoke the cental there ; here 
were the pagans deijeated, there a body of the Teutonic knights 
were saved. , 

Those who knew Jiim well understood the whole matter ; 
and oven the Duchess of Orleans, wdth a woman’s tact, com- 

E rehended that he might have spoken more of himself if ho 
ad so willed ; while Adcla, with her colour varying every 
moment, gazed down upon the ground, and tho good old Lord 
of Mauvinet forced him by questions to relate a great part of 
that which he had withheld. 

The keen eyes of the Duchess of Orleans, too, were not 
long in discovering more of the secrets of Albert’s heart than 
he fancied that either word, or look, or tone displayed ; and 
she marked, not without a certain degree of playful malice, 
that no very kindly glances passed between the young soldier 
and the gay Lord of ChambM. It might come across her 
mind, too— for she had many of those little faults which 
chequer the brighter parts of woman’s character — ^to give 
some brief pain to the heart of poor Adcla de Mauvinet by 
coquetting with him who, she saw, was not a little loved ; but 
better thoughts soon came, and more generous feelings whis- 
pered, "This youth served and protected me, not knowing 
w^ho I w^as, and I will reward him in the way he wi)l best 
like.” 

‘Come liitber, j Ibort Dciiyn^ ’ she said, after supper was*# 
over, as phe sat in a somewhat ^queenly state, with tho 
*he party ranged around—” I owe you some recompense for “ 
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my safe escort hither, and you shall have this string of pearls 
to match eyour goilen chain. Kneel, good youth, and I will 
put it on. The first time you carry this through a body ot 
the Jacques, 1 will ask knighthood for you at the dauphin's 
own hand.” 

• “ It shall not he long, lady,” replied Albert Denyn, while 
the duchess hung the pearls to tho chain given him by the 
emperor; but the duchess at the same time bent down her 
head, saying, in a low tone, “Now mark if J do not reward 
you better still ; so do not let idle jealousy lose you opportu- 
nity, while I sport Avith ,a fooVs vanity.” 

No one l)ut Albert heard the. words which she uttered ; 
and he rose and went back to his place, scarcely comprehend- 
ing their meaning himself. In a few minutes, however, he 
saw the duchess call the attention of tlie Lord of Chambld ; 
and during the whole of the evening, (.ere she retired to rest, 
she left no fascination of tone, look, or manner untried upon 
the young knight to withdraw him from Adcla de Mauvinct 
and attach him to herself. She had %ot so easy a task as she 
had expected, however: "Louis de Chambhi.was not sciw^eak 
as she had imagined ; and the beauty of Adela was so far su- 
perior to her own, that the vague charm of her rank was not 
sufiicient to counterbalance the exceeding loveliness of the 
old seneschars daughter. The result was, that the princess 
became somewhat piqued at her own want of success, and 
then presuming on her station, she exacted but more severely 
those attentions which she saw were burdensome. 

Thus from time to time Albert Denyn had an opportunity 
of saying much to her he loved. On the subject of his at 
tachment, indeed, he did not speak; but all he saw in the 
demeanour of Adela herself was sufiicient to tell him that, as 
far as her affections went,' he had no cause of jealousy in re- 
gard to the young Lord of Chambld. 

Thus passed the first evening in the Castle of Beaumont- 
Bur-Oise; and when the duchess rose to seek repose, whiclx 
was not till a late hour of t]ie night, she laid her hand upon 
that of Adela, saying, “ You shall Ife in my chamber, sweet 
lady. Fare you well, knights and^enttemen, and good dreams 
sit on your pillows!” 

“ Albert, come with me,” said the old Lord of Ma\ivinet : 
“ you shall tell me something more of yourself ere I sleep. 
^Good night, my Lord of Chaipbl^? : we will ihrth j-r on the 

r^bjjct of which you spoke to me this moiiiing, when we see 
^"^at tomorrow brings forth. *A11 1 can reply at present is, 
you havf^my best wishes.” 
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•The Lord of ChamblS remained alone in the. room after the 
others left it ; and if one mi^ht judge by thc^own upon his 
brow', the subject of his meditations w'as not very pleasant. 

At length, however, he started from*hia fit of thought jjpd 
retired to his own cljamber ; but it was not to sleep, for there 
w'crc those passions in his l^art that are the bitterest foes to 
slumber. 
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have his b®st wishes!” muttered Albert Denyn to 
himself, i^cditating on what the Lord of Maiivinet had ^aid, 
while, about an hour after the duchess had retired, he Avan- 
dered round the dark battlements of Beaumont. All that 
those few words might imply, all that they might produce, 
came up before the mind of the young soldier, saddening his “ 
heait and once more drowning out every spark of hope, it 
indeed he can he said to'have entertained any. 

1 am a fool!” he continued: “ I dream of things that can 
nerer be, and then' my heart is wrung to awake and f.nd that 
1 have been dreaming. But, hark! What is that sound? 
Some people speaking in the court beneath. I thought that 
all but the guards upon the walls were sound asleep.” 

The words that were uttered below rose up to him as he 
stood above, and he heard one man ^ to another, Do not 
let i.s wait for them any longer. G^n, I say, and doAvii the 
steps ; cannot lose our way, and they must come after if 
they Avill,” 

“ But arc you sure that we can get out at the other end?” 
demanded another voice. “ Is there no door to keep us in?” 

answered the first; “none, I tell you. Jt opens 
out amongst the furze bushes two hundred yards beyond the 
moat. Hark! 1 hear the rest coming.” 

Men deserting from the castle!” said Albert to himself. 

1 must go and awake the Lord of Mauvinet ; though it is 
better, indeed, that the coujards should be away than remain 
here to cast icc upon brave mcn*s hearts.” 

Nevertheless, he turned his<^ steps in haste towards the 
.apartment where he had left the "count; but ere he had 
Cached the spot at which a flight of steps descended from the 
battlements, the young Lord of Chamble himself in hia 
way, saying, “ Stay, young roan! I have word uf advicc^to 
r^iv^you.” ' 

' must choose some oth^r time, then, my lord,” replied 

Albert penjm : ** at present I am in haste.” • 
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And yet you must stay,” rejoined the Lord of ChambLs 
in a cold and somewhat sneering tone. “What I liaveto^ 
tell you is of moment^ too ; for if you do not attend to it, you 
may fall into disgrace.” 

“ Stand back, sir, and let me pass !” cried Albert Dcii)^. 

“ There are men deserting from the castle, and it may be my ■ 
good lord's wish to stop thefn. Stand back, I say, or by the 
hestfren above us I will cast you over into the court beneath ! 
Each moment you are doing an injury you can never repair 
and thrusting the young knight out of his way with a force 
that he could not resist, Albert Denyi» strode on, attending 
but little to the fierce muttcrings of the angry noble, ^d soon 
reached the apartments of the count. 

% door opening at once from the stairs led into an ante- 
chamber, where two stout yeomen slept with their bed drawn 
Across the entrance '\)f the^ inner room. It was with difficulty 
that Albert Denyn awoke them ; but^having at length, if we 
may use the expression, updrawn these living bolts, he cn-« 
tered the chamber of the count and strove to rouse the page, 
who lay^n a trucldfi-bed at the ,old nobleman’s feet. The 
boy, like the yeomen, however, tired out with a long day’s 
march, slept like the rock on which the castle was built ; and 
ere Albert Denyn had made the slightest progress in awaken- 
ing him, the count started up, demanding, “Who is there?” 

The matter was so(^explained ; and the count, rising at 
once, threw on his furrau gown, exclaiming, “We must stay 
these cowards: they will do quite as well upon the battlAnents 
as marks for the enemy’s arrows as better men.” 

“ I fear, my lord, it is too late,” replied Albert Denyn ; “ for 
I met your good Iriend the Lord of Chamble, who would in- 
sist upon stopping me, to speak of something, I know not 
what, and in the mean time the mischief must have been 
done.” 

“ Lead on, however!” cried the old lord — “ lead on to the 
spot where *you 'heard those voices. We must at least see how 
they contrived to escape ; for by the duchess’s permission 1 
ordered all the gates to be strictly closed, and watched by my 
own men.” • • 

As Albert Denyn anticipated, the court was found deserted, 
but the *path which the deserters had taken was discovered 
without aifficub^oK A large arched doorway, through which ^ 
a tail horSe tsould d| led with ea»?, was open on the eastern 
side of tbe court ; Ind when, W the light of torches, wbyo hjf 
were soon procured, Albert and the Lord of MauvinetrateretP 
ihe passage with which the door communicated, and advanced 
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Bome fifty or sixty paces tlierein, they could hear the sound 
of horses* feet echoing along the vault from a distance, show-* 
ing that the fugitives were beyond reoal. 

The old lord pursued the examination, however, observing 
t'ith a grim smile, “ This place may serve as an entrance foi 
brave enemies, as wail as an exit for co*'^ardly friends.’* 

Various gates and heavy doors were found left wide open j 
and these being closed and other precautions taken for the 
defence of the place, the Lord of Mauvinet and his companion? 
returned to the court, to inquire who were the deserters and 
how many effective soldiers were left within the walls. Just < 
as they were issuing from the vault, however, they were met 
by the young Lord of Chamble, who advanced furiously upon 
Albert I)cnyn, exclaiming, “ Villain, you struck me ! and if 1 
live another hour I will punish you as such a presumptuous 
slave deserves.** 

Though the blood mounted high on Albert Denyn’s cheek. 

. and his heart burnea within him, he ropliod camly thoiigt 
sternly, “ I struck you not, my lord, though I thrust you 
from my way when y-ou stayed me in doing my dut^v. Villain 
I am none, young sir, thanks to God and the hand of the cm- 

? eror ; and as to presumption, I know not what you mean, foi 
have never presumed towards you at least.” 

“ My Lord of Chanibl4,*’ cried the Count de Mauvinet, ] 
must beseech you to forbear. This vpulh is as noble in bear! 
as any in the land : I owe him mo^fclian life— my daughter, 
and ,\ny daughter’s safety. Believe me, you have mistaken 
him : he could never intend to offend you, and only acted in 
haste, ap no time was to be lost. He is not one to presume ir 
^y shape.” 

^ “ My lord count, you are blind,** replied the young kniglii 
sharply : ** you see not how far he dares to presume. Ay, sir. 
he does presume upon some slight services ho may have ren- 
dered — ^he presumes, I say, to rdso his insolent eyes even tc 
your daughter, and yet you see it not.** 

The count gazed on the young lord’s face as if struck dumb. " 
^|md then turned a stern and inquiring glance upon Albcrl 
^enyn, whose cheek was very pam, and whose loc^ was bent 
Sponthe ground* 

*' Speak !” cried the Lord of Mauvinet, *' speak, Albert 
Do you not hear his charge P*' 

“ i hear, my lord,” answered Albe^**^ charge 

which implies a falsehood that it does tiot boldly assen. L 
brd would merely say that I love your dauguLer, he tellt < 
truth ; for who could live with hor as I hare uved aud ,uo< 
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love her? I do, my lord ; I love her better than any other 
being or thing on earth — the companion of mji childhood, the 
friend of my youth, the brightest and the best of earthly 
beings. But this, my lord, is a privilege of the lowest in all 
the land — to love and admire that which is fair and high, flit 
is a duty of chivalry, and from such duties I am not now, 
thank God, excluded. But* if he would say that I love licr 
with but one purpose or one thought that is not high and 
noble ; if by the words, ‘raising my eyes to her,’ he means 
that I aspire to that which is impossible, I tell him to his 
beard that he lies, and will prove it on him with ” ^ 

“ Hush, hush !” exclaimed the Lord of Mauvinet, who h^d 
listened in stern thoughtfulness while the j^oung soldfer spoke. 

will not Builer such words to pass on either side ; at least 
not in times of peril like these, when every sword is wanted 
•hgainst the bosoms of the* enemy. MyJord, you have done 
Albert wrong. Every one on this earth has a right to choose 
out his lair lady, to love and serve* her by all honourable, 
means; and- the highest chatelaine in all tlie land — ^nay, the 
queen hicrself u]}oi>dier throne — receives honour from the 
love of any gentleman, however poor his estate, provided he 
pass not the bounds of due respect. So say the laws of chi- 
valry, my lord; and due re»r,ect, I am right sure, Albert 
Dcnyn will never forget towards the daughter of his friend. 
Nay, frown not, my ggod lord; I entreat you both, forbear 
all angry words and all sharp discussions. He who says 
one syllable more, at least till all these troubles be appeased, 
makes an enemy of me. Let each man honour the lady that 
he loves by doing great deeds in behalf of his native laud ; 
and so no more of this. Now call all the soldiers in the castle 
forth, and let us see who are these runaways.” 

“My lord, my lord!” cried a trooper m breathless haste 
from the wall above, “ there is danger abroad. The bands of 
villeins are advancing against the castle, I do believe, for I 
heard but how*a rushing sound coming up from the plain. It 
was like the noise of a full strearo^j or a heavy wind blowing 
through a forest in th^ winter; and then came a sharp ery, 
mingled it seemed with gjoans. 1 fear they have come upon 
some poor fellow’s house and murdered those within.” 

“ More likely have caught the cowards who have deserted, •• 
replied the Lcodai^ Mauvinet, “ and given them due punish - 
mmt fo!? IfheiT tr^hery. Aw^y to the walls! call all the 
men out^ Carry wth torches on the battlements, and light# < 
the beacon on the highest tow^. Let them Sep thii>wj?ee£-’ 
prepared for them.” ^ 
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' Thus saj^ng, the good seneschal strode up td the ] 'atfqrm 
to lock out. 'Albert Dcnyn and several others followed close 
upon him, but all was obscurity round about. The moon was 
down, not a star was in the The old trees which sur- 

f bunded the castle at great distance could hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the dark masses of thd ground; and in vain 
the eye of the count plunged info the void of the night, seek- 
ing for human forms : he could discover nothing. There was 
a low rustle, indeed, but nothing ifike the voice of man met 
the car: it might be the wind beginning to rise; it might bo 
the . rushing of the Oise, neard through llie stillness of the 
night. 

“ Can you see anything, Albert?” whispered the seneschal 
to the young man-at-arms, with his eyes bent sternly upon 
the darkness — can you see an3^thing r i am growing blind, 
I think.” 

Albert Denyn did not reply; bii* he piifhis hand back to 
one of the yeomen wdio stood a ^step behind, took from him 
the long yew bow whjcli he carried, and said in a low voice, 
“An arrow!” 

The 3"outh laid the feather to the string, stretched forth his 
left arm to its full extent, and drew his right hand to his ear. 
The string twanged, the arrow whizzed from the bow, and the 
next instant a shrill cry of agony, followed by a confused 
murmur and the rushing sound of i^^ny feet, rose from the 
other side of the moat. Almost at the same moment the 
flame* of the beacon towered up high in the air above, and by 
the glare a crowd of grim faces and shadowy forms were seen 
within half a bow-shot of the walls. 

“Well done, my boy! well done, Albert!” cried the senes- 
chal : “yon have sent ojiie of them to Satan’s kingdom, at all 
events. Now, my men, bring us up some piles of wood. W e 
must keep up a blaze along the battlements till daybreak, lest 
they try to take us unawares.” 

No attack was made, however, during the night, by the 
immense body of armed peasantry which now surrounded the 
castle. Some one of importance seemed to have been hit by 
Albert Denyn’s shaft, and whea dsylight dawned a great deal 
of confusion and hurrying to and fro was still remarked among 
them. Still it was an awful sight to see that ocean of grim 
Ihces, marked by every wild and sava^'^prssion, and that 
crowd of powerful forms coyered with e%ry sort of wilAand 
uijusual arms, all surrounding the Castle nf ^Beaumont, which, 
^ alas! ^ow numbered within iSi walls not more than forty per- 
Bopas ^jiable of making any efiectual defence. 
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,Tbe good Lord gf Mauvinct counted hia garrison over 
eager!}', but with an undaunted look; and \ihcii someone 
said ill a low tone, “We shall never be able to keep the 
place,” he replied, “I have fled from them once, and I will 
not fly again. The tdace is strong; and were the women nbt 
here, 1 would hold it out till the very last, and die amongst 
the walls rather than abandon them. VVould to God the 
women were not here! they weaken my heart and make an 
infant of me. IIo\?ever,Ve must double our energies and 
our activity. You, Albert, defend the north tower with your 
companion Scroopc and four oT the soldiery. It is one of the 
points of the greatest danger. My Lord of Chan^blc, you 
whh your men take the eastern side: it is scarcely less peri- 
lous than the other, irerestall and Huguenin, you go to the 
south tower: the west needs no defence l:\ut its own walls. I 
Vill be with you all from* time to time. There seems to be 
store oi' arrows, quarrels, and every i^nplcment of war in the 
place: we will have them brought up as speedily aS possible, 
and you muiJt poiir them upon the enemy without ceasing. 
The duchess said tWere were mangonels somewhere — they 
mignt serve \;s bravely if we could find them. Let some one 
ask her where they may be found.” 

In about half-an-hour the attack on the castle commenced, 
and w'as met with that sort of gallant determination which 
renders small means more available than the most extensive 
supplies in the hands of the irresolute. We will not pause, 
however, to detail the strife that took place, for we may have 
had too mu«h of such things already. Suifice it that it was 
waged with wild and savage fury on the one part, and with 
steady though fiery courage on the other, through the greater 
part of the day. 

It is strange what companionship in such scenes of peril and 
exertion can do to soften animosities, and make even, the 
fiercest passions of the human heart forget their virulence, at 
least for a time.’ Towards three o’clock, Albert perceived that 
the attack, which had slackened or his owm side, was directed 
against the eastern wall, where the young Lord of Chamble 
had been placed, and he sent three of his men to give him aid 
in repelling it. Shortly after, the tide turned again, and the 
northern tower was once more assailed with violence. Louis 
of Chamble then came round himself to ask kowthe day went 
wi^ Albert Denyn j and to see if he could give him help in 
driving back the enhmy. ' „ ^ 

Albert thanked him, but said no; and pointing with hta*' 
Hand to a spot amidst the crowd beneath the walls, k^ added, 
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“ We must all look well to ourselves now, my good lord, for 
the fiercest of ihe strife is yet to come. IJo you see that man 
on horseback ?” 

Ay,” answered the young knight; “ I saw him once be- 
fore, at Ermenonville. AVho is he ? Hje seems to have just 
arrived.” , 

“ He has so, my lord,” replied Albert. “ Hitherto these 
fools have been knocking their hea^s against stone walls, 'out 
now you will find them better -directed. That is the fiend 
William Caillet I I would willingly give my right hand to- 
morrow morning to Ue one hour with him upon the hill- side 
this night.” 

Tbe anticipations of Albert Denyn proved correct. The 
plan of the assault was immediately changed : the northern 
and eastern parts of the Castle of Hcaumont were left com- 
paratively at peace, though two strong bodies of the revolted 
peasantry still remained, opposite to them ; and the principal 
'attack was directed at once against the southern tower, which 
was a large building lately added to thf ^old Castle pf Beau- 
mont, and connected with it by an arch over the moat, which 
had not yet been carried round it. 

There was now no longer any wavering, any hesitation 
among the insurgents: the assault of the peasantry was not 
only fierce, but incessant ; and labouring with pickaxes and 
with iron bars, though numbers of them fell by arrows and by 
stones cast down upon their heads, they succeeded in shaking 
the foundation of one part of the tower ; and towards seven 
o'clock a large portion of the w^all gave way, crushing a num- 
ber of assailants under it, but leaving an entrance open into 
the tower itself. 

TJie Lord of Mauvinet, and one of his chief followers named 
Herestall, had taken the defence of that part upon themselves; 
but both Albert Denyn and the young hord of Chamble, see- 
ing that the assault, had ceased at every ojbhcr ■ point, had 
yielded to their impatience, and joined the party in the 
tower. 

When the first stones were loosened from the foundations, 
however, Albert Denyn had disa|)peared ; but he returned 
just at the moment when, the fall of the wall being inevitable, 
the seneschal and the rest were retiring from the spot which 
had been undermined. » 

“We must defend the brtdge over thjmoat, Albert,” said 
V theiLm:d of Mauvinet; “ or break it down, if it be possible.” 

' ' “ I have thought of that, my lord,” replied the youth ; “ ai^d 
everytls^ng is prepared.” 
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It is very strong, is it not ?” demanded tb€ count: “ how 
" long will it take to throw it down T' i ^ 

“ One minute, and three blows of an axe,” replied the 
young soldier: “ I have had the beams sawn underneath.” 

“ Thanks, thanks, my dear hoy!” replied the Lord of Mai> 
vinet : you have saW'd us half-a-dozcn lives at least.” 

'J'hen 1 beseech you let rile finish the work, my lord,” re- 
})]ied Albert: “ I would give a year of life to strike one blow 
hand to hand with tie enemy.” 

“ Do it, do it, my dear boy !” said the old lord. “ There, 
there goes the wall !” and down it rolled«in thunder. 

“Away with you! away with you! over the bridge, my 
men !” cried the seneschal ; “ Albert, you and I will be the 
last.” 

“1 with 3 'ou? I with you 1” exclaimed the young Lord of 
'Chamhle. • • 

“ Ay, hut we are all under Albert’s command for the mo- 
ment,” said the count: “h^^breaks down the bridge. He has , 
won the honoiir well. Here, here they come 1 Back, back, 
my lord, <{0 the bridge ! Now, AlbertT now, my boy ! give 
them not too much time. This axe is heavier than 5 ^ours.” 

Albert caught the ponderous weapon from the seneschal’s 
hand, and retreating side by side with him, he struck a blow 
w ith his full force upon the spot where he had caused the 
wood -work to be sawn through on one side of the bridge. A 
large portion of the structure, stone, and lime, and beams, 
and iron, plunged down in dust and ruin into the moai be- 
neath. 

“ Quick, my lord ! quick 1” he cried ; “ piss over! Tread 
lightly, I beseech you !” 

“ They are breaking down the bridge ! they are breaking 
down the bridge !” cried the voices of the peasantry, rushing 
up over the lalien w’alls oi the tower. 

“ Out of my ! out of my way I” shouted the thunder- 
ing voice of (.’ail let ; and darting forward wuth the leap of a 
tiger, he spiaiig towards Albert D^nyn, who stood with one 
loot upon the entiance of.thc bridge and the other upon the 
threshold of the arched doprway which led to the platform of 
the captured towel. 

“ I'hat to send ihce to hell !” cried Caillet, striking a 
sweeping blowdft'i-^^h his long sword at the neck of Albert 
])ei:yn. •’ ^ , 

But the young soldier caught it upon his shield, without 
wa\t*riiig more than if he hat/ been struck with a TrilWw-' 
wtind; and whirling the battle-axe over his head, he dashed 
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it with such force upon the helmet of Caillet, that driving in 
the steel-cap, it hurled him backwards, wounded and bleed- 
ing, into the mass of peasantry that were following close be- 
hind. With one bound, Albert Denyn then sprang across 
the bridge, and two more blows upon the wood-work of the 
ruined arch placed a yawning chasm between the southern 
tower and the old castle of' Beaumont. 

A flight of arrows, which told sadly amongst the peasantry 
in the tower, now poured upon them from the walla of the 
castle ; and in a few minutes after, the part of the building 
they had gained was abandoned by the Jacques, who retired, 
carrying v^th them, apparently with much care, one of their 
w^ounddd leaders to a group of trees at some little distance. 
The rest of the insurgent force around the castle remauned 
firm, but did not renew the attack ; and as Albert Denyn, with 
a feeling of proud satisfaction at his heart, stood leaning o,n 
the battle-axe which had done such good service, and gazing 
^ out upon the dark masses of the enemy, the good Lord ot 
Mauvinet grasped him by the hand, saying, “ I trust you 
have killed the villain, Albert. I nevpi: yet bchel(^ a better 
blow. But come ; they will do no more to-night, and we nil 
want refreshment. We will place a watch upon the walls, 
and seek for some wine and meat.'* 

Thus speaking, the old nobleman turned away and de- 
scended to the hall ; but Albert Denyn remained upon the 
battlements, musing, deeply and sadly upon the fruitlessness 
of all that he could do to remove the original stain of his 
birth. After pausing for some time, he sent down for soma 
food, saying that he wished to remain on the walls and watch'; 
and there he saw the dull shades of night creep on once more 
upon the grey and heavy sky. 

He was sitting thus upon one of the stone benches ot the 
parapet when the young Lord of Chambl^ approached the 
spot where he had placed himself, and said, have come to 
seek you myself, for your noble friend, the I^ord of Mauvinet, 
wishes to speak with you.” 

Albert rose in silence and followed him ; and as they passed 
through one of the stone passages where there was a torch, 
he saw the eye of the young itohleman fixed upon him with a 
look of much interest, though there was still some sternness- 
mixed with it. What was to come next Albert Denyn did 
not know ; but it is only people of unsteSdy^ minds that are 
ever taken by surprise : n^n of strong ()rincipfes are always 

jptep^ed. c 

. On entering tbe hall he found the Lord of Mauyinet atone : 
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his sword* unbuckled, lay upon the table before him, and 
tbCre wa#an expression ol‘ stern sadness about him which was 
soon explained. He held out his hand to Albert Denyrf, who 
kissed it affectionately, and the seneschal then said, “ 4 ^ 1 bert, 
my mind is made up never to yield the Castle of Beaumon(. 

I will hold it out to the last; but, as 1 told you this morning, 
the thought that there are fo«r women in it, and one of them 
so hjgh in rank, hangs like a weight upon me. I have deter- 
mined to send them^away ; I have spoken to the duchess, and 
she consents. They must liavc a small guard; and your hand, 
which has so often defended and delivered Adela, must pro- 
tect her now.” * • 

Albert Denyn cast himself upon his knee before his ancient 
mjftter. “ My lord, I do beseech you,” he cried, “let me stay 
with you ; let me stay and share your fate, whatever it may 
‘jc — to die with you, if God wills it so, and if not, to live and 
share your glory. Hear me, my lord, hear me. I know that 
the task 3^00 would give me is otic danger, honour, and 
high esteem; but here is this noble gentleman standing be-* 
side you,, much mo\'o worthy of the distinction than 1 am; 
fitted in all respects to give protection to the Lady Adela, 
and doubtless desirous to show what great deeds he can do in 
her defence. Let him ^ upon this generous task, my lord, 
which befits him far better than it docs me ; while I, a poor 
adventurer, without home or name, remain to do what is in- 
deed niy duty, and deleiid with my heart’s blood that good 
old master to whom I owe everything from childhoo<J until 
now.” 

The tears came into the old seneschal’s eyes, and he laid 
his hand fondly on Albert’s head, saying, “ God bless you, 
my sou ! but it must not be. You know that I value my 
children more than my own life ; and if I should die, you will 
live to be the defence and prop of my son, who, thank God, 
is safe as j'et in Touraine. You will not refuse to go with 
Adela, Albert.; this noble lord accompanies you; and to 
your mutual care and honour 1 confide both her and that high 
lady who takes part in the journey: Fear not for me, Albert. 

I doubt not to hold out the castle till help arrives ; the more 
s^, indeed, now that the other tower is gone. With our small 
means it was but an encumbrance, and it can do nothing now 
against us.” 

“llutj/my ford,” replied Albert Denyn, “we take men 
from you.” h *' 

“ Not half so many as were xequired to defend that 
replied the old lord. “ I shall give you but four— your com*' 
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panion Scroope and three others. You two will <make six ; 
there are four women — ten in all.” # • 

“Bdt think‘'you, my lord,” said Albert, “that we shall be 
able to cut our way through with so small a force V” 

“You must not make the attempt,” replied the old lord: 
“our sally from Ermenonville has ppt them upon their 
guard ; but the passage, the passage under ground, my dear 
boy : the duchess has shown me where it issues forth. It is 
to the right there, far beyond thpir line — at least, beyond 
their line when the sim set.” 

“Then why not come yourself, my lord?” said Albert. 
“ Lei us all abandon *the castle ; you cannot be expected ” 

“No, no !” cried the veteran soldier: “ 1 have lied once ; I 
have fled once; I will not fly twice for all the Jacques jn 
Brie ! Not a word more, my boy. Guide the ladies all safe 
to Meaux; the market-place there is impregnable ; then send 
me help as speedily as possible. But remember, both of yom, 
young men,” he continued, “that the safety of those who are 
dearest to me may be fatally compr omised if there be still one 
thought of misunderstanding between ypu.” 

“ There shall be none on my part, noble count,” replied 
the young Lord of ChamblS, holding out his hand frankly to 
Albert Denyn. “ I find I have mistaken him ; and if we must 
still be rivals, our rivalry, for the thne at least, shall consist 
alone in seeing who can do most to guide, defend, and comfort 
the ladies committed to our charge. What say you ? do you 
pledge yourself to this ?” 

“By my honour and hopes of heaven!” replied Albert 
Denyn, grasping the hand the other gave him. “When shall 
we set out, my lord ?” 

“ Some two hours hence,” answered the Count de Mauvi- 
net. “ They will all then be asleep. Nevertheless, you must 
proceed with great caution. Let one go out first, to make 
sure that there is no party beyond the mouth of the vault. It 
he do not come back or give a signal, the rest can. follow. In 
the mean time, 1 will send some flights of arrows amongst 
them from the other side, so as to create confusion in that 
quarter.” 

“ In an hour and a-half, my lord, then, I will be ready,” 
said Albert Denyn, “ and yet I would fain stay ; hut I wfll 
obey you in this also, and if I live will brin » you succour ere 
three days be over. Fare you well, then, for tlie niesent, my 
lord : I will go and watch those men. l&is night is some- 
^bter than the last, aud 1 should much feai' for ^he 
*rauU ira our expedition, did I not trust that the head wme^ 
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was mosi likely to watch for our destruction lies on an aching 
jjillow, with no great power to rise.” 

“ Ay, or on a still one, from which it will never rise-again,” 
replied the Lord of Mauvinet. 

As Albert Denyn had said, the night was some what 'clearer, 
and his last look from the battlements ere he descended* to 
the court-yard at the appointed hour, showed him that, as « 
before, the principal body' of the insurgents lay before the 
gueat gates of the castle, while another smaller party, but still 
Borne thousands strong, ^ere pressed close round a postern to 
the east, by which they doubtless thought that an escape 
might be attempted. • 

“ Keep the torches moving quickly round the w^lls,” said 
Mbert to one of the sentinels on guard ; and then, mounting 
CO the beacon tower, he bade the man slacken the Hame a 
^ little, saying, “ Our good lord is going to give them soon a 
* flight or two of arrows.” * • 

After cue more glance towards th^ fields, he descended and 
found all prepared. Ad^a and the duchess, with two othc^ 
women, appeared a moment or two af^ter ; the countenance of 
the first very pale, the second preserving the same light and 
somewhat careless bearing whichi she had always hitherto 
maintained. 

“ Here, young gentleman,” she said, as soon as she saw 
Albert — “ tell your sweet friend here that there is not so 
much danger as she fancies. Me she will not believe.” 

“ 1 trust that there is not much danger, indeed,” replied 
Albert ; for if we tiiid that there is any one near the saMy-port, 
or whatever it may be, at the end of the vault, we can but 
retreat to the castle again, and my good lord wuU keep some 
one there to give us admission.” 

“I will, I will,” replied the old Lord of Mauvinet; “but 
I will see you forth n>yself. Now lead the horses. Do 
you know, liiadam,” he continued, speaking to the duchess, 
“ whether the roof rises, so that you can mount before you 
issue forth?” 

“ Oh, yes, my lord,” she replied — “ there are some fifty 
yards of a dark sort of cavern in the rock, beyond the last 
gate ; one can mount there. • My Lord of Chamble, you are 
my knight for the time ; you shall win high thanks if you 
bring fne safe to Meaux.” 

Thus^ .speaking she led the way onward through th^ vault, 
lighted by a Single torch, with tlie horses led after. The Lord 
of 'Mauvinet paused for a iqoment, to give some ordqys for 
Averting the attention of the insurgents to the oth^k sid^ of 
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the castle, and then followed quickly. The vault #as long, 
and not a word was spoken: the hearts of. all there present 
were t6’o full I’dr words. At length, however, they reached 
the last door and entered the natural cavern 

Farewell, my lord!” said the duchess, extending her hand 
to the count. The old seneschal pressed his lips upon it, 
and then casting his arms round his daughter, he lield her to 
his heart with a long and close embrace. Adela’s tears fell 
fast upon his check as he bent to kisp her;, and feeling that it 
was too much for either of them to speak, he lifted her on her 
horse in silence. 

“ Albert,” said the count, in a low but solemn voice, grasp- 
ing the young soldier’s hand — “ Albert, I trust her to you, 
with but one injunction — mark you obey it! Should you a‘H 
be made prisoners by these slaves, let her not fall alive into 
their hands. You understand me. Slay her if you love her. * 
Slay her, as I w'ould sla^^her; and her spirit and mine will 
thank you for it in hcavtfn !” 

^ “1 will give her my dagger, iti'y lord,” replied Albert, 
calmly: J shall be dead ere then 1” c. 
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“ I CANNOT follow them so fast, Albert ; I cannot folfow them 
Bo^ast: my horse is very lame, and will not "o on,” 

“Yet a little while, dear lady; yet a little while: 1 fear 
are not past all danger^ yet. Their bands stretch out far 
and Avide around the castle, and methinks I sec alight yonder 
nhich may belong to them. Stay — Pwill dismount and see, 
what is thc'iiKitter; perhajTs it may be a stone in the beast’s 
foot.” . * ,• • 

It was hi vain, however, that Albert Denyn examined; no 
Btonc could lie find; but still the horse Avent lame, and could 
not keep up with the rest. 

“ "What is tlie matter?” demanded the voice of the duchess, 
as she remarked a pause and some confusion. 

“The lad 3 '’s Jiorse, madam, is lame,” replied Albert, “and 
cannot follow you fust; and yet I am afraid that ]^y any 
dela^’ Ave may endanger your safety.” ^ 

“ We must have passed all danger now,” said the duchess. 
“ There is a light doAvu there — from some peasant’s cottage, 
doubtless. Let us turn our steps thither, and examine Avhat 
is the matter Avith the beast.” 

“Madam,” replied Albert, “your security must be the 
first thing thought of. “ Let the lady’s saddle be put upon 
my horse— 1 will follow you on foot.” 

“Nay, nay,” cried the duchess; “that shall never be. 
Take her behind good youth.* Make a pillion of your 
cloak; but first let us sec what yon light is. We must have 
gone nearly two leagues lly this time, and I have^o fear.” 

I’hus saying, and Avithout waiting for reply, she turned her 
rein in the directipn of the light, and rode on with the young 
of ^#h%int)le. It soon became evident that they were 
approaching some huts ; but befdVe she reached them, Albert 
Depyn sjturred on and laid his4iand upon her bridle, ^aj^ng, 
beseech you, madam, let me go forward firsc on loot — 
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hear voices speaking. Here, Scroope, bold my tein for a 
moment, ami lor heaven’s sake make up a pillion for the Lady 
Adela Y^t^hirid iTiy sadillc. 1 will be back in an instant, madam ; 
but ifyo'i liear me shout loudly, ride on with all speed and 
leave me lo my late.” 

As he ?j*okc, Aiheii dismounted and advanced towards the 
light; hut v.heii he came nearer to the huts, he could distin- 
guisli that the bounds which had met his ear as he rode up 
were ihone of complaint and pain. 

The caiiiua were few in number; all were dark save one; 
and hy tlm ra^s that issued from it Albert gazed around, but 
could' see no hu.man being near. lie approached close to the 
door andriiatenod; hut the first thing that broke the silence 
was merely a groan of anguish. i 

“ Ah ! tliai docs me good to hear,” said a shrill voice. “ It 
is medicine to me, it is balm; but yet 1 would fain have a 
drop of water. They have all left' me, and they think I will 
die; hut they arc inistaljen. Woman, give me a drop of water 
and 1 vow yovi shall go free : I kept you from them to be my 
paramour; but ii‘ youovill give me a cup of water I promise 
you shall go free.” 

Another deep groan from a spot near broke in upon what 
he was saying, and then a sweet-toned woman’s voice, full of 
deep sadness, replied, “ How can I give you water with my 
hands tied? 'Plunk you that if I could give it to any one, it 
would not be^to my own father, whom you have so inhumanly 
mangled V” 

“Fiend! give me water!” cried the same voice, franticly; 
“ or when my men come, I will make them dishonour thee 
before his eyes.” 

A low sob was the only reply, and Albert Denyn, reassured, 
thrust open the door and entered. 

The scene was a strange and horrible one as ever war with 
all its horrors presented. Cast down in one corner of the hut 
la^ the mangled form of a tall and powerful man, past the 
middle age, whose dress, though torn and dabbled with blood, 
bespoke high rank and station. His armour had been stripped 
off, except the greaves, which were still upon his legs, while 
both his ams, from the way in which they lay, seemed to be 
broken. Crouching on the ground near him, '^ith her hands 
tied behind her back, and gazing upon him with a look full of 
deep but agonised affection, was a beautiful ^1. cf perhaps 
nineteen years of age, who seemed to have suffered no vio- 
len\.e, though her robe was sp^^tted with drops of blood, which 
probi^ly had flowed from the dying man beside her. , 
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A resift torch was stuck in one corner of the hut, and by its 
light was seen, on the other hand, a low bed piled up with 
straw, over whicli was cast a nch crimson cloak. Thereon 
was stretched the lean and withered form of old Thibalt la 
Rue, with an arrow still left plunged in his right side, j^ust 
beneath the arm, wjiich seemed to keep him in great torture, 
and prevent him from moving hand or foot without pain. 

As may well be supposed, all the eyes of those within the 
catkin were instantly turned upon the opening door; and when 
the fine majestic fOTin of the young soldier appeared, covered 
with his coat of arms, a look of terror passed over the fiend- 
like countenance of the old man, whne a cry of joy* burst 
from the lips of the fair girl at the other side of the -hut. 

• “ It is a gentleman, my father!” she cried. “Oh God! it is 
a gentleman come to help us.” 

» The dying man strove to turn, but could not, and Albert 
Denyn, instantly advancfiig, cut the coiti that tied the lady^s 
hands. Without a pause, she start«d to a table, on which 
stood a cup of water, aaid brought it to her father's lip^; 
while Albert gaze^, earnestly ujwm him, saving, “Surely I 
have seen your face before. Is it possible tnat I behold my 
good Lord of St. LeuV” 

“Yes, yes!” cried the wounded nobleman, his lips now 
moistened and refreshed, “ and you are the man of all others 
I would see. Take care of my daughter, good youth. Con- 
vey her safely to the Captal de Buch : she has a packet for 
him in her bosom, which he will give much to have. Away 
with her, quick! Mind not me. Thank God, she is*nnpol- 
luted as yet 1 I trust her to your honour. Away ! away !” 

His mind, occupied by one all-engrossing thought, evi- 
dently took into consideration nothing else ; hut the poor girl 
again cast herself on her knees beside him, exclaiming, I 
cannot, I will not leave you! Oh, my father! let me stay and 
die beside you.” 

“Give cne spme drink! give me some drink!” shrieked the 
voice of the old man from the other bed. “Monsters! will 
you not give me some drink? ISfey hell seize upon you all!” 

No one attended to Mm, however — the hour of retribution 
was come — and the agony lie”had so often inflicted upon others 
now fell upon himself. 

“I tnow not how I can save her,” said Albert Denyn, 
sj^akin^ ip t low voice to the Lord of St. Leu: “we are 
ourselves embarrassed lor cbai^ers. One has fallen lame^ 
a^d— 

“There must be horses near,” replied the dying maiu 
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“Our own cannot be far off. They pursued us as* we were . 
trying to cscai)^ towards Parip : they caught us not far fronS 
this 8 po\, and our beasts must be here. Take her ! take her 
quick !” 

**Stay!” cried Albert, “I will go and see what can be 
done.” r 

Thus 8a3ung, he left the hut, and found that the Duchess 
of Orleans and her party had gradually advanced to within a 
few’isteps of the spot where it stood. . 'fo Ijer and the rest lie 
explained bricfl.v what he had seen. The other hovels were 
searched inimc(liatch'’,^and in one of them three or four horses 
were found, wdlh a young peasant of some twelve years old, 
dressed id the rich embroidered suit which had once covered 
a nobleman’s son, sound asleep on some straw in a corner of 
this temporary stable. The boy was roused and tied hand 
and foot, and two fresh horses were, brought forth for Adela • 
and Margaret of St. Leu. There w as a third powerful beast, 
which had evidently becfl the charger of a man-at-arms; and 
a vague hope of being able to save the Lord of St. Leu him- 
self crossed the mind oft the j'oung soldier, as he turned back 
with Scroope and another to the little hut. The moment he 
entered, the voice of the old man Thibalt assailed him, call- 
ing him by name, and beseeching him to bring him water. 

“If 3^ou will give me but one drop, Albert Denyn,” he 
said, “I will tell you a secret you would cut off‘ your right 
hand to hear !” 

“ Albert Denynl” cried the young Lady of St. Leu, looking 
at him. “Are j’ou Albert Den^m? Give him some water.” 

The youth took the cup and filled it from a jar that stood 
near. The unfortunate wretch clutched it eagerly and drank, 
and then exclaimed, “More! give me morei” 

“ What is 3'our secret, then?” demanded Albert Denyn. 

“ Listen, listen!” said the old man. 

The youth put down his ear, and Thibalt whispered a word 
i^ch made the light flash from the j'oung soldierV€3^es. 

me more drink!” cried Thibalt, seeing the effect 
th^^e had produced; “glVe me more drink and I will tell 

Albert turned eagerly to seek* it;' but at that moment the 
young Lord of Chambld entered the place, and his eyes fell 
at once upon old Thibalt de la Rue. 

“ Ha!” he exclaimed, “this is the darkest fien 8 of ti^ern all! 
Lying on my murdered brother’s cloak too ! Dowm to hell, 
old and ere Albert Benyn could stop bim^ he h9d 

driven his dagger into Thibalt’s heart. With a yell, a gasp,. 
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igid a fearful contortion, the wretched old man gave up his 
spirit to its terrible account. # v ^ 

“ My lord, you have stopped words I would liavQ given a 
world to hear,” cried Albert Denyn; “but it is done, and can- 
not now be helped. Dcai* lady,” he continued, turning to ihe 
Lord of St. Leu’s daughter, “perhaps we may be able to carry 
your father with us, if we be not sharply pursued. li‘ he can 
sltsupon a horse at all, 1 and another will support him in our 
arms.” ■ ^ 

“ God of heaven reward yon!” cried the girl. “ I will re- 
ward you, too. Father, dear Father! do you hear hiiiii^” and 
she again turned to gaze into her parent’s face. 

The wounded man made no reply. The eyes were fixed 
iChd glassy; there was a grey shade over the whole counte- 
nance; and Albert Denyn, starting forward, gazed at him in- 
“^tently for a moment. Jde took her hand, saying, “Lady, 
come away! Your cares are fruitless,” 

“ One moment!” she saijl, in a calmer tone than ho expected 
—““but one moment;” and bending down her head, she pressed 
her lips upon the c©id brow of her dead father. 

“ Now,” she continued, “now I am ready. I have no right 
to keep you longer.” 

Her eyes were dry, but an unwonted drop glistened on the 
lids of Albert Denyn as he said, “Alas, poor lady I would that 
we could have sated him!” 

She gave him a grateful look, but made no reply ; and he 
led her out, accompanied by the rest, one of the rude aoldiers, 
before they went, spurning the body of Thibalt de la Hue from 
the straw on which it was stretched, and spreading the cloak 
over the dead form of the Lord of St. Leu. But few words 
more were spoken, and none that it may be necessary to re- 
peat; for the recognition of Adela and Margaret of St. Leu 
was too full of sad feelings on both parts to admit of conver- 
sation. The saddle was changed from the horse which had 
fallen lame to one of those which had been brought put of 
the hut, the young Lady of St. Leu was placed upon another, 
and the party once more proceeded in the darkness. Two of 
the troopers lingered i^r a moment or two, indeed, and then 
came up at a quick pace; but Albert Denyn had heard a 
loud cry and a groan behind them, and he turned sharply to 
one of the njen, saying, “You have not hurt the boy?” 

o“Ou< upon the wolf’s whelp!” was the only reply; and 
Albert yery well divined the fate of the unfortunate lad who 
had been left by the insurgehts to guard the horsesj it .did 
•not surprise him; for such was the meroilieBB condu|^t of each 
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party to the other, in the fearful strife that was then going on, 
that iic^onc coWd hope for pi(|^ if he fell int J the hands of the 
enemy. 

Jt may he easily imagined that the journey was a 'painful 
one to all. Apprehension, indeed, decreased every minute, 
as mile afler mile was placed between thtin and the (,'astle of 
Beaumont. But there was scarc^y one person present who 
had not some deep cause for care or for sorrow; and /he 
lightest-hearted of the cavalcade setfmed to be the Duchess of 
Orleans herself, who led the way with the young Lord of 
Chamblg, talking almost gaily^ and keeping him constantly 
by her side. 

lilargaret of St. Leu, Albert Denyn, and Adela de Mauvi- 
net followed, while between the two latter existed those de^p 
feelings of anxiety and grief for the same objects, and from 
the same causes, which, like almost# every other circumstance* 
that had taken place in^their mutual lives, were calculated to 
draw their hearts closer and closer jogether, and to render the 
love which was in the bosom of each uncliangeable and eternal. 
They spoke but little m words, it is tru6; but their thouglits 
spoke, and each in mind wa.s conversing with the other. 

At length, as the grey streaks in the sky told the approach 
of day, Adela addressed her companion in a low voice, saying, 
“Where do you think you can obtain help for my father V” 

“ I know but one place,” replied Albert Denyn, “ in wliicIT 
it can be found, and but one person capable of giving it — 
Paris, Mnd the King of Navarre. As soon as you are safe in 
Meaux, I must hasten to the king. Some other messenger 
must also be sent; for I risk my liberty by going, and may be 
arrested before I reach him.” 

“ Oh! he will give no aid,” cried Adela. “My father is ol 
the regent's party, and Charles the Bad hates him bitterly; 
but the Captal de 13uch — Albert, where is the captal ?” 

“By this time he must be in France,” answered Albert 
Denyn. “But, alas ! dear lady, he had but sixteen men with 
him : all the rest were left Jbehind to aid the Teutonic knights. 
The dauphin is powerless, and there is no time to be lost.” 

“I fear there is not,” said Adela* “I fear there is not, in- 
deed. Oh I fell me the truth, Albert; tell me the whole truth. 
My father put on a face of hope and confidence, and said he 
could hold out the castle for a week ; but 1 head'd something 
of one of the towers being talcen.” *• 

'^^That is no disadvantage, dear lady,” replied A'ifbert. 
“The fliwer was a weak point rather than a defence We 
have broken down the bnogc between and the castle, and 
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A^they have no machines of war, it gives them no assistance. 
I trust your fathe^niay hold out for a week, ]iorlia|)s k>nger; 
tJie more so as I believe that villain Caillot — Ifuo Jiis 
talent, is more to be dreaded than all the rest— at 
least for a time. If his casque had not been of the bcs'f-tr’Td 
steel, he would have*beeii ^corpse ere now. As it wn.s, the 
battle-axe must have reached his head; tori saw the blood 
Btaafc as he fell.” ^ 

“ God forgive me that I must rejoice,” said Adela, “at any 
man's suiferiiigs !” 

“I think ‘he is dead, lady,” joined ift one of the troopers 
who was riding near; “for I beheld the blow given, and he 
w’jnt down much like a dead man.” 

“ No, no,” answered Albert Denyn — “he died not on the 
spot; for 1 afterwards saw him walk to the rear, supported by 
Iwo of bis base companions; kut for a time 1 trust that be is 
disabled. That old man, too, cannot direct them now ; and 
he was as shrewd a miscreant as ever lived. It was a service-^ 
able bow that sent that arrow to his bi^ast.” 

“ I rather think tC was your own, Master Albert,” replied 
the soldier who had previously spoken ; “for that young wolf 
told us, before Peter cut his throat, that the old knave was 
wounded by an arrow shot in the darkness of the night, on 
their very first arrival under Beaumont.” 

That is strange, indeed,” said Albert Denyn ; and after a 
moment’s musing he added — “ Let us hope for the best, dear 
lady. Look where the sun is rising brightly; so may abetter 
day rise for us all !” 

“ God grant it!” cried Adela; “ God grant it !” And she 
turned her glistening eyes on him who spoke^ with a look 
which seemed to say, that if her day was to be bright, his 
happiness must have a share in making it so. “ But still, 
Albert,” she continued, “still some aid must be sought tor my 
father. lYhither shall we .turn for that?” 

“If the capfal has not passed on yet to Paris,” replied 
Albert, “ he cannot be very far distant. I know the road he 
is to take ; 1 will seek him and ask his counsel. Perhaps we 
can raise men, call the nobles to arms throughout the coun- 
try, and march against these savages at once. But, lo ! surely 
those ate the buildings of Meaux. Two hours more will 
bring us Aitlwr.” 

Adela Too*ked forward, and saw^ at the edge of the plain that 
theyC^r# now traversing, sonjp tall towers and spures, with 
sei^ral bright and glistening pieces of water , hut,^ v^y site 
dbuld not tell, her bosom did not experience that ja|r which 
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the sensation of renewed security generally inspires. SIio 
asked Jaoraelf A^jhat next was to happen, felt .that, if tiio 
heart be prophetic, no great happiness awaited her there. 

After a pause of about an hour, in a small town not far 
frbm the spot where Meaux first appeared to tlieir eyes, tliey 
again renewed their journey, and enterod the city about mid- 
day. 'There were many people iu the streets, luid a number 
moro cajne out to gaze upon them as they passed ; but Albert 
Dcnyn could not help thinking that he. saw some seuwting 
malevolence in the eyes of the citizens. Opposite the prin- 
cipal,church, howeve”, they were met by the mayor, to whom , 
the Duchess of Orleans was know'ii, and to AvJ)om she liad 
sent forward a messenger from their last halting-place. lie 
receu'ed her with fawning smiles and lowly inclinations of the 
head, and besought her to take up her residence in the town- 
house, at least for a time ; but whiJ,c they were yet parleying 
on the subject, a messenger arrived iu bn'athicss haste, sayiiig, 
^“Tliat the young Duchess of Normandy, having heard of her 
fair aunt’s arrival, had scut him to beg that she would join 
her instantly in the great market-plao6v< where slic and some 
other persona of quality w'ere then r^jaiding.” 

The duchess rode on accordingly ; and Albert Denyn fol- , 
. lowed with the rest, thinking it not a little strange to liear 
that the wife of the dauphin, the regent of tlic kingdom, 
should be making her abode in the marhct-place of Meaux. 
As they rode on, however, and passed over the old bridge 
across tlie river Marne, he perceived the meaning of that 
term, which before he had not understood. The stream of 
the Marne itself flowed between the city and the market-place, 
which was situated on an island formed by tlie river and by a 
deep and broad canal. A number of fine edifices surrounded 
the square where the weekly markets were held, and these 
buildmgs were protected by walls, towers, and ditches, like a 
regular fortress. The fortifications, indeed, did not embrace 
the of the island, the unenclosed space being covcrcil ^ 

by gr^ pasture, upon which some cattle and sheep were - 
feecSng'peacefully. ^ 

At the fortified gate of the ^market-place, when the fugi- 
tives from Beaumont arrived *thcre, stood two men-at-arms, 
and two or three domestic servants, aa it appeared ; and when • 
the great doors were thrown open, and Albert Denyn, together 
with the rest of the troop, followed the DucEees cf Orleans 
in, the first object that his eyes lighted upon was thc^ young 
PifchsBS of Normandy, with- a number of other ladies and 
female ^attendaiitB, come forth to greet her noble reiatiop; 
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but he WAS surprised to see only two or three pages, and still 
f<»wer serving- 111 e||, without a single knight or man-at-arms to 
give them protection. * • 

The two ladies embraced eagerly, and continued in coihver- 
sation for some time, while the gentlemen who had accqpi- 
panied the Duchess pf Orleans remained at a little distance. 
At length the princess beckoned to Albert Denyn, and he * 
could sec at his approach that her face was graver than he 
had beheld it before. , 

“You are weafy and well-nigh exhausted,” said the 
duchess ; “ and yet, good youth, I doubt not that you will 
undertake tb ride forth again within an*hour, to do goOfl ser- 
vice both to me and the lady that you love.” • 

proposed, madam,” replied Albert, “but to feed my 
horse, and to set out in order to rejoin the noble Captal de 
^uch, and lead him to the deliverance of* the Lord of Mau- 
vinet.” • 

The lady paused thoughtfully, and then said, “Well, that 
must -do. Can you trust the man Scroopc to deliver a mes 2 
sage faithfully?” • 

“ I think 1 can, madam,” replied Albert Denyn. “ But let 
me hear its nature.” 

“ The message I would send,” answered the duchess, “ is 
to the regent, now at Montereau. I would have him told, 
that, left well-nigh defenceless as we are, we doubt the faith 
of the people of Meaux; and that, notwithstanding all the 
oaths and protestations of John Soulas and his companions, we 
believe him to be a knave, and that they mean to play us 
false. We would beseech the dauphin to return directly with 
force to deliver us, or worse may come of it. Xow, good 
youth, take the man Scroope with you — ^you will find n*esh 
horses in the stable. You can either trust him to seek the 
captal and go on with the message to the regent, or you can 
send him to the regent and seek the captal yourself. But I 
will tell ypu, that he who bears this message to the dauphin 
will meet the b'est reward in the regent’s power to bestow.” 

“ Madam,” replied Albert Den^, “ Scroopc’s path and 
mine will lie for some way together. Perhaps 1 may meet 
the captal ere we are obliged* to separate, for that noble lord 
comes by Provins and Melun. But if we are forced to part, 
believe *1116, madam, by all 1 hold most dear, I will do that 
which mjny poor judgment seems at the time best calculated 
to Aring'yoh speedy aid; for if l«judge rightly, the Lord of 
Maulfnel can make good his p^t much longer than you C4»uld 
do*here with the very few men you have about you.”* * 

Y 
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There are some soldiers, sir, on the walls, answered the 
Duchess of Normandy ; “but, alas! they are not many.” 

“No (time is then to be lost, your highness,” replied Albert 
Denyn: “I will go forth at once.” 

“ At least take some refreshment,” said the duchess. “Hap- 
pily we have abimdance here; though, alas! we know not but 
, each meal we eat may be the last. Thcrh are plenty of fresh 
horses, too, in the stables.” 

Albert was turning away ; but the Duchess of Orleans fol- 
lowed him a step, and then said in a'low voice, “ Your devo- 
tion pleases me, sir, and is worthy of high reward. In those 
pointSjthat you hold r^^ost dear, 1 will take care that you shall 
not lose by your absence. Though the page was not happy 
that loved the lady of high de^ee, yet there are times and 
seasons when the differences of station are swept away, and 
when bold love, if joined with valour and virtue, may be suc- 
cessful. Say a word to your fair lady before you go. Ask*^ 
her if she have a token. to send to her father — and now fare 
3 ’ou well ! My Lord of Chamblc,” she continued, raising her 
voice, “ I would speak with you for a moment. You must 
conduct oiu* defence for us here in case Of need, for we have 
great fear of these men of Meaux.” 

The young nobleman advanced ; but Albert Denyn stopped 
him Tor a moment as he passed, saying, “ Farewell, my lord: 
perhaps we may never meet again ; but 1 know 1 leave the 
Lady Adela under the protection of a good knight and a strong 
Bword. I think you heard what her father said to me as o 
parted. I trust that task to you, should such a dreacHlil day 
ever come ; and 1 beseech you, and this noble lady also, tci 
take care of that poor forlorn girl whose father wc saw expire 
last night.” 

A few words to Adela, and a few to the orphan Lady of St. 
Leu, were all that Albert Denyn indulged in ; and then, ex- 
plaining to Scroope the task that was given them, he sought 
fresh horses in the stables of the market-place, and passing 
^er the bridge, issued forth again from the town of Meaus, 
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CHAPTER XXXVHL 


If ou this earth on 'which we liye, and in this state of mortal 
being, a foretaste of that hell which ^vil actions prepare for 
men hereafter be allowed to visit the bosoms of the wicked, 
it must surely be when, in the struggle against virtue and 
\ight, they find themselves baffled and overthrown; when 
they see that holy obedience to God’i^ high will, which they 
contemned as pusillanimous or scoffed at as feeble, triumphing 
in the power of wisdom and the nyght of justice over their 
furious weakness and their foolish cunning. * 

That foretaste of hell was in the J;ieart of William Caillet, 
when, after having^en dashed backward amongst his blood- 
thirsty followers by the hand of the youth he affected to scorn 
and despise, he was led aw^ay from the southern tower of the 
Castle of Ileaumoiit, bleeding, stunned, and baffled. 

Ere he could recover his recollection, Jacques Home and 
another had drawn him not only away from the tower, but to 
a considerable distance from the fortress itself, out of the 
reach of the missiles which from time to time werff poured 
from the walls. The peasantry as he moved slowly along 
gazed at him with anxiety and wonder. This was the first 
time that they had ever seen him wounded ; and as his fiery 
courage had led him into the very front on every occasion of 
danger and strife, they had become possessed with a super- 
stitious notion that he was invulnerable, llis superiority of 
mind, his powers of language, his fierce daring, the calm, de- 
liberate cruehy with which he committed or ordered barba- ^ 
rous acts, which the others performed when maddened by 
excited passions, his pontinual success, and his thirst as it 
were for strife and bloodshed, had all convinced them that he 
was a different kind of being from themselves;* and, as there 
is always some justice in the appreciation of character by mul- 
titudes, however rude, the revolted peasantry imagined that 
their leader, if not absolutely; a fiend, was endowed by the 
fipitt of darkness 'with supernatural powers. • 

• As Caillet recovered in sfime slight degree iron? the *llrst 
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elfects of the blow, he saw the dismayed and wondering eyes 
that turned upon him: and feeling that, unless he made a 
great cthrrt/a paft of the influence of his ch/irtracter would be 
lost witli the people, he exclaimed, in his short, stern man- 
ner, No farther ! ’ and pushing froiri him on either side the 
men wlio were supporting him, he drew himself to his full 
height, and spreading out his sboul^lcrs, took in a deep, long 
breath. 

The next moment, feeling rtiat his strength was indeed 
gone for the time, he sat down upon Ihe gfoimd to hide his 
weakness, and in a full and yet powerful voice said to Jacques 
Morne,*“Take off* my"' casque; bring me a bucket full of 
water.” 

The casque was soon removed; and looking at the deep, 
rent through the steel, as he held it on his knee, without alK 
tempting to stop the blood that continued flowing from hfs 
forehead, he continued to those around: “The blade must 
have been enchanted that, struck that blow. The tower, how- 
ever, is ours. T knew that something must be paid for it, and 
it is well worth a few drqps of blood. Let it flow, let it flow!” 
he continued, removing the hand of one of the men who at- 
tempted to stanch it with some bandages of linen which had 
been brought to the spot: “when enough has come, I will 
stop it myself. Did not somebody tell me, when I came up 
a few hours ago, that old Thibalt had been wounded by an 
arrow last night?” 

“ Yes,” replied one of the men with a sarcastic grin ; “ and 
he causefd himself to be removed to a hut a mile or two be- 
hind, where he had laid a trap for the old Lord of 8t. Leu 
and the Lady Margaret, whom he intends to keep for his 
paramour.” 

“ If he can think of paramours,” answered Caillet, “ he 
cannot be badly hurt, and must come up to-morrow to bear 
his share in the day's work. 1 intend to take the castle be- 
fore tioon. We have done enough for one day. Now, Morne, 
dip fee bandages in the water; bind them round my head. 
Witndraw the men a little distance from the walls, as the sun 
is going 4Qwn; but mind that they keep close together, and 
lie shoulder to shoulder through the vignt, that we may have 
no more escaping as at Ermenonville. I will go to yon cot- 
tage and have an hour or two's sleep. 1 have had none for 
several days. Come with me, Morne, for a whi’e : I would ^ 
speak to you as we go. I e,xpect great tidings and grea^ 
deeds cto-tnorrow, my friends,” he continued, turnings to* 
peafentr/ who stood near; “ and if my mind does not deceive 
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pie, I shall lead vou to a higher enterprise <llan any you have 
yet undertaken.! Wake me if anything luyipens q;- if any 
messenger arrives ; and an hour before daylight send a. mes- 
senger to old Thibalt, bidding him come up by dawn.” 

'i'hus saying, Caillet turned and walked away, proceeding 
with a firm, strong %tep, an upright mien, and unchanged de-, 
meaiiour, till he had passed the greater part of the peasantry. 
11^ then, however, took Jacques Morne's arm, leant heavily 
upon it, and when»he h^ reached the cottage, he cast himself 
down in a bed in the right-band .room, with a deep groan. 

“What can 1 get you, Caillet?” saii Jacques Morne^ “you 
are badly hurt.” 

“No, no,” he replied; “I am not. I shall be well to- 
diorrow: my head aches with the blow, tliat is all. Bring me 
plenty of water to keep the bandages wet. Put a man to 
• guard the door. Let m^iear everything that happens during 
the night; and now leave me.” ^ ‘ 

It was about two o'clock in the morning, when Caillet, who 
had at length fallen asleep, was roused by some one btingin^ 
him in letters. A«forch was soon procured, and he read the 
contents eagerly and with a smile of triumph. Then turning 
to the messenger he said, “ You come from Paris yourself?” 

The man bowed his head, and Caillet continued, “ Well,v, 
take some short rest. Go back and tell Vaillant and Giles 


that 1 will not tail them. I will be there to a moment, with 
twenty thousand men. I have no materials here, or I would 
write ; but you know what to say, and will say it exactly.” 

The messenger retired; and Caillet asked those who had 
brought him in whether anything had occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood of the castle. 

“Nothing,” replied the roan; “nothing could happen. 
There is not room for a mouse to creep out of it between onr 
men. 'fhey discharged a flight of arrows, indeed, about mid- 
nigla, but without effect.” 

Tiiil let 'started from off the bed, and gazed in the face of the 
man wdjo spoke. “A flight of arrows at midnight!” he es- 
cLiimed — “that was not without its purpose. AVe shall hear 
more anon. Where lie^ Jagques Moriie? Bring the casque 
after me. -But stay — give me a cup of wine.” * 

AVhile the peasant was seeking in the other chamber of the 
cottage foWtlie wine that Caillet demanded, there were voices 
hf^rd aiftbe door, and the insu^ent leader went out himself 
to S4IP wjio it was. ^ 

Here is bad news, Caillet,*’ said Jacques Mome,^ho was 
4>ne of the speakers. “ Old Thibalt is dead I” 
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“ Then death be his paramour 1” cried CaiUet, with a bitted 
*and somewhat wild laugh. “What had the old dry lath to 
do with pj rarnours? I wonder if his inquisitive mind have 
found the way to hell yet? It was no bad hand that shot that 
arrbV. Tliat old man would have made mischief amongst us, 

, Horne. He could not be honest eyen with his brethren.” 

“ It was not the arrow killed him,” replied Mornc, in a low 
tone. “There was a dagger- wound in his heart; and a hor..e- 
boy, who was found dying, said that there had been several 
women and five or six men there, mounted on strong horses. 
They ntabbec} old ThiLalt and cut the boy^s throat, it seems; 
but he is still living, if you would ask him any further que8>> 
tions. 1 fear, CailTet, that they have escaped from the castle ; 
for the boy heard one of them call another Albert Deiiyn, and 
they spoke about going to Meaux. Yet how they got out I ^ 
cannot tell ; for on my life they must have marched across 
our bodies.” , 

“ Hal ha! ha!” laughed Caillet, with a wild, fiendish, mock- 
ing laugh: “they will^make me hunt them throughout all 
France ; but so shall we find the richer ckstles and towns to 
plunder, and the more of these locust nobles to destroy. 
Meaux! gone to Meaux, have they? Well, then, we will go 
to Meaux too.' Gu, go. Home: go! Gather all the people 
together where I can speak to them. Get the men of influ- 
ence in the front. I have great news for them, Morne; so 
let the tidings of the principal people havihg escaped from the 
castle spread among them. I will be there by daybreak.” 

As soon as Morne was gone, Caillet quaffed off the cup of 
wine that the peasant brought him ; and then, sitting down, 
leaned his head upon his hands, muttering to himself, “ How 
it aches! Nor are my thoughts so clear as they used to be. 

I wonder why images that one would banish will return to 
plague us-Hthat I, who can command thousands of men, can- 
not command these phantoms, these creatures of my own 
brain. 

“That old man! — ^that ’BTalleran Urgel, that I slew in the 
wood!^|bat daughter of the Lord of Plessis, that I spumed 
away from me to the bloodhounds that followed! and the 
little children tool I can see them standing, pale, at the 
other side of the room^ How she did shriek when the men 
seized her! Hark! she is shrieking still! No!: till is silence. 
The cry was in my own hear,t! 

“JBut,” he continued, “this is frenzy. I will go Ibrth: 
cooFair will calm my brain. See, there is the grey morn- 
mgl Hprkye without there! bring my casque a^ me, and 
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ft lance and thuft saying, he wandered forth with his eyes 
ffcnt upon the gt§und. 

As soon as the sun had fully risen, a large ftody of the ^pea- 
santry had been gathered together upon the slope descending 
from tJie castle. They were not all there, although William 
Caillet had coininaifded that all should be collected ; but it 
was in vain with the mixed, undisciplined, many-passioned* 
crywd, withoxit any law or recognised authority whatsoever, 
to attempt a universal movement. General impulses might 
be given, carrying a great majority in a particular way ; but 
the leader^ had alwaj s found that th^e were numbers who, 
though not absolutely dissentient, yet straggled ^awayfb some 
other object, in spite of all that could be done to keep them 
fbgether. 

Such, then, was the case on the present occasion. Some 
• fifteen or sixteen thousayd men were colle^ted, however ; and 
amongst them all those who generally led the rest, receiving 
their directions from Caillet hiinseif. Some standing, some 
sitting, some l>’ing on the grass, now waited for his coming 
with not a little impatience ; for the hidings had been spread 
amongst them tiiat the principal persons who had been m the 
Castle of Beaumont on the preceding day had made their 
escape during tlie night, and also that some great enterprise 
was about to be proposed to them. They had just arrived at 
that period of the insurrection when the first ardour of 'their 
furious outbreak began to die away, and some new stimulus, 
some great object, was wanting to call forth again same 
terrible energies which they had at first displayed. 

At length there came a murmur from the side of the castle 
next to the gate, and in a minute after Caillet appeared 
amongst them ; the impression of his presence being rather 
heightened than diminished by the sternness of his pale and 
dark but magnificent countenance, and by the bloody bandages 
that wrapped his brow. 

He pa'uscckand looked around him in silence for a moment, 
and then said, My friends, you have heard that the prey has 
escaped us for the time — I knot^not how, and it matters but 
little.” ' , 

“We have discovered how! we have discovered howl” cried 
half-a* dozen voices. “We have traced the horses’ feet from 
a cave HN^)en by the gorse and bushes there *, but there are 
still mln«in the castle.” 

matters not,” replied Caillet. “Those who made it 
^ortli taking arc gone. Yau have heard that thc^ htv^ es- « 
» caped, 1 say ; but there is one thing that you have not — 
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that they have escaped only to fall again into our hands with 
greater certainty than ever. There were some of you that 
feared, there w^re some of you that doubted, when I told you 
that our very first success would bring millions to aid and 
support us in breaking our chains and crushing our enemies. 
W'jat I have told you has now proved, true ; all your best 
, hopes are fulfilled. The people „of Paris — mean the op- 
pressed people of Paris — ^not only offer to join you, but call 
you to take part with them in a great enterprise ; and the 
communes of another important ciiy, with the mayor and 
magistrates at its head, offer to receive you as brothers, to give 
up the place to you, ujid to enable you at one blow to crush 
the whole brood of serpents that have poisoned France. This 
is more than I ever dreamed or hoped for. My friends, my 
dear fellow-countrymen, John Soulas, mayor of Meaux, offers 
to receive us, and our Parisian brethren, under Vaillant and » 
Giles, into that great and important ^ity. You will ask, per- 
haps, what is the advantage of that? There are some, indeed, 
who may think it will be enough to plunder the rich houses 
of the nobles therein, tp sack the king's palace, to break into 
the many convents and abbeys it contains. But I tell you, all 
this is nothing in comparison with that which our entrance 
into Meaux will afford us. Listen and mark me. Shut up 
in the market-place of that town and the buildings that sur- 
round it, are the Duchess of Normandy, the young wife of 
the regent, Isabel of France, the regent’s sister, a young and 
lovely woman, with two hundred others of all tne h'lghest 
ladies o** the land of France. They have none to defend or 
help them : they are in our power; they are at our mercy, 
health, too, and jewels in abundance, are there, and those 
,1^0 have- fled from this castle have madly directed their 
tdurse thither. Here are the letters of the mayor inviting 
us; here are the letters of Yaillant and his friends beseeching 
us to join them. It is for you — ^you, my friends — to say what 
shall be done. Speak! shall we continue the siege of this 
Castle of Beaumont, or shall I instantly lead you to Meaux?*’ 

To Meaux 1 to Meaux !” shouted a thousand voices. Lead 
us to Meaux, brave Caillet!^ 

will have princesses for nur. wives and concubineB,” 

said one. 

“ We will not keep them long,” answered another. 

‘^The dagger can soon cut such marriage vvTws,” cried 
Caillet, with a sneer upon his ,lip. Is it to Meaux, th<>nl * 

^ To Meaux! to Meaux!” again exclaimed the multi .. 

Well|. then,” continued Caillet, us not pause a mo^ 
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ment. Bfing me a horse, and I am ready as I stand. Let a 
remain here t| blockade this place, that the men therein 
issue not forth to cut otf the stragglers. L6t others follow 
after, who are encumbered with their baggage or their wealth ; 
but all that are young, and active, and daring, follow me wijji- 
out delay.” • 

Ere half-an-hour was ower, a great part of the immense ‘ 
multitudes which had been gathered together under the walls 
of Beaumont was in mo’^ment towards Meaux. A new im- 
petus was given to them, and they rushed on like famished 
tigers, eager for blood or crime. It was night when tliey 
reached the* town; and such was their impatient confidence, 
that on finding the gates shut it was with diiHculty Caillct 
restrained them from attempting to storm the place. They 
spread themselves, however, through the smaller houses scat- 
tered about in the fields and on the banks of the river ; and 
many a bright flame, rising up from the country for miles 
round Meaux, told of the scenes of devastation and violence 
that were taking place. • 

At the demapd oi^^he insurgent leader, the mayor himself 
came, early on the following morning, to one of the wickets, 
to speak with him who had already made hiulself such a 
meteor-like reputation for wonderful as well as horrible deeds. 
Caillet asked him but few questions, and those in a tone of 
authority and power, that made the magistrate shrink over- 
awed before him. The first demand was, would the citizens 
throw open their gates to receive him, as had been promised, 
or should he open a passage through the walls, which* would 
give him and his party speedy admission to the city. 

The mayor replied in humble tone, “ Tljpt not only would 
the gates be very soon cast wide to admit him, bul that he 
would quickly see with what joy the people were ready to 
W'clcome him.” 

Caillet’s last question was, “ Did any of the fugitives from 
Beaumont enter Meaux to-day?” and on hearing a full account 
of the arrival of the duchess and her party, he muttered to 
himself, “ Now, Adela de Mauvinatl nowl” 

Till nine o'clock all the entrances 'of the town remained 
closed, and it was with diffiailty that Caillet rQstrft3e4 the 
Jacques ; but at that hour the gates were thrown open, and 
the mayor 4^mself appeared on horseback to usher the leaders 
in. Shcintg^d acclamations rang tlirough the air, and it re- 
qiitre^ ho slight exertion to maintain a degree of order and 
rfM^ari^^, as the peasantry 'fere led into the city thraugh 
various narrow streets, and were directed in misses 
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wards the wide open space which fronted the bridge leading 
to the market-, place. ^ 

There, new shouts hurst upon the air, when the rude mul- 
titude found large tables spread fur them in the midst of the 
sheets, groaning with abundance, and the townsmen of Meaux 
in arms ready to provide everything they might want at their 
repast. * 

In the same place appeared likewise some fifteen hundred 
of the citizens of Paris, under the two insurgent chiefs Giles 
and Vaillant; and many were the smooth congratulations 
whicji the would-be-polite Parisians poured forth, upon Caillet, 
as he rode on by the side of the mayor. But the stern, dark 
leader of the peasants’ revolt replied to them very briefly, 
yet in words wliich, even accustomed as their ears were th a 
higher sort of eloquence than the country people ever heard, 
struck and astonished them, and tat once taught them thdt 
they had come there to be led, and not to lead. 

.. Caillet stood by wliife the pea^^ants devoured the food that 
had been prepared for them, glancing his eyes from the walls 
and towers of the market-]>lacc on the dlher side of the Marne 
to his rude followers, and muttering to himself, ^^1 must 
allow them to sate one beast’s appetite before I lead the wolves 
to gratify another. This place is stronger than I thought,” 
he said aloud, speaking to the Parisians and the mayor. “It 
will take us two days to reduce it, if there be many men 
therein.” 


“Two days!” cried the mayor — “fnore than that, good sir, 
though there be not a score of men within the place.” 

Caillet gazed at him wdth a scornful smile. “ Why,” he 
replied, '“it is the work of a carpenter to take it! It needs 
no general. Have you no boats or ladders? This bridge 
indeed they can defend. But give me boats and ladders, and 
we will be in that market-square within an hour. They must 
be made, I know; but that can well be done in two days, as 
I have said.” 

“And yet, my good friend,” answered the mayor, speaking 
to him in a low voice, that the rest of those around might not 
hear, “ did 1 not understand yon rjghtly, that there is a lady 
in the placfe whom you would fain reserve to yourself from 
less scrupulous hands? The same is the case with me. ' If 
we assault the wall at many points, who can i/lrei]i where the 
•entrance will first be made. If we attack the gatb alone -c — ” 

“You are right,” said Caillet: “we will attack^tl^A gate ; . 
Isut it^all not require more*time to take the place. ^Vhat ' 
carpen^rs have you here? Let them be brought : witli plauka 
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and heavy beams of wood we will soon shatter that gate to 
atoms, and have a%air way in.” • • 

Carpenters were accordingly called forward; beams and 
planks were procured ; and under the direction and contin\}^l 
superintendence of Gaillet, one of the vast and powerful ma- 
chines was commenced which in those days supplied the place 
of cannon. The construction proceeded with great rapidity ; 
and ^hc insurgents, heavy with wine and meat, gathered round 
the spot where the* carpenters were labouring, and viewed 
their progress with surprisa and admiration. But their won- 
der was stilLmore excited by Oaillet's Knowledge and akill, 
he alone, of all the persons present, being able to direct the 
workmen in what they had to do. The rude Jacques gazed 
and muttered, commenting upon every part of the work ; and 
though they knew generally that the object of the machine 
\fas to drive down the walls or burst open the gates, much did 
they marvel at many of the things they ^aw, asking each 
other, “ What is that for? what is that to do?” and still they* 
turned their eyes to Caillet, who stogd stern and gloomy, 
giving no explanatidlf to any one, but ordering with clear 
precision everything that was to be done. 
t believe he is something more than a man,” said one of 
the peasants. 

“ I think he is the devil himself,” murmured another. 

“ I have heard,” answered a third, ** that his sword cuts 
through an enemy without his ever moving an arm.” 

“Joachim Verger, who was there when he killed Adtoine 
the robber,” whispered another, “ told me that his blade gave 
but one wave, and the fellow’s head rolled along the ground 
like a dropped pippin.” 

“ He can read and write,” said the person who had first 
spoken, “whicG^ more than half the lords of the land can 
do ; and where he^ got sQph knowledge, unless from the devil, 
I do not know.” 

Such was* the eonversation amongst one of the many groups 
of Jacques who wandered through Jthe town of Meaux. it 
was a curious thing to see the difierent effects which their 
appearance in the city produced upon the citizens themselves, 
according, to their various characters. There were some who 
' had shut up and barred their houses, covered their windows 
over with vUkkB, and blocked up the staircases that led to 
the higher stories. There were, others a great deal more 
^ frigb^i%djthan these at the presence of the Jacques in Mea«3^ 
•^whSPnevettheless stood at their *own doors, with feces Tull <Si 
forced and fearful smiles, shaking hands with the ruie pea- 
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santry, or offering them wine and liydromel. There were 
priestg and monks who led them into thefdiiirch or the cf>n- 
vent; and, while in their hearts they were giving them to 
eternal condemnation, called down ndth loud voices the bloss- 
i*gs of God upon them, and prayed for success to their Ijoly 
cause. In short, all the hypoeris}^ of /ear was enacted with 
various grimaces in different parts of the town of ]\leaux. 

But there were other places where the Jacques were in truth 
willingly received, and where the* poorest sort of artisans — 
those who were either driven to despair by unmerited poverty, 
or \vho were reduced to it by*vice, debauchery, and bad| 
conduct — ^hallooed on the fierce insurgents from the country, 
and excited them with the thought of the lewd horrors of the 
ensuing day, when they should have broken into the inarket- 
plncc of Mcaiix and torn the victims it contained from their 
only place of refuge. , • 

During this time, however, the machine which was to hatter 
. dowm the gate proceeded rapidly, and ere night fell was well- 
nigh complete. The news spread through the people that at 
daybreak the next mbrning the attack«vould commence ; and 
each man prepared himself, sitting at the doors and in the 
streets where tables “were spread for them, with gluttony and 
drunkenness^ for the brief strife and the brutal gratification of' 
the following day. 

In the mean while, however, Caillet, Sonias, Vaillant, and 
Giles, held counsel together, of a kind which perhaps might 
not altogether have pleased their followers, had they been 
able to hear it. They parted beforehand the principal cap- 
tives amongst them: each claimed his choice of one, or per- 
haps two, of the fair unhappy beings who remained trembling 
within those walls. Soulas and Caillet were animated by 
individual passion, and each named the woman that was to 
fall to his share ; but the other two were mad Avith crime and 
foll^*, and had well-nigh quarrelled as to who should seize 
upon- the young wife of the regent. Vaillapt, however, con- 
teuteChimself at last with the Duchess of Orleans ; and all 
that ^remained to he sAtled was the means of securing to 
themaelves, in the midst of such a scene as was to ensue, the 
captives they had thus appropriated. Every one, however, 
had, or fancied he had, a certain number of devoted followers’ 
who would obey his will. Soulas had a ^ard^ his disposal ; 
Vaillant and Giles boasted how many they doqldi command; 
but Caillet only said, “Nd one disobeys me twice t ^ 

H ^Erf. he lav down to rest,«he sent for eTacques andt, 

spoke with ium long. The man was but the slave of bis will j 
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and ended >y sajdng, “ Oh, ay, Caillet; oh, ay, Caillet: there 
-are •plenty of peopk from about Beauvoisis that know her, 
and will help me willingly enough. 1 will answer for ‘saving 
her, if you do not get.liold of her first yourself— only I bar- 
gain to kill all the rest as I find them. I care not for 
woTTK'u; and, as you lyiid yourself one day, we must crush 
the (liinis jf we would have nQ more vipers bred to sting us.” 

(.’niJIet made no reply except by the word ‘‘Weill” and a 
nod (^' the head, which Jac^ques Morne rightly understood m 
an order to leave liinf.' 

' As soon as he was alone, the leader of the revolt sat down 
in a large, curious-fashioned chair of ivor^, which was placed 
near a table in the centre of the room ; and, after leaning his 
hejqJ upon his hands for several minutes, and muttering to 
himself, “How it aches!” he turned and^gazed around him 
uf|^)n the splendid furniture of the apartment in which the 
mayor had lodged him. •It was in the king^s palace at 
Aleaux, and in the very bed-room which the regent had 
occupied, that ’John Soiilas had placed the chief of the insur- 
gent peasants, llich a^ras hung around; the arms of France 
were emblazoned ovef each of the two doors; and a royal 
crown, surmounting the curtains of crimson velvet and gold 
Which surrounded the bed, instantly show'ed Caillet that he 
was in the state-chamber of the monarch himself. 

“ How it aches!” he said again, pressing his hand upon his 
brow. “ 1 wonder if the other heads which have lain upon 
that gorgeous pillow have throbbed as mine docs now ; per- 
haps they have; for to the weak, luxurious triflers Aom 
amongst whom our kings are chosen, the weight of a crown 
is a heavy burden ; and that which would soon bring case to 
my aching temples may well sicken them. A crown! It is 
a strange and mysterious garland that — ^not without its thorns, 
perhaps, but still with flowers of the brightest hue and finest 
odour. First in the wreath is power! — command and to 
be obeyed, oy simply to know that at our will millions are 
ready to act whafever part we please ; to feel that our word, 
like lightning, can carry death ^om gne side of the world to 
the other! Then comes the utter independence of our will, 
which no jnan under the rank of a monarch can be said to 
have — the despotic sway over ourselves, our actions, ’thoughts, 
and seeming^ None of the hard task-masters that goad 
all inferior jiieK through life affect the monarch — the care, 
the csicitij|tr, tlfe prudence, the hyp^^crisy, that are necessary 
fbr ^0ry QjBie in his dealings with the world, let his mind (ia 
^ hipL as it will, let his o^ects Ife as mighty and as wfle as* 
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any that the earth can show! No one but a kirg can have 
this immunity. Why, here I am, myself, .as much a slavjp as ' 
ever, rforced to bend my looks, and shape '^ny words, and suit 
my actions to the will, the whim, and the prejudices of the 
thousands that follow me. Not even a glance of my eye is 
'Wholly free. Have I not eternally to think of how it may ' 
suit the masters that I seetu to command? No, no; freedom 
is only to be found in power; and, oh! what a grand thing it 
must be to feel one's self able not only to scorn and hate, but 
to make contempt and detestation felt!* Then comes enjoy- 
ment — ^unlimited gratification, with no bounds but the capa- 
bilities of the body and the mind — ^varied, everlasting, with ' 
the whole world for a garden, and every delight that it pro- 
duces for the fruit! How immense might be one's range, . 
how marvellous the sudden contrast of pleasure ; to change 
from fiery passion to calm tran<millity, from the burning 
flame of desire to the soft lulling draught of sweet music ; to 
vary the corporeal pleasures of the table and the wine-cup, 
tha dance and the chase, with the government of nations, the 
mazes of policy, the extension of territory, the battle and the 

victory! Then comes But who is there?” he ex- 

olaimra, turning sharply round as he heard the door open 
behind him. ^^What would you have with me, Yaillant? 
and what malses you look pale?” 

The man to whom he spoke — one of the chief leaders, as 
the reader already knows, of the revolted citizens of Paris 
who had joined with the Jacques- in the attack on Meaux — 
advtmced to the table with a quick step, and an air from 
which he mad^ an effort to banish all anxiety. He could not 
effect that purpose so successfully, however, as to prevent 
the eyes cf Caillet from perceiving that there was emotion ' 
within, and the latter repeated, What makes you look so 
pale? Pray be seated, sir.” 

Am I pale?” said Vaillant, drawing forward a stool. ** It 
is fatigue. I came to seek you, honourable sir, to have some 
consultation with you without the presence* of these citizens 
of kleaux. They are faitiileas race, now joining with us, 
now pcrhkps turning against us. 1 know not what hold you 
havtf-%vcr them ” * 

“ Power!” rejoined Caillet. “ Go on!” 

“ButTfre citizens,” continued Vaillant, “oqly rely upon 
them inasmuch as we have thousands behind^us jn Paris to 
support us. If anything were to go wrong id* the capital, if 
i^not impossible that these men would seize and. deJypjr ua 
*to thh dauphin.” 
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*‘Hark«ye, Vaillant!” replied Caillet: “your friends in 
P^is have receiv^ a heavy blow ! Theie is no use of hypo- 
crisy with me.” * • ' • 

“ Ila!” cried Vaillant: “ have you then heard the news?” 

“ 1 have not heard the news,” answei^ed Caillet, “ bu^ 1 
have read it.” 

Read it?” exclaimed th^ Parisian. 

“Ay, in your face,” said Caillet; “what axe the tidings, 
Vaikant? speak them plainly and at once. Your situation 
and mine in regard to these men of Meaux is much the same. 
They cannot betray you without betraying me also; they 
cannot frustrate your objects without* disappointing mine. 
As our security depends upon each other, our thoughts must 
be in common. What is the news? Is the dauphin in 
Paris?” 

^ “No, no, not yet,” exclaimed Vaillant; “but the great 
prevot is dead! Stephen Marcel has been horribly mur- 
dered !” 

Caillet mused without reply, though to the surprise of hi^ 
companion a slight smile fluttered o;} his lip. It was not 
that he was amused* to hear a man, whose business at that 
very hour was murder, talk with a seeming abhorrence of a 
similar crime: Caillet knew the human heart too well to 
wonder at that. But it was, that he was not displeased at 
the fact of the prevot's death ; and although he would hardly 
own his satisfaction to himself, the signs of it made themselves 
visible in his countenance. He had regarded Marcel with a 
certain degree of jealousy ; he had seen him take the Ibad of 
the insurgents in the capit^, as he himself had done in the 
country ; and he had looked forward to the time when, the 
nobles having been destroyed and trampled under foot, and 
the royal auUiority having been utterly overthrown, he him- 
self and the prevot, holding flrom their several factions the 
only power remaining in the state, would stand up, two 
mighty Tiv|kls, one against the other, and end the great con- 
^ test by a last struggle between themselves. 

Though pleased, however, lyas not wholly satisfled. 
With the peculiar boldness of his character, be baa calculated 
upon making even Marcehhimself an instrument for eflecting 
his purposes, till such time, at least, as the strife necessarily 
began between them; and there was therefore before his eyes 
some der^gelsent of his more remote schemes in consequence 
the death*of that celebrated depiRg^^e. 

Qaatletla first words were, “We must And another.” • 
They were addressed, indeeo! more to himetC tbaS to Ua 
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companion; but Vaillant instantly exclaimed, ‘^Another! 
where shall we find such another? Who* shall supply the 
place 0 ? Stephen Marcel ?” 

“ Why not, Pierre Vaillant?” demanded Caillet, turning 
upon him his flashing eyes: “ such things are not impossible. 
But how did this man die?” 

“ All I know is but a report by word of mouth,” replied 
Vaillant. “ I hear, however, that he had covenanted last 
night to give admission to the King of Navarre ” 

“ Ha!” cried Caillet, his brow becoming as black as night. 

“And he had gone,” continued the Parisian, “ to the gate 
of St.^ Anthony to open it for the Navarrese troops, when two 
of those' tyrannical royalists, John of Charny and Pepin des 
Essarts, fell upon him with their battle-axes on the stepscof 
the Bastille. Marcel fought like a lion, they say, and so did 
those who \rere with him; but more came up to join the 
murderers, and they dashed his brSins out upon the stones.” 

“ Served the traitor right!” replied Caillet: “ what had he 
to do with kings? Had he been true to the commons, he 
would not have died.”- 

“ But I hear,” said Vaillant in a low tone, “ that it was 
their intention to put all our enemies to death that night, 
and the houses were marked for the purpose. No man was 
to be left living but such as were known friends to the people. 
All the rest were to be slain without mercy.” 

“ There he was right,” replied Caillet: “and if such were 
really^ his purposes, he was more honest than wise; for to 
deal with king, or prince, or noble, otherwise than with a 
dagger or a spear, is a' folly for any man who seeks to over- 
throw our tvrants. As for the rest, fear not this good mayor 
of Meaux: he is in my hands, my friend; and were he but to 
dream of treason, he should see this town one mass of flames 
before an hour was over. I have not cast down thirty forti- 
fied places, I have not trodden on the necks of thirty lordly 
barons, supported by their veteran bands, to fear a petty 
thing like Soulas, mayor of Meaux. But 1 tell you what we 
Itove to dread : it is that the dauphin, freed from his appre- 
hensions of Marcel, may turn his forces against us here at 
once, before we have captured you market-place. Attacked 
in Meaux, wc should fight to a disadvantage ; and therefore, . 
my good sir, we must re.solve to force those walls and gates 
!)efore noon to-morrow. We must not pa3se -for sleep. 
Come with me! That engine shall be finished befm'.e 4 lay 
lu^^he^ad upon a pillow; at least so far that the ruJesr^prk- ^ 
in an may complete it in my absence.” ^ 
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Thus saying, he raised the lamp from the table, and fol- 
IcfVred by Vallianf proceeded to the spot where the huge man- 
gonel, which he had laboured to construct ifll day,^ay still 
incomplete. J'he carpenters were again summoned to their 
task; and though they proceeded more* slowly than he desired 
or expected, Caillet remained till he saw the engine ready, 
and nothing left to be done*on the following morning but to * 
bring up to the open space before the bridge the large masses 
of Aone with whicl^.the mangonel was to be charged. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

• 

It waaniglit; and Albert Bcnyn and the stout soldier named 
Scroope sathy the fireside of the good cure Dacy; while his 
niece, her eyes sparkling with pleasure to render any service 
to him who had sQ«greatly contVihu*ed to her deliverance, 
poured out from one of those large leathern bottles then in 
use some choice wine, which her uncle had brought forth to 
refresh the weary travellers after their long and hard day's 
ride. 

At every village through wliich they had passed, Albert 
Denyii had inquired for the troop of the Captal de Buch ; and 
as such a celebrated leader was not likely to’eross the (jpnntry 
unnoticed, he concluded from all he heard that his noble 
friend had not yet arrived. The fear that he might not ap- 
pear in time, and thus disappoint one of his chief hopes for 
the deliverance of those he loved, saddened the young soldier 
and threw him into fits of deep thought; and imagination 
tormented him v;ith apprehensions for Adela and her father. 

“ Poor as I am,” cried Albert, at length, “ I would give a 
purse of gold have tidings to-morrow morning either from 
Beaumont or from Meaux.” 

“ Rest, rest, my sou,” replied the cure, “and trust in God: 
he brings deliverance when we least expect it. Finish your 
supper, and then go to b6d:*j"0ur horses shall he well cared 
for; aivl if yon must needs depart at daybreak to-morrow, 
they will go unfed. Drink another cup of wine, v ortby 
trooper^* h? continued, speaking tt) Scroope. “ It was for 
such Occasions as these that win^ wa< given to man.” 

«i^^y fny faith, good father,*’ answered Scroope, “I rtiiuk 

IS for every occasion. I do not know the time or tlie ci^- 
z 
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cuRistances in which wine does not do my heart good; it’s the 
best of all liquors, bating beer. Good barle!'^ beer, that some 
folks caJl ale, is, worth all the other liqiiors'in the world put 
together.” 

Ere long, Albert Denyn and the trooper retired to rest, 
but there were people on foot in the cure’s house all night; 
^d he himself returned upon hi<^, mule, as from a long ride, 
ft the hoTir of three in the morning. 

“ I have beep jih]e to get no intelligence, child,” he 
said to hia niece, who was w'aiting in the passage to receive 
him. “ There is a rumour of a bad man, named Teter Giles, 
having marched from'^Paris with some men-at-arms towards 
the town, of Meaux ; hut whether to attack or defend it, no 
one could tell. Has the man returned from Beaumont? Bel 
that is impossifte; he has not had time.” 

Shortly after, the step of Albert Denyn was heard upon the* 
i^Uirs, aiid he an4 Scroope preparcd’lnstantly to set out. 

“ Whither do you turn your steps first, my sons?” asked 
the cure. 

“ To Provins, my good father,” replied Alhertj^^ Denyn : 
“ there we part, ard one of us goes to Montereau, while the 
other speeds away ‘^owards the frontier.” 

The old mar made no answer, but gave them his benedic- 
tion and let titem depart. 

The two horsemen rode on till the middle of the day, but 
they were then obliged to halt in order to refresh tlieir horses. 
As soon as the beasts had taken some food they were brought 
out agdin; and Albert Denyn had his foot in the stirrup when 
the sound of a trumpet >Yas heard, and shortly after, over a 
gentle slope iu ,the road at about the distance of a quarter ol 
a mile, some fluttering pennons and two broad banners were 
seen rising in the air. 

“The captal. as I live!” exclaimed Albert Denyn; “but 
whose can be that other banner? Or, a pale gules.” 

“That?” amswered Scroope; “why, you should know it 
better than ! do : it is the device of the Count of Foix. I 
ffw it often in Pengueux. Jt gave us some trouble at times.'' 

.ASbert Denyn spurred on, and in a minute or two more 
sp^ibg to the ground by the side of* the captnl’-s horse. The 
eagerness of his co\uueuauce, and the few first words that he 
spoke, made the great leader instantly halt his l-ttle troop, 
while the principal persons present gathered b'm* 

“ What news from Paris? c What news of this Jac^peVie 
we hi^ar of? What news of King of Xavarre?” 

Ba^ from idl quarters, 1 fear,” replied Albert Denyn. 
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“ The K4nff of Nayarre and the dauphin are at open war ; 
klie Parisians are in revolt; tlie Jacques are slaiiglitering the 
nobles throughom the land. But, my lord cjptal,” Jiie con- 
tinued, “ 1 came hither seeking you at full speed. 1 have 
an adventure for you, fair sir, which you will not fail to under- 
take. My good Loj-d of Mauvinet, with but a handfuP of 
men, is shut up in the Castl^ of Beaumont, some thirty leagues « 
hence, b}^^ the Jacques of Brie.’* 

“ How many are there against him demanded the captal. 

“ I cannot justly sayt” answered Albert Denyn : “ were 
they regular troops one might judge, but they are awjld mul- 
titude — certainly more than twenty thdhsand men.” • 

“ And we have five-and-thirty men, noble count,” replied 
tbe captal, turning towards the Count de Foix. “ Well, 
Albert, now tell me two things. How long can the good 
.lord hold out? and is the Lady Adela with him?” 

“ The count can keep the castle, I should hope, two or 
three days,” replied the young soldier — ‘‘ a week at the ut- 
most. Blit we can raise men, my lord. I am sure that froip 
Borne of the neighbouring castles we fan gain assistance. As 
for the Lady Adela^ — and the colour came up into his cheek, 
while the keen eye of the captal rested firmly upon him — 

“ she is in Meaux, in not much greater safety than her father. 
The Duchess of Orleans and herself resolved to make their 
escape from Beaumont, and 1 with some others were sent to 
guard them to Meaux, where it was supposed the regent 
might be found. None of the royal family were there, how- 
ever, when we arrived, but the Duchess of Normandy, and 
with her some sixty or seventy of the highest ladies in France^ 

I was told, but scarcely enough men-at-arms to play sentinel 
on the battlements of the market-place. The citizeiis are dis- 
affected, it seems ; the ladies are terrified at their situation ; 
and I came away with the purpose of either going to Monte- 
reau or sending this good fellow to the dauphin, for the pur- 
pose of (^ling him back to Meaux with what tropps he may 
have at his cdhimwd.” 

“Better go yoprself, Albert,” ^aid the captal: “youip^y 
gain a high reward, while we raise men and ride op to Beau- 
mont.” • • 

“No, my lord,” replied Albert; “by your good leave, I 
will go wijh you to Beaumont; Scroo])e, here, can carry the 
messagi to^e dauphin and win the guerdon.” 

•“ JjWll,* then, forward, my good friend,” said the captal, 
^liiresiing Scroope: “do you know the message arid the 
ibad?” • 
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“Both, both, sir,” answered ScToope, passing on; “and I 
will not miss the reward for want of the spiLr.” ** 

“ Cohie, Allifert, with us, then,” continued the captal, “and 
tell us more of those sad events as we go. Will France never 
bejat peace?” 

“ God forbid that there should be pcaje for any length of 
time!” cried the Count de Foix. War is the occupation of 
a gentleman; and what should we do, captal, if all the w(jrld 
were to agree to remain slobbering ki furred gowns? But as 
for these Jacques, IJiavc no notion of the villeins taking the 
trade out of our hanllft. Plunder is a part of our especial pri- 
vilegei), captal; and we must not let mere peasants share 
with us.” 

He spoke laughingly and with a certain degree of sarcastft 
bitterness; for there was not wanting even in those days, 
amongst the nobles themselves, a perception of the vices of 
their social state; although they would sooner have given up 
life itself than that curious mixture of fierce and gentle, cruel 
a^d generous pursuits, which formed the chivalrous occupation 
of the day. 

The captal, without pausing, rode on for about ten miles 

E ast the little inn where Albert bad stopped to refresh his 
orses, and at length drew in his rein at a small place called 
Tonqnin, intending to pass the night there: it was but a ham- 
let, but at that time a populous one. The castles of several 
nobles were seen rising around; the Jacquerie had not Jis yet 
infected the peasantry ; and besides finding ample accommo- 
dation for their men in the cottages around, the captal and 
the Count de Foix trusted to obtain there such an accession 


of strength from the castles of Coiilommiers, Villeneuve, 
Rosoy, and from the height near Jouy, which was then 
crowned by one of the finest chateaux in the country, as to 
enable them to attempt the relief of Beaumont with some cer- 
tainty of success. 


The evening mCal was soon spread ; the cjiptar and the 
Count took their places at the head of the table; their fol- 
S^Tf^rs ranged themselves on either side, keeping due distinc- 
of rank; and with the light-hearted spirit of the day, 
I3*ey laughed, and joked, and drahk, hs if there were no such 
Mj^s as bloodshed, and murder, and civil contentions in all 


tne Vorld. a 

“ AVhy, Albert, whore got you that string of pearls.?” 
manded the captal at length. « “ The gold chain, 1 know*', was 
die emp^^or's gift; but that mv^t have been from tbc h%t{t 
of some lair lady, surely.” 
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“ It f^iven me, beau sire, by the Duchess of Orleans,” 
I'^plicLl Albert J)|nyn, “as a reward for guarding her from 
I’ai is to ikaiimont; aud she moreover promisied mc',^l T car- 
ried it through the midst of the Jacques, to ask knighthood 
for me from the hand of the dauphin himself.” , 

“ There never wai anything like his luck,” said Bassot de 
Mauleoii, one of the gentilemen attached to the Captal de* 
Biy:h : “he seems to fall in witli every good thing that is going I” 

“ Because he is ^wsLy% in the saddle to seek them, Bassot,” 
rcjdicd the captal. “Why, you mighty have won the gold 
chain the emperor gave him, lor you out together; only 
you staid to make love to a pretty girl in a village On the 
Diinube, and lost the reward.” 

• “But I won the girl,” cried Mauleon, “and that was the 
better of the two. Yet it must be owned he is a lucky man.” 

• “He will be more lucky still before he has done,” said the 
captal. 

“ Fortune is conduct,” observed the Count dc Foix. “ But 
I suppose, 5 ’oung gentleman, j^ou look upon yourself as in *a 
state to claim the (h»chess’s promise ; •for, if 1 understood you. 
rightly, you guarded her safely to Meaux from Beaumont, 
when the castle was besieged by the Jacques.” 

“ No, no, my lord,” replied Albert Denyn; “ such was not 
her meaning, and I would never dare claim knighthood upon 
such ground. If I carry the trmket through the villeins, 
sword in liand, in the open day, it may be considered as some- 
thing ; but otir escape from Beaumont was made secret 
ways and in the darkness of the night.” 

“ Well,” said the captal, “ we must not liffger long over 
our food; for with my good-will to-morrow evening shall find 
us under the walls of Ik'aumont. We will send messengers 
immediately to the Lords of Jouy, Villeneuvc, and Kosoy; 
and with the first gleam of light, if they send us any rein- 
forcements, wc will be upon our way to deliver my good Lord 
ofMauvinct. , Mauleon, you shall go to Jouy, and beseech 
the chAtclaiii to give us liis company on this ” 

“Noble gentlemen,” said the airfjergiste, entering, “here is 
a priest without, asking to speak with one of you named 
Denyn, and if he be not her<f, with the noble Captal de Buch.” 

“WJjy, Albert,” cried the captal, “what do you with a 
i)ricst? you going to make confesbion before you ate 
hanged^” 

V Wur pardon, noble sirs,” urged the aubergiste, “but the 
g*ml pifcst is very earnest for Jnstant admission. says the 

^ matter is of lil'e and death.” * 
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Send him in, send him in then,'’ exc^imed the captaj ; 
and at the same moment Albert Denyn sttirted up and ad- 
vanced towards'lhe door. Before he reached it, however, the 
good priest Dacy entered the room, with a face very pale and 
a dress soiled with dust and hard riding. 

^*My son,” he said, grasping the y6'ung soldier’s hand, 

' “you were eager for tidings from Beaumont and from Meanx ; 
I bring you both. Beaumont is well-nigh free ; the Jacques 
have decamped from it, leaving onljf enough to keep the gar- 
rison in. But, alas for Meaux ! the mayor and the people 
have thrown open tho^gates to the villeins ; the rabble of Paris 
have joined them; they are even now attacking the nmrket- 
place, where are collected all the noblest ladies of Franc^, 
almost without defence.” 

Albert struck his hand against his forehead, forgetting all^ 
restraint in the agony of the momen/;. 

“She will be lost! she will be lost!” he exclaimed. “My 
beautiful I my beloved ! and I not there to die for her !” 

The powenul hand of the captal was laid upon his shoulder. 
“Fear not, dear boy,” lie said; and iherf 'turning to the rest, 
added in a loud voice, “ Give my banner to the wind! Every 
foot into the stirrup t Greilly to the rescue! and shame upon 
bitn who will not follow to deliver the ladies of France!” 

Albert turned and grasped his hand ; but the captal stopped 
him— “Not a word, not a word!”, he cried. “We go to 
great deeds, Albert, which will make our narties immortal 
whether we live or die. By heaven! my cousin of Foix, I 
would rather Jiave this opportunity of marching, with iive- 
and-thirty men, to deliver tne ladies of France from an army 
of villeins, than wear the crown of any realm in Christen- 
dom. What say you, my men? is riot this glorious fortune?” 

A shout Was the reply; and ere half-an-hout was over the 
gallant little band waa on ita way to Meauz^ 
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CHAPTEK XL. 


The waiting for deliverance ! It is a t^rible tiling, wlierever 
we put our trust or hope, if that hope be of earth. it is 
a terrible thing, even when our hope is from heaven ; for unto 
Jll of us, from one end of the world to the other, might be 
addressed the often-repeated reproach bf the Kedcemcr, that 
*wc are of but little faitl^ However stroU^ may be our con- 
viction of God's mercy and tenderness, of his unwillingness to 
punish, of his readiness to forgive, of the omniscience of hjs 
wisdom and the omnipotence of his power, the weak spirit ojf 
man will still tremhte, and doubt, and fear; will shrink from 
each painful trial, whatever be the object, and think the de- 
liverance long and tardy, even while he continues to hope 
that it will come. But how often is it with us that hope itself 
goes out; that looking round, and calculating all the chances 
and probabilities of human aid, we see none on my side; that 
all assistance from any being on the earth seems impossible, 
and blasphemous fear even whispers a doubt that Got^himself 
can help us I 

The situation of those within the market-place of Meaux 
might well produce in their minds the utmost pitch of despair, 
when, on the night after Albert Denyn had left them, they 
heard the shouts of the wild and furious multitude that 
poured down to the banks of the Marne, and when they saw 
rising up through the country round the flames of houses^ 
and cottages, «,nd handets, mingling with the blaze of watch- 
fires and the glare of torches. It was by these terrible signs 
they first learned that the Jacqfles were under the walls of 
Meaux. ^ ^ 

Little sleep had any* one that night, thou^ many there 
present needed it greatly ; and by those on the battlements 
could be lAard, till a late hour, the shrieks and cries, as well 
a* tlm «outias of revelrv and rude merriment, which rose up 
frqni t^ fields round tide city. * In the mean while, within the 
walls of the market-place, circulated the reporUthHu the' 
% mayor, whose faith had been long doubtful, liad promined 
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admission to the enemy ; and the communication wliicb they 
held with those in the town, little as it \va(', soon confinm d 
the tidi\;ig! 5 . ^^any were the anxious corisiiflations, many the 
fruitless inquiries as to uhcii the mossaire could reach the 
dauphin, and as to how long the ] dace could be held out; 
ntEtJiy the hitter murmnrings and keen reproachos au*Ji wliicli 
they loaded the name of Soulas,^ the treiiclierous mayor ol 
Meaux, and the faithless citizens to wliosc courage and truth 
the ladies of France had been committed. OlVoi, too, dulling 
the night, some timid girl, who at any otlitr time would ha\c 
feared to set her foot at that hour beyond t)ie precincts of her 
paterijal dwelling, sto^t up to the unguarded hartlemcnts to 
listen for the sounds that she dreaded to heai*, and scan the 
darkness with an eager eye, lest the riithans hy wliom slgj 
was surrounded should take advantage of the obsrcuiity to 
steal upon them unperceived. . 

Hut of all within those walls thci-e was none so sad, there 
was none so apprehensive, as poor Adela tie Mauvinet; for 
sIjc had not alone to ask herself what might bo her own fate 
the next moment, but she had bitterly to inquire, without the 
power of obtaining any certain answer,' ^vliat ruigiit be the 
condition of her beloved father at that very time. NVould the 
multitude of Jacquerie have quitted Heaumont, she (isked*her- 
self, without having taken the castle? and as her heart re- 
plied to the question but too sadly, tears as for the dead 
rolled' over her fair cheeks. 

There were but two other beings on earth to whom she was 
attached — her young brother and Albert Denyn. That the 
former was safe, she thanked God ; but as she did so, she 
added in her own mind, I shall never behold him more.” 
It must be owned, however, that it was to the companion of 
her childhood, the friend of her youth, her deliverer from 
danger and from worse than death — ^her lover, her best he- 
loved — that her thoughts turned most eagerly. AVhat would 
be his feelings, she asked, w'hcn he returned to Meaux, and 
found the place of their refuge in tlie power of the unsparing, 
sanguinary, barbarous multitude? what would be his anguish 
when lie learned that she fiad fallen into the brutal hands of 
him from whom he had once saved .her, and u heii he could 
not know to what horrors she might be subjected before death 
delivered her? 

She thought of him, and she grieved for hid^ijqny; hut 
Adela judged, and judged rigjitly, that Albert wou*id UoJ liAig 
survive her ; and something like hope and joy sprang up 
in her mind as she said to hersdif, It was impossible we ey6r 
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could be •united on earth ; hut now, though our bridal be a 
bk)i)(ly one, we staill soon be united in bcavcn.” 

From time to uiiie, loo, the contemplation !if her ^!wn fate 
ju’essed heavily upon her. “ What would she herself do?” 
she asked. “ IIow should she herself act? Was she boi^id 
by any religious tie io sutler dishonour rather than to seek 
death V” and she tried to call up again to memory all that she 
knew of the Word of IViith, in order to gain some rule for 
hei^ conduct, and to if possible, to her own mind, the 

last terrible act ot‘ inaulcn purity. The legends of her church 
supplied her with manifold examples yf such conduct ; hut 
still she shrunk trom the idea of suicide. “ Would th5y hut 
kill me !” she thought, “ would they but kill me ! Yet surely 
'\^)man, tliough she he weak, has a right to defend herself to 
the last. There are not men enough to guard the walls, or 
to protect us and themselves, if the villeins break in. Why 
should we not take what •arms we can get? AVhy should we 
not aid to defend ourselves? Why should w^e not, as a last 
resource, drive tlicm to slay us, by resistance even unto 
death? Then the ole sin and cringe would be theirs; we 
should die unpolluted, and the weight of the murder would 
rest heavy upon them.” 

To a night of agitation and fear succeeded a day of terror 
and dismay. The young Duchess of Normandy and her com- 
panions gathered themselves together in the midst of the 
market-])lace, not so much to consult as to lament; and the 
dark and anxious countenances of the few men who weije with 
them — countenances in which there was no hope— served but 
to dispirit them the more. Each told the others how she had 
spent the hours, the sad thoughts, the fearful visions, tlie 
dark imaginations that had possessed them. 

There was not a word of courage or energy amongst them 
till Adela related what had been passing in her mind ; and it 
was strange to hear that sweet and gentle voice proposing 
high deeds to women like herself, in defence of their honour 
and their purify; and to see the fair and beautiful beings 
around her roused into ardour and eagerness hy her example, 
and with renewed courage seeking for those arms which their 
hands wxto but little accustomed to wield. 

“ Wfi can but die,” they exclaimed; “we can but die; and 
it is better die by any other hands than our own.” 

A fainl^ sgdfsmile came over the countenance of the young 
Lortl of "Chamble as he heard their determination. 

liefer thought to fall,” ]^e said, “ with such f^r «)in- 

gaflions in arzas; but ITear we can make no great resistance, 
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and my fate will be soon decided. If, therefore, you are d/!- 
tcrmined upon^your conduct — and 1 cannot but applaud the 
purpose — take the lightest weapons that you can get. I saw 
some cross-bows, with which the pages learn to aim their 
qifarrels; these, with daggers, and short swords, and knives, 
very weak hands can use; and as, what you seek is, alas! but 
death in the end, you may well draw it down upon your 
heads from the enemy, if you employ such arms with duer- 
mination.'^ 

While he was yet speaking, a messenger came to call him 
to the gate tower; and al\;er a few minutes' absence, he re- 
turned saying, “I know not what these treacherous com- 
munes arc doing. They are laying out tables in the streets, 
as if for some great festival." 

The matter was speedily explained, however. The sight 
the Jacques pouring in soon brought all the men-at-arms to 
the walls. The pages joined them to make the greater show; 
and to the honour of those within the market-place of Meaux 
let it be rememberedwthat not the lowest person there pre- 
sciit — not the serving-man, who never raised his ambition 
higher than perhaps to groom the horse of the knij|^ht, where 
he before groomed the horse of the squire — who did not now 
swear to die willingly for the ladies of France, and to spend 
the last drop of his blood to protect them. 

Anxiously the women remained behind, with sinking hearts 
and trembling limbs, but still resolved and prepared. The 
susperise, however, proved too much for endurance; and at 
the end of an hour, one of the boldest ventured up to the top 
of the wall to ascertain what was taking place. 

“They seem to be constructing a machine for battering 
down the gates," said the Lord of Cbamble, in reply to her 
questiojis. “ If so, it must be to-morrow or the next day be- 
tore they begin the attack." 

“Thank God! thank God!" cried the lady; “then we may 
.yet be saved.” 

“Montereau is far off," answered the Lord of Chamble, 
3j||dly. “ The messenger knew not that the danger was so 
fussing; the dauphin, 1 iind, had bat three hundred men with 
him, and there ai'e many thousands within sight of this gate : 
not only the villain peasants, but men-at-arms,..,! see, with 
banners — ^probably the commons of Paris. TaAe net hold of 
a foolish hope, lady : I feel upon my heart that weight, which 
tellsLone we are to die here,, a^d soon." 

^Duri&g the rest of the day, after this brief conversatibn, 
pages w^te scut down irom time to time to tell the pzincesseii 
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their companions what was taking place in the town, as 
far as those on the gate tower could discover ^ but tl^e delay 
of the attack was an aggravation rather than a relief. It wore 
out and exhausted the energies of the hearts within those 
walls; it made the interval like the agony of a prolon^d 
death ; and by the time that night came, there was more than 
one of the ladies there present who proposed not to wait for 
the •attack, but to destroy themselves together and at*pnce. 
Some, however, clung to file last hope of lile, and their voices 
pre\ ailed to stay the rash act. 

'fowards sunset, the young Lord of Cllamblc came down for 
a lew moments to take some refreshment; and when the 
l^uchess of Normandy asked him at what time he thought the 
attack would commence, he replied, “ Kafly to-morrow morn- 
yig, lady, if not during the darkness. The engine they are 
making has been constructed with incredible rapidity; and a 
few hours more of daylight will enable them to complete it, 
even if they do not go on by torchlight. We must remaii> 
upon the walls all night, and show lights here and there, to 
deceive them: they* evidently think that we are ten times 
more numerous than wc are, otherwise they would have 
scaled the walls at twenty points long ere this.” 

“ Had wc not better, then, spread round the battlements 
ourselves,” said the Duchess cf Normandy, ‘‘and keep up 
fires and carry torches during the night? They cannot see 
whether we are men or women; audit' we can but intimidate 
them for a time, my husband may come up.” • 

“ You can do so if you please,” replied Hie young knight 
sadly; but some of you had better sleep while some keep 
the walls. Then, as to to-morrow, if you still hold your re- 
solution, and think there is no chance of these men sparing 
you, when T go up to the tower 1 will order the small gate in 
the palisade behind to be fastened up. There is no, need for 
us to leav^ ourselves a retreat; and you will have then som^ 

defence, which Will oblige them to ” 

“Ijutcher us without dishonouring us, you would say, my 
lord,” added the Duchess of Orleans, as the young knight 
left the sentence unfinished. • “Well, dear niece^ you and 1 
will be captains of the two bands who watch the walls, ana 
rest by turys. As I am brave, 1 will have some coward for 
my lieutQpanti; and as you are cowardly, you shall have our 
6w<ftt ^delsT for yours, for she cegnes of a brave race.” 

Tj^ruk) nothing so sad as when mirth mingles with mi^ry, 
and the tears rose in the youif^ duchess’s eyes as M heiflra 
her fah: relation’s words. The night, however, ^ had 
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been appointed; and tlirouglioiit those hours of darkness 
bands of jio>»]e ladies and fair girls patrolla l the hcleagiicred 
walls, armed with such light weapons as they could Avield, and 
trembling as they went. 

The Duchess of Normandy had returned to the house she 
inhabited when daylight began to dawn,; and looking up, she 
said to Adela de Mauvinet, who was lying at her feet, “ I 
wdsh, dear girl, you would go to the walls and look out on the 
roachthat leads towards Fontenoy. ^Perhaps the dauphin'may 
be coming, (lod of heaven! this is very terrible, not to know 
that one has half-ari^liour to live! Take some one with you 
and go, Adela.” 

“1 fear not! T will go alone, madam,” replied the young 
Lady of Mauvinet. “Look how yon poor thing is sleeping, 
quite w^orn out: it were barbarous to awake her. I will go 
alone.” . 

As she went, however, she founft a 3"oung waiting-woman 
of the duchess sitting weeping bitterly on the stairs, who, when 
'’she heard whither she w'as going, said, “Let me go with you, 
lad}*^, as far as the stairs up to the w’all.t^ I dare not show my 
head above in the daylight, for fear tliey should shoot me wdth 
an arrow^” 

“ Come as far as you will, and no farther,” replied Adela. 
“Would to God they would slioot me with an arrow! It 
would find no hope in my heart to (picll.” 

They soon reached the foot of the wall and mounted the 
steps, 'the poor girl following till she wa*< within a few feet of 
the top. There, how'cvcr, the young lady left her, aii^d going 
on, soon Obtained a view over the fields around. The side to 
which she had been told to direct her attention was that 
which, looking over the hieadow wc have befijre mentioned, 
turned towards the south, where the bend of the river Marne, 
with the canal which insulated the market-place, could be 
clearly discerned, as well as a little sloping field beyond, 
and then some undulating country stretetung aw'ay towards 
Couilly. 

Adela gazed out wntli c^cn more than the eager anxiety of 
the sister in the fairy tale, but nothing did siie see except the 
fair face of .nature. She turned her oyts towards the town; 
but the great mass of the market-piacc lay between her and 
the bridge, and she could behold nothing in that direction 
either. •• ^ c 

“ If we had but a boat,” she thought, “ w^e *migli^ ftrry 
ove»dnto those fields, and pe^aps escape;” but thea shi&^^e- 
m^kea^ some way up, by the side of the canal, at a s|)Ot 
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which miftt have been visible from many parts of the town, 
some two or thretf hundred of the Jacques lolling klly about 
as if upon the watch, and she added to herselff “ They' would 
catch us ere we could fly.” 

At that moment a sort of rushing sound, and then a dqjl, 
heavy noise, as if a vjt)lent blow were struck upon some large 
hollow surface, met her cai, and made her clasp her hands 
with terror. 

i “Tlun, run!” she .excl^med to the girl who was upon the 
f steps. llun and aVk what that sound is, and come back and 
let me know.” ^ 

The girl was away, and returned in a minute, with A face 
still paler than before, and her teeth chattering in her head 
with fear. 

“ The attack has begun!” she said — “ the attack has begun! 
That was a stone as big as one of these in the wall cast against 
the gates by the mangonef they have made.” 

“Now were the time to die,” said Adela to herself, looking 
at a dagger which Albert Denyn had given her — “ now were^ 
the time to die.” • 

“ Oh, look out, look out!” exclaimed the girl, wringing her 
hands. “ Is there no hope ? Is there no help?” 

Adela turned her faint eyes over the prospect towar Js Fon- 
tenoy, and was silent. The next instant she uttered a loud 
shriek, but it was a shriek of joy. • 

“ Yes, yes !” she cried — “ it is — ^it must be a banner that is 
rising over the hill ! Yes, there it is, full ! A banner ! a 
banner! The Captal deBu6h! the Captal de Bach ! *Ano- 
ther, too— -or, a pale gules ! — the Count of Foix ! Spears, 
spears coming up over the hill ! Run,' tell the princess, girl! 
Tell the poor Lady of St Leu, too ! Shout it up to them 
upon the gate tower. Bid them fight for their honour. Say 
help is at hand. Run, girl, run ! Who is this first,' that 
comes spurring on like fire? Albert, as I live ! my own dear 
Albert ! bearing the captal’s banner, too !” 

“ Where are xhey? where are they ?” cried the voice of the 
Duchess of Normandy, rushing wi^ her hair all dishevelled 
to the battlements, followed by a number of others. “ Where 
are our deliverers? • Alas! they are very few. .They must 
be but the advance. Still, still they will enable us to keep 
the place tUl the dauphin comes. But how arc they to pass ? 
There is »o bridge — there is no boat. How will they pass ? 

. oh !*hof/ wifi they pass?” » 

A^ltf^ade no reply. Her eyes, her heart, her soul,,wcrc 
' fixdd upon the banner of the Captal de Buch and hun wBo 
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bore it. onward he rode like lightning down the 

elope, towards the spot where the canal yas cut from V’e 
Marne,, and wljere the current, being 8omc\Vh at diverted, was^ 
consequently not so strong. No pause, no hesitation was 
seen ; but waving the banner over his head as he approached 
the stream, he struck the rowels of his spurs deep into his 
horse’s sides, and plunged down the Bank into the water. 
Loaded with heavy armoiir, horse and man for a .moment 
well-high disappeared in the tide ; but the banner still wrved 
in the air, and the next instant chafger and rider rose up and 
came rapidly towards the meadow. The distance was but 
flmall; and ere the r^st of the horsemen reached the bank, 
the fore -feet of Albert Denyn’s steed were striking the firm 
ground on the other side- The captal and the Count of Foix 
plunged in the first; thep came the banner-bearer of the 
count, and then, man by man, the gentlemen of their train. 

“ Throw open the postern on the meadow !” cried the 
duchess. “Run and tell our dear Lady of Orleans. Come, 
‘let us greet our deliverers.” 

“ Look, look !” exclaimed Adela — “ yon poor fellow is oil 
bis horse. Help him, good God! he will be drowned ! No, 
no — the gallant captal has got him by the hand. lie is safe! 
he is safe I” 

With gladly-beating hearts, and brains well-nigh bewil- 
dered by renewed liope, that bevy of fair girls ran down the 
steps to meet the noble gentlemen and their train who caiii^ 
to fight in their defence. They found the postern gate open, 
and the Duchess of Orleans and a number of other ladies 
dready there. The captal had sprung from his horse and 
was leading him by the rein, speaking as he came to Albert 
Denyn, who bad also dismounted, as was likewise the case 
with the Count of Foix and several others. 

“By my honour, Albert,” said the captal, “these brave 
fellows may well accuse me of having a favourite now. In 
letting .you lead through that river, 1 have done fof you what 
I would not do for any other man on earth; ^nd yet you are 
BO ungrateful that you |re going to take from me what J 
once coveted more tnan a monarch’s crown.” 

Gaiety and sadness were mingled in the leader’s tone ; but 
^e voice of Albert Denyn was all sad, as ho answered, “ My 
lord, my lord, do not make me remember too fiitjberly that I 
was once a serf.” 

“Well, well,” replied the captal, “I will soon give yoa an 
oppi^rtunity of doing great deeds, luy friend. Martm., see- f h at 
tfie bofliei be fed instantly, abd if any fresh opes can beSgd 
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in ;{lie place, bring them all forth. Cousin of Foix, is not this 
•)ur fair Princess ct Normandy ? Lady, by your leave, I kiss 
your sweet hand, and upon this fair book *1 sweaf, that, 
although I have but too often drawn my harsh sword against 
your husband and his friends, it shall to-day achieve yo'ir 
deliverance, or John'de Greilly shall sleep this night in 
death. Lady of Orleans, I know you well. Lo ! here stands 
a g(V)d knight of Foix for your defence. Sweet Adel a de 
Mauvinet ! 1 bring* j^ou ;good tidinga — your father is quite 
safe. But whom shall I give you for your champion ? My 
young hero here, good Albert lienjm, wto certainly has ^)orne 
my banner this day through fields 1 never thought to see it 
cross. Ladies dear, for the rest of you, on my life you are so 
m*iny and we so few, 3^00 must e’en slmre the rest of us 
amongst 3mu ; but, nevertheless, I trust that one good man- 
St-arms will show himself able this day to defend four ladies 
against at least a hundred Jacques.” 

“Alas! my lord,” said the Duchess of Normandy, “speak 
not of it so lightl}^ : you are very, ^ery few, and you know 
not the numbers thuf are opposed to you. We hoped that 
you but led the advanced party of a larger force. There are 
very many thousands in the town of Meaux and the neigh- 
bouring fields. They are even now attacking fhe gate. Hark! 
the engine has dashed another stone against it.” 

“Fear not, lad}^ ! fear not!” answered the captal. “By my 
life and by my honour, there is not a doubt or an apprehen- 
sion in my mind that these few bands which you see p^round 
you are quite sufficient to scatter yon base rabble to the winds 
of heaven, and give their carcasses to the ravens. Some two- 
miles hence, I have seen a sight ^hich has filled my spirit 
with a fire that burns for the destruction of these men, who 
have not onl}^ cast off a yoke which was perhaps a heavy one, 
but have cast off also every feeling of humanit}'^, and by deeds 
of blood and horror, and infernally- devised cruelty, have 
shown themselves unworthy of any state but that against 
which they have risen. But whom have we here?” 

“ My Lord of Chambl^,” said tKb Count of Foix, who had 
been speaking to the Duches^ of Orleans, and now advanced 
towards the gentleman wno approached, “ how goes it with 


you V -But badly, I fear. However, we have come to give 
you help,*aT\d we will soon, please Ood and our Lady, set 
thic affair lo rights.” 

time of confidence in whfch the captal and the Count 
ojfi Foix spoke, as well as the very fact of receiving ajsi^a^ce 
It all, at a moment when it seemed beyond all ex^ieetation^ 
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had restored, in some degree, lost hope pnd comfort to *'he 
breasts, of the^ ladies of France; but such Was not the effect 
upon the young Lord of Ghainblc, when he beheld the scanty 
numbers which followed the two leaders, and remem})ered 
the ininiense multitude he had lately had before his eyes. 

“There may now be some chance, my lord,” he said, “ of 
repelling these villains and defending the place; for even yonr 
small force will enable us to man the walls and to repair t/lnit 
evil is done to the gates ; but as for deliverance, I fear wc 
must wait till the regent arrives.” 

“5?mall force!” exclaimed the Count of Foix*, with a ga}^ 
and cheerful laugh. “Why, my friend, do you not see we 
have an army? Is not this the Captal dc Buch standing her*^? 
to say nothing of the poor Count of Foix ; and as Tor the 
rest, were you to ask any of the gentlemen ranged in that 
band, whether for half a kingdom he would have its numbers 
tripled, 1 tell you he would say, No! So greedy are we of 
ithe glory of this da}', that you may think yourself lucky, 
Monsieur de Chamble,Jf we let you share in it.” 

“Please Cod, my lords,” replied the young nobleman, 
“ what yon share I will share ; but tell me, what is it that you 
intend to do? for 1 see nothing that can be done.” 

“You ask what we will do,” said the Captal dc Buch, 
takinjg a step forward, and speaking in a calm, determined 
tone. “This, my noble lord: — With God’s pleasure and these 
ladies’ favour, as soon as our horses are fed or we can procure 
fresh cnes, we will throw open yonder gates, give our banners 
to the wind, clear the bridge we saw as we came down of the 
enemy, and smite the biiM knaves as long as there is one of 
them or us left living. This is onr j»urpnsc ; and it shall 
never be said that we suflTered ourselves to l)e here cooped up, 
trusting to stone walls for defence against the scum of France. 
I declare before heaven, that would no one else go with me, I 
would myself set out with my lance in my hand and ride 
them down. Who will refuse to do the samcr” 

“ Not 1 !” “ Not I!” “Not I!” cried all the voices round. 

“ Nor I, my lord,” replied the young Lord of Chamble ; 

“ but ” and he glanced his^ eyp over the group of ladies 

who stood near. 

“ Doubt not I doubt not !” exclaimed the Con^t of Foix. 
“ Ladies, do you trust us?” 

“ Ay, my lord !” answered the Duchess of Orleans. • ‘(J Were 
thcyjten times as many, w’e would* rely on you as if «vou jyy e 
a ho'st. c As for horses, there^re plenty : had we had nien 
to mount them, we might have been delivered long ago,” ^ 
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“ Quick* then! Let them be brought forth P* exclaimed the 
Cjt^tal de Biicb. •“Put our caparisons on them: they are 
somewhat wet with the water of the river, but we wiil soon 
dry them in the fire of the battle. Ladies fair, if we deliver 
you this day, as we trust right certainly to do, I pray you re- 
member, whether I li^e or Tall, it is to this young gentleman 
here present, as much as to any one, that you owe your 
safety.” 

“ I, for one, do oyre him much already, my lord,” said a 
. pale but beautiful girl, taking a step forward. “ He gene- 
rously tried to save my dying father, wh^n delay might have 
been worse than death to himself. But that father, doble 
captal, commanded me strictly, the very first moment 'I could 
g»n speech with you, to give you this packet and beg you to 
see right done. I will explain hereafter eWything concern- 
ing it, but 1 must not fail to obey his words. Here is the 
packet.” * 

The captal took it, sapng with a smile, “ I must not stay^ 
to read it now, fair lady, for there are some skilful hands** 
plying a mangonel against the gates, 1 hear. Lo! here are 
the horses. Cousin, take you your choice: the grey? Well, 
give me the black one then. Brace up those girths tighter, 
good youth. How the brute plunges ! he has not been fprth 
for many a day. We will take down that fire before we have 
done. Albert, you shall be my squire, and win the spurs-yon 
talked of. Mauleon, come you on the other side. Cousin of 
Foix, let ns make our front as wide as the gate will ^mit. 
Bring down any men-at-arms that can he had from the tower, 
and let the varlets twang the bowstring eagerly upon the 
enemy till we be past the bridge. Fair ladies, adieu ! Close 
well the gates behind* us, arid then watch us from the walls. 
Your bright eyes will give us a thousand hearts. Down with 
your visor, Albert!” 

“ I would fain that he should know me, my lord,” replied 
. Albert Denyn. 

“ Ha!” said tfie captal. “ Well, as you will. How let our 
trumpet sound to the charge. Open the doors, and on 
them!” 

The gates of the market^plfftse were suddenly thrown back ; 
and through the archway might be seen the line of the bridge 
over the Mame, with but very few men upon it ; but beyond 
it a^eared ^ %ea of fierce and furious faces, turned up to- 
•war® the walls from the lafgc open space on the other side 
^of thr ri^r. A great part of t]^e multitude were buVude^ 
lunifed, with pikes, bills, or scy^es; but amongst them, too, 

A A 
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were men covered from head to foot with armour ;* and ban- 
ners and standards were likewise displaj^J'd in their rartits, 
whilst m the ihidst the huge mangonel was seen, in the act of 
heaving another immense stone into the air. 

Halt !” cried the captal ; “ halt till it has fallen. Now on 
them ! — charge ! Grcilly to the reseao ! St. George for 
merry England!’* * 

“ Poix ! Foix ! St. Michael and St. George ! St. Michael 
and St. George!” cried the Count afFoi^ ; and dashing *theii' 
spurs into their horse’s flanks, they galloped through the ^ 
arch^'ay, the proud beasts that bore them plunging fiercely 
as if to .escape from the rein. 

The news of a reinforcement having thrown itself into the 
market-place had reached the multitudes of the Jacquerio a 
few minutes before, and had somewhat shaken their confi- 
dence ; but when they saw the gat(j8 thrown open and banners 
and spears coming forth, many hearts, not knowing the scanty 
.tUumbers of their adversaries, began to quail ere the first 
horsemen were upon the bridge. 

A movement of flight instantly took p?ace. In vain Caillet 
tried to rally the multitude ; in vain the Parisians and a num- 
ber of his own determined followers made a fierce stand tq 
oppose the passage of the fugitives. As man after man poured 
forth from the narrow archway and thundered along the 
bridjVe, and as the arrows from the gate fell amongst them, ^ 
wounding many and killing one or two, the effort for flight 
became general, and every street loading from the bridge was 
jammed up with people. 

Mad, furious, and despairing, Caillet seized a crossbow 
from one of the men near him, saying, “ I will show you how . 
to treat the vipers!” and aiming a quarrel at the Captal de 
Buch, he loosed the string. The missile flew off with a hiss- 
ing sound, but the prcs.sure of the people had shaken the 
marksman’s aim. The captal rode on unharmed, piercing at 
the very moment the back of one of the fugitives with hirf. 
keen lance ; but the Lord of Chambl^ wavered in the saddle, 
dropped the reins, fell,tind was dragged by a page from 
under the horse’s feet. 

The young noble uttered no Bound ; but the man whom 
the captal transfixed with his lance gave a sudden yell of " 
agony that spread new consternation amongst *the people. 
Caillet, Jacques Morne, Vaillant, Soulas, ana the* rest, ^re , 
bor^e away in spite of all ttieir efforts ; and urging .Their ; t 
horses fiercely through the struets, the men-at-arms, ^m9with«' 
their lances and some with their long swords, piereed, and*cij^t 
dowil,or\4faii^led under foot, the immense multitude who had so 
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l{i((;ely been attaclaing the fortified market-place of Meaux, bitf 
M’ho, now amitteif with an inconceivable panic^fled before less 
tliaii a score and a-balf of men. They pressed each other to 
desilh in the narrow streets, trod without mercy upon every 
one that fell, and aV once terrifying and slaying each ottfer, 
issued forth into the fields .and meadows round Meaux, flee- . 
ing in every direction, but fleeing in vain. Wherever they 
turTied, wherever a group gathered together, there the*fierce 
band ol the pursuers was upon them, hewing them down, and 
giving no ear to the cries and entreaties of those who had 
never listened to pity in their own hour of power. • 

From seven o’clock in the mornintr till nearly three in the 
a/ternoon, the band of the Captal dj Bach and the Count of 
Foix continued to slay the Jacques and their accomplices; and, 
Jiowcver marvellous it may appear, no fact of history is more 
clearlj^ ascertained than that, either pressed to death in the 
narrow streets, or killed by the sword in the city and the fields 
around, seven thousand men died that day under the weapon^* 
of less than forty. « ^ « 

Very early in the*fight, or rather slaughter, the little band 
of the captal and the Count of Foix had divided into five sepa- 
rate parties ; and when, about three o’clock, the former planted 
his banner upon a small hill and looked over the plains around, 
he could see his horsemen wheeling hither and thither, hut no 
body of the insurgents was to be seen in any direction. 

lie then ordered his trumpet to sound a recal; and he was 
shortly after rejoined by the Count of Foix, who sprang from 
his horse aud cast him sell down upon the turf, saying, “ On 
my -life, captal, though I have seeh many hard-fought days, 
aud hunted many a wild beast from morning until nightfall, 1 
never remember having been so weary in all my life. Why, 
till the last hour, my arm has not ceased slaying for a minute. 
Never let them talk of Samson after this day’s work. I wish 
my sword, had been the jaw-bone of an ass — it would have 
been easier widldcd. How many thousand did you kill, cap- 
tal? Ho, Raoul! take off my casque and let me have a little 
air.” 

“ I slew till I was ^ick of the bloody work,” replied the cap- 
tal. “It was mere butchery; and on my life I think I should 
have sheathed my sword and let them go free, had not the tale 
of that dying wretch we found last night — how that they 
ha^roHsced her husband’s body Iwifore her eyes and made her 
eat par^df it — rung in my ear^ and rendered me as inereiless 
as*tne north-east wind. 1 have no taste lor kilUng sneep.* 

^ Nor I either,” answered the Count of Foix : to say 
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tfRth, I had but one fair stroke or two witl^any man — onej)l 
the Paijsian tS^jllows, I iniagine, who, finding me close upon 
him, turned and aimed a blow at my thigh. He had good 
arms, for my lance broke on his plastron, and it took me two 
go8d thrusts of my sword, which is Imavy enough, to end 
him.” , 

“ Albert Denyn had the best of the day, my lords,” said 
Maul&on, joining in; “for he attached himself to the man in 
the black armour, who was worth \he Miole of the rest of 
them put together. Albert touched no one else but him, ex- 
cept when people c?tine between them, and then he cut his 
way through, as a ship cleaves the sea.” 

“That was Caillet!” exclaimed the Captal de Biich : “thg,t 
was their leader. Albert vowed himself to his destruction. 
Did he kill him?” ^ 

“ Not that I saw, my lord,” replied Mauleon. “ .Tnst out 
of the town gates, that fellow, and four or five others who 
•^erc with him, found horses; but there the black armour 
turned upon Albert, apd they had tw'o^or three stout blows 
together. Then tliQ other put the spur lo his horse and gal- 
loped, and Albert after him. More than once they came to 
blows ; for ever and anon the black armour faced round upon 
his pursuer, sometimes alone, sometimes w^ith two others ; but 
still Albert made his part good ; lor I saw him cleave one of 
them, who had no head-piece, down to the very jaws, and 
then wheel upon the others again. After that I followed you, 
my l(A‘d, and saw no more.” 

“ Let the trumpet sound!” said the captal: “ they are coming 
in but slowly.” 

“ They are weary to death, I dare say,” replied the Count 
of Foix ; “but let us he riding hack towards Meaux — there will 
be bright eyes looking out for us. 1 think we have lost none 
of our number but one who was shot by a quarrel on the 
bridge. Who was he? I saw some one fall, b.ut did not 
mark who it was.” • 

“ It was the young gentleman we found in the place, my 
lord,” answered one of the men-at-arms. “Monsieur de 
Chambl^ I think they called him.”. 

“ Indeed 1^’ cried the count. “Poor fellow ! Was he killed?” 
“As dead as a roebuck,” replied the man. “He ^as rais- 
ing his visor lust at the moment, and it vrent into, his fore- 
head.” ^ • 

I some one must be killed,” said the count^^ndwith 

tills brftf elegy the subject wis dismissed. • . 

(J^ont of Foix mounted his horse again, and with thellr 
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trumpet soundin" he and the captal took their way back to- 
wards Meaiix. is they rode on, party after party came in 
and joined them; and before they reached the gates *of the 
city, no one was wanting hut one or two pages and varlets, 
who were known to have returned to the market-place \^^th 
some prisoners, the* young Lord of Chamblc, and Albert ^ 
Denyn. 

j\r\ unexpected obstacle, how^ever, presented itself under 
the very walls. Some t)f the citizens appeared upon the 
battlements, and threatened to keep the.gatcs closed unless a 
promise of amnesty were given for thc»part that the people 
of ]\reanx had taken. The check of the ca})tal turned very 
red; but the (voniit of Foix, remarking that the great valves 
oT the gate did not seem fully closed, spurred 1‘orvvard and 
nnslied them hard with his hand. 

* 'I'iie di>()r gave way, \\\ spite of sonic resistance that was 
made. The men-at-arms rushed in, and were joined by a 
part of the citizens, crying, ‘‘Down with the traitors! down, 
with the traitors! Long live the dauphin! long live the dau- 
phin!” and in a mofftent the scene of strife was renewed in 
the streets of the city. 

"Worsted but desperate, some of the mayor’s party fled into 
the houses, and opened a discharge of arrows and (juarrels 
from the windows, drawing down a bitter retribution on* their 
own heads. 

“Out upon the traitorous hounds!” exclaimed the Captal 
de Buch. * 

“ Burn them out!” cried the Count of Foix. 

The siiggcslion was rapidly adopted: tire was brought; 
and ere an hour was over, oiie-hplf of the town of Meaux was 
in flames. In one of the houses was taken John Soulas, the, 
treacherous mayor ; and some of the other citizens would have 
put him to deatli at once for the evils that he had brought 
upon the city; but the captal and the Count of Foix inter- 
fered, and, tying him hand and foot, had him carried with 
them into the market-place to await the judgment of the 
dauphin. •* 

In the midst of that small^ square, where, not many hours 
before, they had stood expecting death wiili all (he most ag- 
gravating circumstances, the ladies of France were now col- 
lected to welqpme the little band of their gallant deliverers. 
T\vjp Ipj^wf), as they passed the gaits, the iiohRs and their 
mei>att^£^'ms, leaving theia exhaTistcd horses ])arjtiiig ip the 
slvide, advanced to meet the gratulutious that j ouitd ujron 
4hem. 
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All was joy and satisfaction in every bosom but one there 
present. Adela de Mauvinet i^azed over tljp returning balfd 
as they hdvanct;d, and searched amongst them, with an eager 
and an anxious eye, for the one being most dear to her own 
beert. She saw him not. She counted them over again and 
again: he was not there; and as she stovyd by the side of the 
Duchess of Orleans, who was poftring forth thanks with an 
eloquent voice, Adela sank slowly down, and was caught in 
the arms of the young Lady of St. Leu, hearing not the words 
which the latter addi^ssed to her: ‘‘He is safe — ^1 am sure he 
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. CHAPTER XLI. 


We must now not only change the iK^ene to a camp at 'some 
distance from Meaux, but pass over at once seven days in the 
ceurse of our history. 

In the centre of the long rows of canvas^ streets was a large 
open space before a royal pavilion, with the standard of France 
upon the right hand and another banner upon the left. On 
cither side appeared a long rank of men-at-arms; and the ^ 
curtain of the tent, drawn up, displayed a young and some- 
what pallid man, ses^d in a large cha/w of state ; while round 
about him, and back to the very crimson hangings behind, 
appeared a crowd of noblemen and gentlemen, for the most 
part armed completely except the head. 

Placed in a somewhat lower chair, by the side of the prin- 
cipal personage, was the young Duchess of Ndrmandy; and 
next to her again the Duchess of Orleans. A number of 
ladies stood behind and around them ; and though all nvere or 
less were dressed with such splendour as befits a court, it was 
sad to see that many were in the weeds of mourning. 

On the right of the dauphin, a little in advance, was a 
group composed of the most distinguished men in France ; and 
amongst them were to be seen the Count of Foix, the Uegue 
do Yiiaine, the Captal de Hiich, and the old Lord of Mauvinet 
— last, as the poet says, but not least; for he was standing 
next to the prjiice himself, with his arms crossed upon his 
chest, his grey hair escaping fhom under his velvet cap, and 
his eyes bent thoughtfully, but not«adly, upon the ground. 

Near the Duchess pf Orleans appeared Adela de Mauvinet, 
somewhat pale, but with d fluttering colour upon her cheek, 
which came and went at almost every word; and though her 
eyes were generally bent on the ground, yet from time to 
tim^she.taised them to a considerable group of persons who 
had .b^en brought into th^ preiftnee of the regent by two 
heralds. ' One of the party hadvbeen speaking to the Dul^of 
;j]|j^Dxmandy for a considerable time; and when he came td the 
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end of their communication, the prince bowed his head, sayin*;, 
“Monsieur de Picquigny, greet well for uiour noble cousin 
of Navarre, anh tell him that there is nothing \vc desire more 
than peace with him and all the world. As soon as he gives 
us«uch proof and assurance of his good intentions towards 
ourselves as may prove satisfactory to and to our council, 

' we will gladly believe his professions, sheath the sword, and 
take him to o'Ur bosom with brotherly love. In the iijean 
time, \\c readily consent to meet him a-t our father’s ro}*al 
mansion at St. Ouen; and pledge him our word, in presence 
of these noble gentlexien, that he shall be safe in person, and 
have libprty to come and go, without stop or hindrance, for 
tw'o days before and after our interview. Let him name the 
day.” ‘ 

“ I humbly thank your highness,” said the personage who 
had spoken on behalf of the King of Navarre: “and 1 hog td 
present to yon, according to your desire, the young gentleman 
.who with his ow’ii hand took lliat traitorous villain, ^^’illiam 
Caillet, after pursuing him for two days, in the fields near 
Clermont. I myself it' was who found litm bleeding and ex- 
hausted, and demanded his prisoner at his bauds on behalf of 
the King of Navarre.” 

“And so the king struck off his head,” added the dauphin; 

“ it was too much honour for a villain like that. He should 
have hanged him to a tree. However, we thank the noble 
king for the good service he has rendered France, in exter- 
minatirig the remainder of these Jacques near Clermont. 
Young gentleman, stand forward: I find that you have done 
right well and gallantly; but tell me something more of tlic 
means by which you accomplished what has foiled so m:uiy 
experienced knights. How did you contrive to take this 
villain?” 

“I pursued him, your highness,” replied Albert Denyn, 
“from Meaux to Nanteuil, and there lost sight of him during 
the night. But I knew he could not go far, fqr he* had often 
turned upon me and was badly w^ounded. The other man 
who was with him was wounded, too; one I killed under 
the walls of Meaux. At daybreak, hov^ever, afler sleeping 
in the fields, I caught sight of them again, pursued, and 
overtook them beyond Scnlis. There they turned again; and 
after a few strokes, Caillet's companion, Mome, Vas killed. 
The two who remained afive were both much Thurt^and J^ad 
lost some blood; but thougR he^iwis weaker and had ^iificred 
mere, h« would have continued the fight; hut some tiorsenven, ^ 
« HipiCared afar off, and he fled again. 1 pursued once mort^ " 
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but my liorse was weary, and could hardly carry me farther, 
when, after a lojg chase, I found my enemy dropped from his 
beast, iinabre to go. on. We had been friends in •boyhood, 
and 1 could not kill liim in cold blood ; so I bound him and 
gave him up to Monsieur de Picquigny who followed.” 

“ And for the ca|^lure of this notorious malefactor what do 
you claim as your reward?” demanded the regent. “ Knight-* 
hqod, doubtless ; so kneel down.” 

Albert Denyn tnelt at the feet of the prince, with tis face 
glowing up to the very brow, on which were the scars of 
more than.one fresh wound. Ere he gould answer, however, 
the Duchess of Orleans rose, and laying her hand playfully 
on the string of pearls which Albert wore twisted through 
•the gold chain round his neck, she said, “By this sign and 
token I redeem my promise. ^Charles,^ your highness must 
* seek some other reconmense : I promised, if he bore this 
trinket through the h<»sS of the Jacquerie, to demand knight- 
hood for him of yourself, or of any other knight who for my 
love and his merit would bestow it.” 

“Well, then,”^plied the daupinn, “I grant it to your 
suit, fair lady, and dub him even now. He shall buckle on 
the spurs hereafter. In the name of God, St. Michael, and 
St. George, I dub thee knight ;” and he laid his sword upon 
Albert Denjm’s shoulder, adding, “ This is for that lady’s 
sake. What other guerdon do you demand •of me for your 
good service done ?” 

Still, ere Albert could reply, he was again interrupted. 
The Captal de Buch stepped forward, saying, “ Your highness 
promised that, as soon as you liad given an answer to the 
King of Navarre, you would grant me a boon. I have yielded 
to a lady, but can yield to no one else.” 

“ Well, what is it?” demanded the dauphin, looking round 
with a sniile. 

“ I have told your highness,” replied the captal. 

“ Oh; ye^! I remember,” said the dauphin. “ Kno^ all 
men by these presents, that 1 revoke and annul the sentence 
of high treason which went forth against the Lord of Gran- 
ville, some fourteen or fifteen years ago; restore to his heirs 
and race their honour s,*diffnities, and possessions, of all kinds 
' whatsoever, and pronounce the said sentence of no eflect, 
and as if it never had been. Let letters of abolition be drawn 
•qp,” Jib atlded, turning to an oifieer behind. “ I perform this* ^ 
act, my lord captal, with the greatest pleasure, as I myself can * 
.bear witness that my father ^rred, and that the nq})le^^ntlS^ 

' mau he did to. death was wholly innocent.” 
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“ 1 give your highness thanks,” exclaimed the Count of 
Mauvinet, stepping forward; “for though ^*e had not mdl 
for years J)efore <fiis death, he was my dearest frifcd.V 

“ I thank your highness also,” said the young Lady of St. 
Leu, “ for he was my poor mother’s brotlier.” 

“Well, now, your boon, young genileinan?” asked the 
dauphin: “ we must not keep you kneeling here all day.” 

Albert Dcnyn turned first pale and next red, and then,' 
rising from his knee, bowed low and tpok a step back. 

“ I have none to ask, your highness,” he replied — “ I have 
obtained more than 1 either expected or asked. U'here is but 
one thiKg farther in all the earth that I could desire ; but it is 
80 much beyond all hope, as Well as beyond my worthiness, 
that I might well be accused of daring presumption were 1' 
to dream of it. For an instant it may have crossed my mind, 
but I now banish it for ever, and I neither can nor will utter * 
it to any one.” 

“ I’hen I will for you,” said the Captal de Buch. “ My 
Lord of Mauvinet, it is you alone who can give him his 
guerdon. The boon he^ould ask if heafeired is this lady’s 
fair hand;” and crossing over, he took that of Adda in his. 
She trembled violently; and the Count de Mauvinet stood 
silent, with no expression of surprise on his countenance, but ^ 
with a flushed cheek, a downcast eye, a qmvering lip, and all ^ 
those signs which may best denote a fierce mental struggle 
going on within. 

“ Sly lord,” continued the Captal de Buch, “remember alf 
that this young man has been to her, all that he has done foi' 
her ; tl ink that he has been as a brother in her infancy and 
youth ; think that he has been her protector in his manhood ; 
think that he has defended her honour and her life; think that > 
he has spilt his blood as freely as if it had been water, to save 
her from death and shame ! My lord, we know that many a - 
bom villein has won the hand of a noble lady by the mere . 
force of riches — at least, so says many an old song. Now, . 
my lord, his riches are of a nobler kind than ever were brought 
to barter yet; and, moreover, he has been ennobled by the 
hand of the emperor, knighted by the hand of the regent.” 

“ Cease, my good lord; pray c€ase ! It is in vain,” cried ’ 
Albert Denyn: “the original taint is tliere, and cannot be 
removed.” 

But tlie Captal de Buclwwent on without Jieeding blip. ^ 
**/‘rair lady,” he said, turning, to ,A.dela, “I know not wall 
'.^hat ar 2 your feelings ; and therefore to you too 1 will plead 
for my young friend. The time was when 1 coveted no gift ' 
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on earth ^0 much as this fair hand. I thought it was a ’]?rize 
'f<jr ^vhich kings might strive: I deemed that few on the earth 
were worthy ^f^t. Forgive me, lady, if I^say t^t he is 
worthy, at least as mhch as man can be, in services rendered, 
in noble de<fds of arms, in generous courage, and in a lofty 
spirit. I, John de (i:^illy, have been held no mean judgt of 
such things ; -and by my honour and my chivalry, I speak the^ 
truth when 1 say, that wete you my own child, were 3 ^ou my 
owft sister, I would give you to him. What say you, my Lord 
ofMauvinet? Re’inembcr what he has done for your child, 
remember what he has done for you, and above all, re^nember 
what he has done for France. Then* if you can lay your 
finger upon a nobler youth in «.ll this presence, resfiise him 
your daughter’s hand.” 

“ But does he ask it?” inquired the Lord of Mauvinet.' 

• “I dare not ask it, my Id^d,” replied Albert Denyn. 

“ Were it possible for ifte to do so, I would dispute it with 
a world.” 

“ Well,” said the old nobleman, .at length — ‘^'tircll, Albert^ 
one ought rightly tp,be assured that jhe blood is noble which 
is permitted to mingle with the race of Mauvinet. Never- 
theless, you have indeed done things that mw well prove 
.70U of gentle race. If my child loves you, I will not say you 
na 3 ^ Adela, decide for yourself, now and for fver. Your 
hand might be a boon for the highest and nobjest in France ; 
station, and rank, and honour, might well be yours — and may 
still be yours. But if your heart tells j^ou that he has won 
, you well — if you can choose him, and never regrtt j^our 
choice — why, then, now let it be made.” 

Adela sprang forward, knelt at her father’s feet, and held 
)ut her hand to Albert Denyn. 

“Out of all the world!” she exclaimed, with a burst of 
ptrong feeling that nothing could restrain — “ ont of all the * 
.world! Would that the emperor had not ennobled him! — 

I would that the sword of knighthood had never touched his 
^Fhoulder! — th*at I might show him how nobl^I think him.” 
And hiding her eyes on her fatb|r’B coat of arms, she wept 
with mingled joy and agitation. But when she raised them 
again, and looked from parent to her lover, the colour 

* came somewhat into her cheek; for with a faint and sad 
smile the»young Lady of St. Leu came forward, and throwing 

. >er arni oyef Albert’s shouldery ly^feed him on either cheek. 

^ Il^give you ^oy !” she said; ‘Jmy noble cousin, I give yo» 
4|oyi” • • \ 

A psoud and. meaning smile curled the lip of the Capt^ da 
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Bach ; but his was the only countenance there prescftit which 
did not bear a strong expression of surprise.- “ 

*‘What is the meaning of this?” exclainier the Lord of 
Mauvinet. “ Your cousin, lady? Have my dr^'^ms proved 

right? And is the orphan boy I educated ” 

Albert Denyn, Count of GranviJil,” replied the young 
,lady, “ and iny dear cousin. It was to your abode, my lord, 
that he w'as taken by my unhappy%ncle Walleran, when the 
death 'of his elder brother and the pjoscviptioii of the Avhole 
race drove hint mad himself, and left the young heir dest' 
tute aneVin danger. He feared to tell you, it seems, who tl 
child v/as, lest he should bring j^our house also into peril; In- 
dared neft carry him to my father, vrho was already suspected, 
from his connection with the house of dranville.” 

“ But where is ^mur uncle Walleran?” exclaimed the count. 

“ I knew him well in forrnel times: he was always wild and* 
strange, but good at heart.” 

“Alas! my lord, he is dead,” replied the Captal de Bucli. 

The brief nrstory of theJast year is this : — By a strange fate 
— ^for I must not venture to call it chapee — my band w as 
joined by Count W^alleran dc Granville as I was riding away 
from your Castle of Mauvinet. His own nephews know- 
ing him as his relation, pledged himself for his good faith. I 
soon discovered that the wild-looking man was not the being 
which he seemed ; and wdien he found the station in which 
Albert was placed with me, he revealed the wdiole secret, 
promising me the incontcstible proofs of his nephew’s birth 
and rank. These were to be given me at a little inn near St. 
Leu, where he proposed to leave us. There, however, he 
suddenly disappeared, enticed away it seems during the night 
by a fiend-likc old man, named Thibalt de la Rue, and some 
accomplices. That old man had brought down death upon his 
'brother, the Lord of Granville, w^hose servant lie w^as, by a 
false accusation ; and he now betrayed Count Walleran into 
the hands of William Caillet, who slew him for some old 
offence. Thib’^lt de la Rue, however, possessed himself of 
the papers w'hich had been^drawn up for me. 1 in the mean 
time liad left Albert and some others behind to seek for Wal- 
leran: they found the body, and^he Lord* of St. Leu coming 
up, old Thibalt was arrested upon strong suspicion. The Lord 
of St. Leu turned him over to the Lord of Flessis, fiS his na- 
tural superior ; but Monsi,'^ij;-de St. Leu’s men segreked him 
‘ before delivering him up, found the lepers for iVijfch 
-Albcrv^ Denyn had been inquiring fti my imme. Thstt lUmler 
gentzemah kept them, waiting Tor my return , from FrussiaV^ 
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^bnt intemling to act strongly against the Jacques, and fjtjaring 
tlfht he ihigbt killed in some encounter, the Lord of St. 
Leu gaA'^e-tlio>(f^papn;s to his daughter, witii dircctiofts to de- 
liver tlicmM n;e, that' I might, when occasion served, apsert 
her cousilrs ri^rts.. ^5ince his unfortunate death she tias 
placed them in my hifirras, and I have fulfilled the task. The 
ways of Providence are strange ; and we often see a retribu- • 
tiv^ justice in this world, as if directed immediately by God 
hii^self. I find thj),t it was an arrow from the hand of Albert 
^myn which smote the old fiend who had betrayed his father 
'•‘d his uncle. Ilis arm it was, also, that after purs|iing his 
Uncle’s murderer through two long days, delivered lum up to 
justice, bound and overcome, l have but one word more to 
^y, and it^ia to you, lady,” he continued,* turning to Adela. 

“ Toil heard me declare, I believe, when I entered the mar- 
Itet-place at Meaux, that 1 w'ould not have had another man 
with me to shgre in the honour of that day for lialf a king- 
dom. 1 believe from my heart, that with 8om»;;i^hat similar 
feelings, you would not have lost the opportunity of choosing* 
this noble youth, ffti account of his merit alone, for the 
brightest coronet that ever sat upon mortal brow; and there- 
fore you will easily forgive me for keepir/g the sdcret till your 
choice was made.” • 

“ Oh, my lordl” exclaimed Adela, “ how generous you are! 
Noble in every feeling, chivalrous in every altet, your *name 
shail long stand high upon the roll of renown ahd men 
shall point to the words, ‘ John de Greilly, Captal de.JBuch,* 
>and say, ^ That was a knight indeed !’ ” 

- Tt still stands in St. George’s Hall at^M'lndsor, amongst tlie first of those 
mighty champions who are known by the title of “ Founders of the Order of 
the Garter.” 

■ 
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NOTH ON PAOE 87t, 

f 

Thb kd^oimt given by Froissart of tliis adventure of the Oaptal: 
tie Buch and Ids companions is as follows. ‘Tlie rcnd(‘r will see 
that I have deviated very little from4.hiK jleoount; and, even'll! 
the variations 1 have made, Itf.'.m justified by other contemporaiy 
authors who have written on the subject: — 

, “En ce iCihps que ces inechants gens couroient, revinrent de 
Prusse le Comte dc Foix et le Captal de Buch, son cousin; ot 
ontendirent sur le chcAnin, si coinnie fit devoient entrer cn 
France, la pestillenC'j et riiorriblit^ qui conroit sur Ics gcntils- 
hommos. d 1 eii cuVent cos deux seigneui’s grand’ piii6. Bi 
chevauchdront par lovr Journecs taut qii’ils vinrent h. Clidlon* on 
Champagne, qui'»rieii no sc niouvoit dn fait dos vilains, ni i>oint 
ii’y e.ntroipnt « Si leur fut dit on la ditc cit6 quo la Duehesse de 
Normandie et la Duchesse d’Orleaus, et bicn trois cents dames .ot * 
d.imois('lles, et le Due d’Orlcans aussi, etolent il Meaiix en 
en gnctid moschef de coeur, pour cettc Jacquerie. Ces deux bons , 
chevaliers s’accorderent (pie ils iroient voirles dames et les re- 
confortcroient 5. leur pouvoir, comhieii que le captal fut Anglois. 
Mairt ils 6toient pour cc temps treves entre Ic royaume dc France . 
et le royaume d'Angleteive; si pouvoit hien le dit captal cheyau- 
cher partout; ct aussi iJt il voidoit remontrer sa gcntillesso, an la 
comjiagnie du Comte de Foix. Si pouvoient fitre dc leur route 
environ qnarante lances, ct non plus; car ils venoieni d'un 
peh;rinage, ainsi quo je vons ai j^i dit. «• 

‘Vffan/’- fhejsaucherent que ils vinrent h, MeaHx en Brie. Sj j 
allth’o^d.' tantot devci’s la Duchessc de Normandie "Ct Ics autre; ' 
dames, qui furent moult li^es du leur venue; ca^ tons les jourS 
dies 6toicnt meiiacecs dcs .laciiues^ct ^leij vikiins de Brie, et memc- 
ment de ceux de la \ illc, ainsi »pril fut apparent, ("av encol^ 
pour ce quo ces inechants geiih eiitciidirent quo il avoit li! foisOn T 
de dames et de dainoibcUi^ ct dcL jciines gcntils entafi*-. iis s’as- ' * 
Bemhldrent cnsemhle, et ^]0C“‘lc la v’ouite dq Vak>i^*wi^, *<01 
,.,s'envinrcnt devors ^Icaux. (utj-c part, vi \\f do rails, IjiAftien’ * 
'^^itmt^ette nsscmblee, se parUrent un joil^J*dc Parfs, par 'ITott^a - 
ct paj. troupeaux, ct s’envinvent avecques les» autres. Et fujijfjM 
hieu'^u^Kli^ille tons ensemble, en tr^ grand’ voioutd dc mal faVi Jr ’ 
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croisfloieiit gens de divers Hern? et de pfuslenrs 
ohfiiiiii’s {.fn* so niJeordoient k Mcanx. Et s’envinrcnt jiisqiis 
aux portes^do villc. Et ces m6charits ge^ do ne 

'''aiilinvnt-coi^'vdimrcBtr^e a ocux do Paris, majs oiivnrent loui* 
poi tcs. b9Ui*g si gi‘and’ ijJente quo toutos les 

rues on 6l()i(‘iiA onvc!rtj|i!»^^ques ail inarfcC'. .. .* •. 

‘^Qunnd c;c&^ol>los dan^R,^ui ^toicnt liS^crgeeS au iuarc]i6 de 
Mcaux, qiii est assess fof^ niais qu’il soit gard6 et d6foudu, cai’ la < 
i rivivo do Mftvno raviMbiinc, vircnt si grand’ quantity de geps ac- 
^ coiivir ct,vonir suv cU^, si Aircnt moult ^babies ct effray^cs; mais 
' 1 j ( V)n^ll(^ do l^'oix et Ic Captal do Biich, ot lenr routes, qiii 
etoiont tons jvrmos, sc raiigoront siir lu marclio, et vinrint & la 
porlo dll iiijucbe, ot fiiont ouvrir^tout aiTiere; ct puis st^ifcircnt 
an (levant do cos \*jlains, noiis ct^t'dits, ot ties nial ariu^et 
Imiinieri! dii Cointo i'j‘j4^'oix ct colic dii Due d’Orleans, et fc poii- 
noii dll captal, ot ]os*ghti^%s’ ct los epeos cii ^ciir mains, et bien 
i^pparoillos d’cu.’^vioroiulic ot dc s, ndci* Ic jnarclie. Quand ces 
nujobauts^ons los viront a«isi ouionnos, coinbien qii’ils n’etoient 
mio gvanfl’ foisgii ciicoiitro oux, si iic luroiit iiiie, si forcenu6sque 
di'vaiit; inais sc coniincnccrcnt los prciniors^J^ veev ^ Ji*, ct los gen- 
tilslioiumos ii oux poursui vir, ct k lancer siir ciix de Icurs lances ct* 
dc l(3\iis opees, ot oiix*abattre. AdoiK>cenx qiii etoient devant 
ct qui soiiloioiit Ics liorions, ou (jiii Ics rcdijitoiciit a avoir, recu- 
loieiit do bidonr, tant a line fois qii’ils clt‘oiont I’^in sur autre. 
Adoiic issiront toutes nianiercs dc gons d’ayncs Iioiscles barrieres, 
ct gagnerent tantot la place, ct sc boiiteient eiji^rc cos mediants 
gens. Si los abatoient ii grands inonceaiix, ot tiy^icnt ainsi qiie 
liCiios; ot los loboiitircut tons boi*s dc la villc quo oncqiiqp en iiid 
d’oux n’y out ordoniiancc ni conioy; ct cii tueront tant < ii’ilf^iu 
^tqioiit tons las.so.s ct tannd's; ct los faisoioni saillir cn 1« rivitre 
^c'Hlarnc. Pinaleineiit, ils en tucreiu cc jour et inircnt k fm i>1uh 
00 soi>t niillc: ni jfi n’on fiit mil eobappe, .si ils lo.s ciissent voiilu 
diassoV iiliis avant. Et quand los gcntilsliomiiics rctournferciit, 
ils boiiteioiit le feu cii la dosordonnec villc dc Moaiix, ct I’ardi. 
loqt loiitc, ct tous les vilaius du bourg qu’ils piircut dedans cn- 
clorrc.” ‘ * 

^ In an oilier plaC^, however, Froissart gives an account of)- an 
lintcrviow be had with Hassot dc Maiiloon, mentiv,..^ ! hi the 
r text, in wbicji the captar.s compaliion informed bim thit the 
^ladies of Franco ^vcr^ tp^aljy i^lonc in the market-place, and that 
> tbfc mniibor of Jacques killed was six thousand. A'nother author 
gvoatlv ro'lucoe the number of the coinpani6ns of the Count do 
^ yoix r tlit Caphil dc ^Jlucli? Ids last authority, also, wo 
hu^^ t,/at Old/ oi: 3 »{ tho gentU a who issued foith horn the 
^fqiht-plt^ce was. ’lillcd|nf)Ou,this occasion. The namc^ .hon^-'^ 

^ 21 -,^ ie by him ^-itten *'ChamVy.” ^ 'V 
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I of the market-place of Meaux, T given 

it' W the text, is, I believe, a complete pictil^ of wiiwt it wafc al 
that tii^e; at least 1 am led to suppose so the statements, 
'of Monsieur de Secouswc, wtio took infinite pair** aseertain the 
ihete. It may be rema*'ked, also, tl^at maity otb jt £>i ices men- 
tioned in this work ?.ave changed .‘n appearan* e as much os 
Meaux; cities having grown up aruimd ^asttea which then stood 
naked on the hill-Bide, or at most had a sU^all village of pcas'^mts’ 
huts attached to them. 


THE END. 








